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A New Epiriox, from the FRNE x cn. 


To which il added, 
AN ORIGINAL CHAPTER; 
Of the Mannztr of LIVING. with 
GREAT MEN. 


« The Charactert of La Bruyere are pictures from the life: moſt 
« of them finely drawn, and highly coloured. Furniſh your mind 
With them firſt; and when you meet with their likeneſs, as you 
„will every day, they will ſtrike you the more - You-will com- 
<< pare every feature with the original; and both will reciprecally: 
help you to diſcover the beauties and the blemiſhes.”* . 
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| Monſieur De la Bruyere.. 


Onſieur L' Abbe Fleuri being choſen by the 
Gentlemen of the French Academy, in the 


made his Elogy) in the following words: 


room of the late Monſieur de Ja Bruyere, took his 
place there, and, upon that occaſion, ſpoke of 
Monſieur de la Bruyere, (or, as the French call it, 


* However ſooner. or later it may be, yet the 


cc 


'« learning to which he was a ſtranger. 


&« criticiſm is ſeverely exact, and his 


4 public is always obſerved to do juſtice to an au- 
thor; and we may take it for Fr = z 
book which has been read and en- 
quired after by the whole world, cant be with- - 
out its peculiar merit. Such is the work of that 
friend, whoſe late and ſurpriſing loſs we at this time 
deplore ; and -whoſe place you have been pleaſed 
to allow me the honour. of ſupplying: A work 
« very ſingular in its kind, and, in the opinion of 
ſome judges, even ſuperior to that Great Original 
[THEOPHRASTUS |]: which the author himſelf 
did at firſt only propoſe to imitate. In drawing 
the characters of others, he has perfectly well 
- expreſted his own; one may ſee in them a vaſt 
ſtrength'of thinking, and the moſt profound re- 
flections upon mens manners and their under... -.. 
ſtandings, together with that great erudition, 
which was ſo remarkable upon all fit occaſions 
in his private converſation, agreeably and uſefully 
mixed and running through the whole. He was 
« particularly well acquainted with the living and 
« dead languages, and indeed there was no kind of 


In his characters one may obſerve, that his 
expreſſion 
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Elogy of DE La BRUYERE, 


lwely; that his turns are very artful, and his 
pictures ſometimes purpoſely loaded and over- 
coloured, that they might not appear too like. 
His boldneſs and force are managed fo as not to 
« exclude either pleaſure or delicacy, though at the 
ſame time we may ſee that the governing ſpirit 
of the whole is a precominant and implacable 
© hatred of Vice, with an avowed love of Virtue. 
In fine, the crown of the work, and which we, 
Who axe moſt nearly concerned for the Author, 
» ®*.arcKhe witneſſes of, is that holy ſpirit of true 
6 Feligion that ſhines in it. This picce then, Gen- 
„ tlemen, will happily be one of thoſe which you 
do in ſome manner ſeem to adopt for your own, 
by receiving their authors among you; one of 
** thoſe beautiful and uſeful works, that you con- 
ſecrate to immortality, &c, 

After Monſieur L' Abbe Fleuri had finiſhed his 
difrourle, Monſieur L? Abbé Regmer, replying to him, 
b occaſion to ſpeak thus of Monſ. de /a Bruyere : 

Our loſs of that excellent Member of our Aca- 

ce demy, to whom you ſucceed, is great. He was 
a perſon of very extraordinary genius; nature 
<«« ſeemed to take a pleaſure in revealing the ſecrecies 


<« inſide of human nature, and continually expoſing 
«« thoſe things to his eyes, which men labour to con- 
« ceal with the utmoſt care from the knowledge of 
the world. With what force of expreſſion, what 
c beautiful colours has he expreſſed them ! A writes 
«< maſterly in his ſtrokes and full of fire, who, by a 
c turn uncommonly fine and peculiar to himſelf, 
ce could infuſe a ſtrength into words which of them- 
« ſelves they had not: A painter fortunately bold and 
4 ſucceſsful, who, in every thing that he drew, ſug- 
e geſted ſomething more for the underſtanding to 
e conceive, than the 1d poſſibly take in.” 
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MANNERS of the Ad E. 


JR oc NN Borrowed the ſubject matter of this book ſrom 


] f [ the publick, and I now reſtore what it lent me. 


Indeed having finiſhed the whole work, with 


A e the utmoſt regard to truth that 1 was capable 
of, tis but juſt I ſhould make it reſtitution. 'The world 


may here view the picture I have drawn of it from na- 
ture, and if I have hit on any defects, winch it agrees 
with me to be ſuch, it may at leiſure correct them. 


This is what a man ought chiefly to propoſe to himſelf 


in writing, though he cannot always be ſure of ſucceſs. 


However, as long as men diſtaſte vice ſo little as they do, 


we ſhould never give over reproaching them: They 
would perhaps be worſe, were it not for cenſure and re- 
proof, which makes writing and preaching of abſolute 
neceſſity. The orator and writer cannot ſtifle the joy 
they feel when they are applauded, but they ought to 
'bluſh in themſelves, if they aim at nothing more than 
praiſe, by their diſcourſes or writings. Beſides, that the 
moſt certain and leaſt equivocal approbation, is the 
change of manners in their readers or hearers : We ſhould 
neither write nor ſpeak but for inſtruction; yet we may 

lawfully rejoice, if we at the ſame time pleaſe thoſe to 
whom we addreſs, and by this means make the truths 

we ſhould advance, the more inſinuating, and the better 
received. When any thoughts or refleQtions ſlide into a 

book, which have neither fire, turn, nor vivacity agree- 
able to the reſt, though they ſeem at firſt to be admitted 

for variety, to divert our minds, and render them more 

B attentive 
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attentive on what is to follow, but otherwiſe are not pro- 
per, ſenſible, or accommodated to the capacity of 'the 
people, (whom we mutt by no means negle&,) both the 
reader and the author ought to condemn them. This is 
one rule: There's another, which my particular intereſt 
obliges me to requeſt may not be forgot, that is, always 
to have my title in view; and to think, as often as this 
book is read, that I deſcribe the Characters, or Manners 
of the Age; for though I frequently take them from the 
court of France, and men of my own nation, yet they 
cannot be conlined to any one court or country, without 


loſing a great deal of the compaſs and uſefulneſs of m 


book, and deftroying the deſign of the work, which is 
to paint mankind in general, as the order of the chapters, 
and a certain infenſible connexion, which the reflexions 
that compoſe them, have one with another, do plainly 
demonſtrate. After this ſo neceſſary a precaution, the 
conſequences of which *tis eaſy enough for any body to 
penetrate, I muſt proteſt againſt all chagrin, complaint, 
malicious interpretation, falſe application and cenſure > 
againſt the inſipid ralliers, and the ill-meaning readers. 


Men ought to know how to read, and then hold their 


tongues, or &lſe to be able to relate what they have read, 
and nothing@1ore or leſs than what they have read; which 
if they are ſometimes able to do, it is not enough, 'unleſs 
they have the will to do it. Without theſe conditions, 
which an exact and ſcrupulous author has a right to re- 
quire of ſome people, as the only recompence of his la- 
bour, I queſtion whether he ought to continue writing, 
if he prefers his private ſatisfaction to the public good, 
and a zeal for promoting truth. I confeſs, before the 
publiſhing the Fifth Edition, I was divided between 
an impatience, to give my book another figure, and 
a better form, by new characters, and a fear, left 
ſome people ſhould ſay, Will theſe Characters never 
be finiſhed? Shall we never fee any thing eſe from 
this author? On one fide, ſeveral men of good ſenſe told 
me, the matter is ſolid, uſeful, pleaſant, inexhauſtible ; 
live long, and treat on it without interruption as long as 
you live: What can you do better? The follies of man- 
ind will every year furnl with a volume. While 
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others, with a great deal of reaſon, made me apprehend 


the capriciouſneſs of the multitude, and the levity of the 
people, (with whom, however, I have good cauſe to be 
Content.) Theſe were always ſuggeſting to me, that for 


_ 


theſe thirty years palt, few have read with any other in- 
tent, than for the ſake of reading, and that to amuſe the 
world, there ought to be new chapters and a new title ; 
that this humour of indifference had filled the ſhops, and 
ſtocked the age with piles of dull and tedious Books, with- 
out ſtile or meaning, rules or order, contrary to decency 
or manners, written in haſte, read with precipitation, and 
only read for their novelty. They added farther, if I 
could not enlarge a ſenſible book, I had bet fi: ſtill, and 
do nothing. I, in ſome meaſure took both their advices, 
as oppoſite as they ſeemed to be, and obſerved a medium 
which diſagreed with neither. I did not ſcruple to add 
ſome new remarks, to thoſe which already had doubled 
the bulk of the firſt edition of my book, but that the 
public might not be. obliged to read over what was done 
before, to come at what has been added ſince ; and that 
they might immediately find out what they would only 
read, I took care to diſtinguiſh the ſecond augmentation 
by a greater mark, and the firſt by a leſs, as well to ſnew 
the progreſs of my characters, as to guide the reader in 
the choice he might be willing to make. And leſt he ſhould 
be afraid, that I ſhould never have done with theſe addi- 
tions, I added to all my exactneſs, the ſincere promiſe to 
venture on nothing more of this kind. If any one ac- 
cuſes me with breaking my word, by adding in the 
three enſuing additions, a great many new remarks, I con- 
feſs ingenuouſly I had not the power to ſuppreſs them. 
He may perceive, by mingling what was new with what 
was old, without any mark of diſtinction, I did not ſo 
much endeavour to entertain the world with novelties, 
as to deliver down to poſterity, a book of manners more 
pure, regular and complete. To conclude, what I have 
written are not deſigned for maxims; thoſe are like laws 
in Morality ; and I have neither genius nor authority ſuf- 
ficient to qualify me for a legiſlator. I know well enough, 
I have offended againſt the cuſtom of writing maxims, 
which are delivered in ſhort and conciſe terms, like the 
B 2 manner 
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manner of oracles. Some of my remarks are of this 
kind, others are more extended. We think of things dif- 
ferently, and we expreſs them in a turn altogether as dif- 
ferent: By a ſentence, an argument, a metaphor, or 
ſome other . figure, a parallel, a ſimple compariſon, by a 
{tory at length, or a fingle paſſage, by a deſcription or a 
picture, from whence proceeds the length or ſhortneſs of 
my refleQtions. Thoſe who write maxims, would be 
thought infallible; on the contrary, I allow any body to 
lay of me, my remarks are not always good, provided he 
will himſelf make better. 


Or POLITE LEARNING. 


TE-are.come too late, after above ſeven thouſand 
Y years, that there have been men, and men have 
thought, to tay any thing which has not been ſaid al- 
ready. The fineſt and moſt beautiful thoughts concern- 
ing manners have been carried away before our times; 
«ad we can do nothing now, but glean after the ancients, 
and the moſt ingenious of the moderns. | 
Me muſt only endeavour to think and ſpeak juſtly 
ourſelves, without aiming to bring others over to taſte 
and — that would be too great an enterprize. 

"Tis as much a trade to make a book, as to make a 
clock; there is ſomething more than wit neceſſary to 
mnake an author. A. certain magiſtrate was advancing by 
his merits to. the firſt dignities of the gown, a man ſubtle 
and praCtiſed in buſineſs; he printed a treatiſe on mora- 
lity, that was extraordinary for its ridiculouſneſs. 

It is not ſo eaſy to raiſe a reputation by a complete 
work, as to make an indifferent one valued by a reputa- 
tion already acquired, 

A ſatyr or a libel, when it is handed privately in ma- 
nuſcript from one to another, with ſtrict charge of ſecreſy, 
if it is but mean in itſelf, paſſes for wonderful ; the.print- 
ing is what ruins it. | 
Take away from moſt of our moral diſcourſes, the ad- 
vertiſement to the reader, the epiſtle dedicatory, the 208 
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face, the table, and the commendatory verſes, there will 
ſeldom be enough left to deſerve the name of a book. 

Several things are inſupportable if they ate but indit- 
fcrent, as poetry, muſig, painting Ind public ſpeeches. 

What a cruel puniſhment is it to hear a dull declama- 
tion delivered with pomp and ſolemnity, and bad verſes 
reheatſed with the emphaſia of a wretched poet! 

Some poets in their dramatic pieces are fond of big 
words and ſounding verſes, which ſeem ſtrong, elevated 
and ſublime ;- the people ſtare, gape, and hear them 
greedily; they are tranſported at what they fancy is rare, 
and where they underſtand leaſt, are ſure to achnite moſt; 
they ſcarce allow themſelves time to breathe, and are 
loth to be interrupted by claps or applauſes: When I ws 
young, I imagined theſe paflages were clear and intelli- 
gible to the actors, the pit, boxes and galleries; that the 
authors themſelves underſtood them, and that I was in 
the wrong to know nothing of the matter after much at- 
tention: But I am now undeceived. | 7 

'There hardly was ever ſeen any piece excellent in iis 
kind, that was the joint labour of ſeveral men: Homer 
writ his Iliads, Virgil his Æneids, Livy his Decades, 
and Cicero his Orations:' | 

As there is in nature, ſo there is in art, a point of per- 
fection. He who is ſenſible of it, and is touched with it, 
has a good taſte: Ife who 1s not ſenſible of it, but loves 
what is below or“ above that point, has a vicious taſte 
Since then there is a good and bad taſte, we may with 
reaſon diſpute the difference. 

Men have generally more fire than judgment; or, to 


ſpeak more propetly, there are few men whoſe wit is at- 


tended with a ſolid taſte, and a judicious criticiſm. 

The lives of heroes have enriched hiſtory; and hiſtory 
has adorned actions of heroes: So that it is difficult to 
tell who are moſt indebted; the hiſtorians to thoſe who 
furniſh them with ſuch noble materials, or the great men 
to their hiſtorians. 

It is a ſorry commendation that is made up of a heap 
of epithets ; actions alone, and the manner of relating 
them, ſpeak a man's praiſe. | | 
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The chief art of an author conſiſls in defining and 
painting well. Moſes, Homer, Plato, Virgil and Ho- 
race, excel other writers moſtly in their expreſſions and 
images. Truth is the beſt guide to make a man write 
torcibly, naturally and tele 

We ſhould do by ſtile, as we have done by architec- 
ture; we have baniſhed entirely the Gothic order, which 
the Barbarians introduced in their palaces and temples, 
and have recalled the Dorick, lonick and Corinthian : 
That which was only to be ſeen in the ruins of ancient 
Rome and old Greece, now become modern, ſhines in our 
porticos and pedeſtals ; ſo in writing, we can never arrive 
at perfection, or ſurpaſs the antieuts, if ſuch a thing is 
poliible, but by imitating them. 

How many ages were paſt, before Men could come 
back to the taſte of the antients in the arts and ſciences, 
or recover at laſt the ſimple and the natural! 

We nourith ourſelves by the antients and ingenious 
moderns; we ſqueeze, we draw from them as much as 
we can, we rifle their works, and when at laſt we be- 
come authors, and that we think we can walk alone, and 
without help, we oppoſe our benefactors, and treat them 


| like thoſe children, who, grown pert and ſtrong with the 


milk they have fucked, turn themſelves againſt their nurſes, 
It is the practice of a modern wit to prove the antients 
interiour to us by two ways, reaſon and example. He 


takes the reaſon from his particular opinion, and the ex- 


amples from his own writings. 

He confeſſes, the antients, as unequal and incorrect as 
they are, have a preat many good lines ; he cites them, 
and they appear [4 fine, that for the ſake of theſe, his 
criticiſms are read. 

Some learned men Geclare in favour of the antients 
ag ünſt the moderns: But we are afraid they judge in their 
own cauſe ; for their works are ſo exactly made after the 


model of antiquity, that we except againſt their authority. 
An author ſhould be fond of reading his works to thoſe 


who know how to correct and eſteem them. 
He that will not be corrected or adviſed in his writings, 
is a pedant, | ; 
An 
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An author ought to receive with equal modeſty, the 
praiſes and. the criticiſms which are palled on his produc- 
tions. 

Amongſt all the different expreſſions which can render 
any one of our thoughts, there 1s but one good ; we are 
not always ſo fortunate as to hit upon it in writing or 
ſpeaking. However, it is true that it exiſts, that all the 
reſt are weak, and will not ſatisfy a man of ſenſe, who 
would make himſelf underſtood. 

A good author, who writes with care, when he meets 
„ich the exyreſſions he has ſearched. after for ſome time, 
w:thout knowing it, finds it at laſt the moſt ſimple and the 
moſt natural, and fancies it ought to have preſented itleit. 
to him at firſt, without ſearch or enquity. 

Thoſe who wiite by humour, are ſubje& ſrequently 
to reviſe their works, and give them new touches : And 
as their humours are never fixed, but vary on every flight 


occaſion, they grow indifferent for thoſe expteſſions and 


terms they were ſo very fond of at fuſt. ä 

The ſame true ſenſe, which makes an author wrie a. 
great many good things, makes him ſear that they are not 
good enough to deſerve to be read, 

A man of little-ſenſe is raviſhed with himſelf, and thinks 
his writings divine: A man of good ſenſe is harder to be 
pleaſed, and would only be reaſonable. | | 

One, ſays Ariſtus, engaged me to read my book to 
Zoilus: I read it, he was ſatisfied, and before he had 


leiſure to diſlike it, he commended it coldly in my pre- 


ſence ; ſince that he takes no notice of it, nor ſays a 
word in its favour ; however, I excule him, I defire no 
more of an author, and even pity him the hearing ſo 
many fine things, which were not his own making. 

Such as by their eircumſtances are free from the jea- 
louſies of an author, have other cares and peſlions to 
diſtract them, and make them cold towards another man's 
conceptions : It is difficult to find a perſon, who by his 
mind, inclination and fortune, is in a condition freely to 
reliſh all the pleaſure that a compleat piece can give. 

The pleature of criticiſing takes away from us the 
pleaſure of being ſenſihly charmed with the fineſt things. 
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Many men who perceive the merit of a manuſcript, 
when they hear it read, will not declare themſelves in us 
tayour, till they ſee what ſucceſs it has in the world when 
it is printed, and what character the ingenious give it: 
They will not hazard their votes before its fortune is made z 
and they are carried away with the crowd, or engaged by 
the multitude. Then they are very forward to publiſh 
how early they approved that work, and how glad they 
are to find the world is of their opinion. 

Theſe men loſe a fair opportunity to convince us, they 
are perſons of capacity and inſight ; that they can make a 
true judgment of that which is good, and that which 1s 
better. A fine piece falls into their hands, the author's 
tirft work, before he has got a name, or they are yet pre- 
poſſeſt in his behalf; he has not endeavoured to make his 
court to, or flitter the great, to engage their applauſe z 
it is not required of you, Zelotes, that you ſhould cry out, 
This is a maſter- piece: Human wit never went 7 far; 
coe will judge of nobody's opinion, but in proportion 10 
what thoughts be has of this boot; extravagant and of- 
fenſive expreſſions, which ſmell of the 2 or the 
abbey, and are injurious to what is really commendable: 
But why cannot you only ſay it is a good book? It is 
true, at laſt you ſay it, when the whole kingdom has 
approved it; when foreigners, as well as your own coun- 
trymen are fond of it; when it is printed all over Europe; 
tranſlated into all languages; but then it is too late, and 
the author is not obliged to you. 3 

Some having read a book, quote certain lines which 
they do not underſtand, and rob them of their value by 
what they put in of their own: And theſe lines ſo broken 
and diſguiſed, that they are indeed their proper ſtile and 
thoughts, they expoſe to cenſure, maintain them to be 
bad, and as they cite them, the world readily agrees with 
them : But the paſſage they pretend to quote, 1s never 
the worſe for their injuſtice. | 

Well, ſays one, What is your opinion of Hermedorus's 
book? That it is bad, replies Anthymus ; That it ts bad, 
what do you mean, Sir? That it is bad, continues he; 
it is not a book, or at leaſt, it does not deſerve to be taken 
notice of, Have you read it? No, ſays Anthymus : 9 
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does he not add, Fulvia and Melania have condemned 
it without reading, and I am a Friend to Fulvia and 
Melania? 

Arſenes, from the altitudes of his underſtanding, con- 
templates mankind ; and at the diſtance from whence hz 
beholds them, ſeems affrighted at their littleneſs: Com- 
mended, exalted and mounted to the ſkies, by certain 
perſons who have reciprocally covenanted to admire one 
another: Contented with his own merit, he fancies he bes 
as much wit as he wants, and more than he ever will 
have: Poſſeſſed with his high thoughts, and full of 1tub- 
lime ideas, he ſcarcely finds time to pronounce ſome cer- 
tain oracles: Elevated by his character above human 
judgments, he leaves it for common ſouls to value a com- 
mon and uniform life, being anſwerable for his inconſtanc 
to none but his particular friends, WhO have reſolved to 
idolize him: They alone know how to judge or think: 
They alone know how to write, and only ought to write. 
There is no work, though never ſo well received in the 
world, or univerſally liked by men of wit and ſenſe, 
which he does approve, nay, which he would condeſcend 
to read; incapable of being corrected by this picture, 
which will not be ſo happy as to be ſeen by him. 

Theocrines is very well acquainted with what is trivial 
and unprofitable ; he is very ſingular in all his ſentiments, 
and always leſs proſound than methodical ; he makes no 
uſe of any thing but his memory, is reſerved, ſcornſul, 
and ſeems continually laughing to hiwmfelt at ſuch as he 
thinks do not value him. By. chance I once read him 
ſomething of mine, he heard it out with impatience, 
then Nel talked of his own: But what ſaid he of 
your's? ſay you: I have told you already, he talked to 
me of his own. Ss 

The moſt accompliſhed piece which the age has pro- 
duced, would fail under the hands of the criticks and 
cenſurers, if the author would hearken to all their objec- 
tions, and allow every one to throw out the paſſage that. 
pleaſed him the leaſt. 

Experience tells us, if there are ten perſons who would 
blot a thought or an expreſſion out of a book, there are 
a like number who world oppoſe it: Theſe will alledge, 
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For what would you ſuppreſs that thought? It is new, 
fine, and handſomely expreſt. "Thoſe, on the contrary, 
aft m it ſhould be omitted, at leaſt they would have given 


it another turn. In your work, ſays one, there is a tem 


exceeding witty, it points out your meaning very natu- 
rally; methinks, ſays another, that word is too bold, and 
yet does not ſignify fo much as you would have it. It is 
the ſame word, and the ſame lines theſe criticks differ fo 
much about, and yet they are all judges, or paſs for 
ſuch. What then ſhall an author do, but follow the ad- 
vice of thoſe who approve it? 

A ſerious author is not obliged to trouble his head with 
all the extravagant banters and bad jeſts which are thrown 
on him, or to be concerned at the impertinent conſtruc- 
tions which a ſort of men may make on ſome paſſages ot 
his writings, neither ought he to give himſelf the trouble to 
tuppreſs them. He is convinced, that let a man be never 
ſo exact in his manner of writing, the dull raillery and 
wretched buffoonery of certain worthleſs people are un- 
avoidable, ſince they make uſe of the beſt things only to 
turn them into ridicule. 

What a prodigious difference is there between a fine 
Piece, and one that is regular and perfect! I queſtion 
whether there is any of the laſt kind, it being leſs difficult 
for a rare genius to hit upon the great and ſublime, than 
to avoid all errors. The Cid, at its firſt appearance, was 
univerſally admired ; it lived in ſpite of policy or power, 
which attempted in vain to deſtroy it ; the perſons of qua- 
lity and the people, though always divided in their ſenti- 
ments, united themſelves in favour of this tragedy, and 
agreed to learn it by heart, that they might be beforehand 
with the actors in repeating it. The Cid, in ſhort, is one 
of the fineſt poems which can be made, and one of the 
beſt criticiſms which ever was written on any ſubject, is 
that on the Cid. 

Cafpys, who ſets up for a judge of ſtile, and fancies he 
writes like Bouhours, or Rabutin, oppoſes himſelf to the 
voice of the people, and is the only perſon that ſays, 
Damis is not a good author: Damis gives way to the 


multitude, and affirms ingenuouſly with the public, that 


Capys is a dull writer, , 
t 
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It is the buſineſs of the journaliſt to inform us view # 
book is publiſhed, for whom it is printed, for Cramoi/y, 
or for whom elſe, in what character, how bound, and on 
what ſuper, and at what ſign the bookſeller lives. Ih: 
13 his duty ; it is his folly to pretend to criticiſm. 

The higheſt reach of a news-writer is an empty reaſon- 
ing on policy, and vain conjectures on the public ma- 
nagement. 

Ihe news-writet lies down at night 1 In great ras pram Ly . 
relying upon ſome falſe news, which periſhes before mort 
ing, and which he is obliged to abandon as ſocn as be 
awakes. 

The philoſopher waſtes his life in obſerving men, ard. 
expoſing vice and folly ; if at any time he makes his 
thoughts public, it is not ſo much from the va nity of being 
an author, that he does io, as to ſet ſome truth he has 
found out iu a proper light, that it may make the impretiion 
he deſigns. Yet ſome readeis tink they do very well be 
him, it they ſay wich a magiſterial air, they have read 
his book, and that there is ſome tenſe in it; but he returns 
them their praiſes, which was not the deſign of his la- 
bours and lucubrations: He has higher aims, and acts 
vpon a more noble principle : He requires from mankind 
a greater and more extraordinary ſucceſs than commen- 
dation, or even rewards. He. requires amendment and 
reformation. 

A fool reads a book, and underſtands nothing in it; a 
little wit reads it, he fancies he is preſently maſter of it 
all without exception z a man of ſenſe ſometimes does not 
comprehend it entirely, he diſtinguiſhes what is clear from 
what is obſcure, whilſt the Beaux. E -{prits will have thoſe 
patlages dark which are not, and cannot underſtand what 
is really intelligible. 

An author endeavours in vain to make himſelf admired 
by his productions. A fool may ſometimes admire him, 
but then it is but a fool: And a man of fenſe has in him 
the feeds of all truths and all ſentiments, nothing is new. 
to him. He adavres little; he approves. 

I queſtion if it is poſſible to find in Letters more wit, a 
better menner, more agreeableneſs, and a finer ſtile, than 
vis find in Balzac's and Voitures. It is true, they __ 
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void of thoſe ſentiments which have ſince taken amongft 


us, and were invented by the ladies. That ſex excels 
ours in this kind of writing ; thoſe expreſſions and graces 
flow from them, which are in us the effects of tedious 
labour, and troubleſome enquiry ; they are happy in their 
terms, and place them ſo juitly, that every one preſently 
lights upon their meaning; as familiar as they are, yet 
they have the charm of novelty, and ſeem only deſigned 
tor the uſe they put them to; they only can expreſs a 
whole ſentence in a ſingle word, and render a delicate 
thought in a turn altogether as delicate: We find in all 
their letters an inimitable connexion continued through 
the whole, very naturally, and only linked together by 
the ſenſe. If the ladies were more correct, I might affirm, 
that they have produced ſome letters, the beſt written of 
any thing in our language. 

Terence wanted nothing but warmth : What purity, 
what exactneſs, what politeneſs, what elegance, and 
what characters! Moliere wanted nothing but to avoid. 
Jargon, and to write purely. What fire! What Naiwvere! 
What a ſource of geod pleaſantry! What imitation of 
manners! What images! What fatyr! What a man 
might be made of theſe two comic writers! _ 

I have read Malherbe and T heophile : They both un- 
derſtood nature, with this difference. The firſt, in a 
plain, uniform ſtile, diſcovers at once ſomething noble, 
tine, ſimple and natural, like a good painter, or a true 
hiſtorian. The other, without choice or exactneſs, with 


a looſe and uneven pen, ſometimes loaden with deſcrip- 
tions, grows heavy in particulars, and gives you an ana- 
tomy; ſometimes he feigns, exaggerates, and goes fo. 


much beyond the natural truth, that he makes a romance. 

Ronſard and Balzac have each in their kind good and 
bad things, enough to form after them very great men in 
verſe or proſe. 

Maro by his turn and ſtile, ſeems to have written ſince 
Ron ſard. There is little difference between. the firſt and 
us, but the alteration of a few words. N 

Ronſard and his contemporaries were more prejudicial 
than ſerviceable to ſtile. They kept it back in the way 
to perfection, and expoſed it to the danger of being always 
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defective. It is ſurprizing that Marot's works, which 
are ſo eaſy and natural, had not made Ronſard, otherwiſe 
full of rapture and enthuſiaſm, a much greater poet than 
Ronſard and Marot ; and that on the contrary, Beleau, 
Fodelle and Du Bartas, were ſo ſoon followed by a Ra- 
can, and a Malherbe ; or that the French language, be- 
fore it was ſcarce corrupted, ſhould be ſo quickly re- 
covered. 

Marot and Rabelais are inexcuſable, for ſcattering ſo 
much ribaldry in their writings; they having both genius 
and wit enough to have omitted it, without ſtriving to 
pleaſe ſuch as would rather meet matter of laughter than 
admiration in an author. Rabelais is incomprehenſible ; his 
book is an inexplicable Ænigma, a meer Chimera; tis a 
woman's face, with the feet and tail of a ſerpent, or ſome 
beaſt more deformed: Tis a monſtrous collection of fine 
and ingenious morality, with a mixture of beaſtlineſs: 
Where tis bad 'tis abominable, and fit for the diverſion of 
the rabble; and where 'tis good 'tis exquiſite, and may 
entertain the moſt delicate. 

Two writers in their works have condemned Montaigne: 
I confeſs he ſometimes expoſes himſelf to cenſure; but 
neither of theſe gentlemen will allow him to have any 
thing valuable. One of them thinks too little, to taſte 
an author who thinks a great deal; and the other thinks 
too ſubtily to be pleaſed with what is natural. 

A grave, ſerious, and ſcrupulous ſtile will live a lon 
while: Amyot and Coeffeteau are read, and who elſe of 
their contemporaries? Balzac for his phraſe and expreſ- 
ſion is lets old than Voiture. But it the wit, genius and 
manner of the laſt is not modern, nor ſo fred to 
our preſent writers, 'tis becauſe they can more eaſily neg- 
lect than imitate him; and that the few who followed 
could never overtake him. | 

The Mercure Gallant is a trifle below nothing, and 
there are many works of the fame importance; there is 
as much invention in men to grow rich by dull books, as 
there is want of ſenſe in buying them; 'tis 1gnorance of 
the people's judgment which makes men ſometimes fearful 
to venture abioad a great many dull pieces. 5 
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An Opera is the ſketch of ſome magnificent ſhew, of 
which it ſerves to give one an idea. 

I wonder how *tis poſſible that an Opera, with all its 
muſick and magnificence, ſhould yet fo ſucceſstully tire me. 

There are ſome places in an Opera which make us de- 
fire more, and others that difpole us to with it all over, 
according as we are pleaied or offended with the ſcenes, 
the actions, and the things repreſented. 

An Opera is not even to this day a poem, *tis verſes ;: 
nor a ſhew, fince machines have diſappeared, by the dex- 
trous management of Amphion and his race. Lis a con- 
cert of voices aſſiſted by inſtruments. We are cheated by 
thoſe who tell us, machines are the amuſements of ch1i- 
dren, and proper only tor puppet plays. It increaſes and 
embelliſhes the fiftion, and keeps the ſpeQators in that 
ſweet illuſion, which is the higheſt pleaſure of the theatre, 
eſpecially where it has a mixture of marvellous. There. 
is no need of wings, or cars, or metamorphoſes, in Tra- 


gedy: But they are neceſſary in an Opera, its chief de- 
ſign being to hold the mind, the eye, and the ear, in an 


equal enchantment, 
The criticks, or ſuch as would be thought ſo, will ever 


have the decifive voice at all public ſhews: They canton 


and divide themſelves into parties; on both fides puſhed 


on by a particular intereſt, oppoſite to that of the p ublick, 


or equity, admiring only ſuch a poem, or ſuch a piece of 


muſick, and condemning all the reſt: They are ſometimes 


ſo warm in their prejudices, that they are at a loſs how to 
defend them; and injure the reputation of their cabal by 
their viſible injuſtice and partiality. Theſe men diſcourage 
the poets and muſicians, by a thouſand contradictions, re- 
tarding the prozreſs of Arts and Sciences, depriving ſeve- 
ral maſters of the fiuit they would draw from emulation, 
and the world of many excellent performances. 

What is the reaſon that we laugh ſo freely, but are 
aſhamed to weep at the theatre? Is nature leſs ſubject to 
be ſoftened by pity, than to burſt out into laughter at what 
is comical? ls it the alteration of our looks that prevents 
us? That is greater in an immoderate laughter, than in 
the moſt bitter grief; and we turn away our faces to laugh 
as well as to weep, in the prefencg of people of quality, 
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or ſuch as we reſpect. Is it reluQancy to be thought ten- 
der, or ſnew any emotion at a falſe ſubject, where we 
fancy we ate impoſed on? Without naming ſome grave 
men, or perſons of ſound judgments, who think there is 
as much weakneſs ſhewn in laughing exceſſively as in 
weeping; what is it that we look for in tragedy? Is it 
to laugh? Does not truth reign there as lively by its 
images as in comedy? And does not ti.e ſoul imagine 


things tiue in either kind, before it ſuffers itſelf to be 


moved? Or is it fo eaſy to be pleaſed, that veriſimilitude 
is not neceſſary towards it? As therefore 'tis thought no 
odd thing to hear the whole amphitheatre ring with an 
univerſal laughter, at ſome paſlage of a comedy ; but on 
the contrary, implies that ſomething was pleaſantly faid, 
and naturally performed; fo the extreme violence which 
every one offers to himſelf, in conſtraining his tears, and 
diſguiſing them with affected grimaces, clearly prove, 
that the natural effect of good tragedy, is to make us weep 
with all freedom, and in concert in one anothers ſight, and 
without any other diſturbance than wiping our eycs; tho? 
after we have agreed to indulge our paſſion, *twill be found 
there is often leſs room to fear we ſhould weep at the the- 
atre, than be tired or ſhocked there. 

Tragedy engages the ſoul in the very beginning, and 
gives it no time afterwards to wander from what 'tis em- 
ployed about. If a man gets a little releaſe, tis only to 
be plunged in new abyſſes, and into freſh alarms; it con- 
ducts him by terror to pity, and reciprocally by pity to 
terror: It leads him thro? tears, ſighs, incertitudes, hopes, 
fears, horrors and ſurprizes, to the cataſtrophe: It ſhould 
not then be a collection of pretty thoughts, tender decla- 


rations, gallant diſcourſes, agreeable pictures, ſoft words, 


or ſometimes pleaſant jeſts, followed indeed at laſt with a 
ſcene of mutineets, who, right or wrong, knock fome 
unfortunate man on the head, and fo make a clear ſtage. 
It is not ſufficient that the manners of the ſtage ought 
not to be bad, they ſhould be decent and inſtructive. 


Some things are ſo low, fo mean, ſo dull and inſignificant : * 
in themſelves, that the poet is not permitted to write, nor 
the audience to be diverted by them. The peaſant or the 
drunkard may furniſh out ſome ſcenes for the Farce-wri- 


ter; 
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ter; they muſt never enter into true comedy; for ſinc 
ſuch characters cannot anſwer the main end, they ſhould 
not be the main action of the play. Perhaps you will 
ſay they are natural; fo is a lackey whiſtling, or a ſick 
man on his cloſe-ſtool; by the fame rule: you may 
bring them on the ſtage, or the drunkard ſnoaring and 
vomiting; is there any thing more natural? ' is the 
property of an effeminate fellow to rife late, to paſs the 
beſt part of the day at his toilet, to adjuſt himſelf at his 
glaſs, to be perfumed and powdered, to put on his patches, 
to receive and anſwer his billets: When this part is 
brought to the ſtage, if tis continued two or three acts 
it may be the more natural, and conformable to the origi- 
nal, but 'tis the more dull and inſipid. 

Plays and roimances, in my opinion, may be made as 
uſeful as they are prejudicial to ſuch as read them: There 
are ſo many great examples of conſtancy, virtue, tender- 
neſs, and diſintereſt; ſo many fine and perfect characters, 
that when a young perſon turns his proſpect thence on e- 
very thing about him, and finds nothing but unworthy 
objects, very much below what he came from admiring, 
* how he can be guilty of the leaſt weakneſs for 
them. - 

Corneille cannot be equalled where he is excellent, he 
is then an original and unimitable, but he 1s unequal; his 
firſt plays are dry and languiſhing, and gave us no reaſon 
to hope he would afterwards. rife to ſuch. a height; and his 
laſt plays make us wonder how he could fall from it. In 
ſome of his: beſt pieces there are unpardonable faults a- 
gainſt the manners; his declamatory ſtile puts a ſtop to 
the action, and makes it languiſh ; there are ſuch negligen- 
ces in the verſe and expreſſion, that we can hardly. com- 


proved how fo great a man could be guilty of them. 


he moſt eminent thing in him is his ſublime genius, to 


which he is beholden for ſome of the happieſt verſes that: 
ever were read; and fbr the conduct of his plays, where he 

ten ventures againſt the rules of the antients: He is ad- 
mirable in unravelling his plots ; and in this, does not 
always ſubje& himſelf to the judgment of the Greeks, or 
their great ſimplicity: On the contrary, he loads the ſcene 
with events, and moſt commonly comes off with ſucceſs ;; 
he is above all to be admired for hiz great variety, my 
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little agreeinent we find in his deſigns, amongſt the great 
number of poems he compoſed. In Racine's plays, there 
is more likeneſs, they lead more to the ſame thing; but 
he is even and every where ſupported, as well in the de- 
ſign and conduct of his pieces, which are juſt, regular, 
full of good ſenſe, and natural, as in the verſification, 
which'is rich in rhymes, elegant, numerous, harmonious, 
and correct. He is an exact imitator of the antients, 
whom he follows religiouſly in the ſimplicity of action. 
He wants not the ſublime and the marvellous, and where 
'tis proper, he is maſter of the moving and pathetick, as 
well as his predeceſſor Corneille, here can we find 
greater tenderneſs than is diffuſed thro' the Cid, Polieucte, 
and the Horaces? What greatneſs of ſoul is there in 
Mithridates, Porus, and Burrhus? They were both well 
acquainted with terror and pity, the favourite paſſions of 
the ancients, which the poets are fond of exciting on the 
theatre. As Oreſtes in the Andromache of Racine, the 
Phedra of the ſame author, and the Oedipus and the 
Horaces of Corneille ſufficiently prove. If 1 may be al- 
lowed to make a compariſon, or to ſhew the talent of both 
the one and the other, as it is to be diſcoyered in their 
writings, I ſhould probably ſay, that Corneille ſubjects 
us to his characters and ideas; Racine's are more con- 
formable to our own: The one paints men as they ought 
to be; the other deſcribes them as they are. There is in 
the firſt, more of what we admire, and - ought to imitate ; 
and in the ſecond, more of what we know 1n others, and 
approve in ourſelves, Corneille elevates, ſurprizes, tri- 
umphs, and inſtructs. Racine pleaſes, affects, moves, 
and penetrates. The former works on us by what is fine, 
noble and commanding: The latter inſinuates himſelf into 
us by the delicacy of his paſſions. One is full of max- 
ims, rules and precepts; the other of pleaſing and agree- 
able ſentiments: We are engaged more at Corneille's pieces, 
at Racine's more ſoftened and concerned. Corneille 1s 
more moral, Racine more natural. 'The one feems to 
imitate Sophocles, the other Euripides. 

Some Perſons have a facility of ſpeaking alone, and a 
long time; joined with extravagant geſtures, a loud voice, 
and ſtrong lungs ; this the people call eloquence. * 
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coafine eloquence to public orations; and then cannot diſ- 
tinguiſh it from a heap of figures, from the uſe of great 
words, and the roundneſs of periods. 
 Logick is the art to make truth prevalent ; and eloquence 
a gift of the foul, that renders one maſter of the ſenſe 
and hearts of other men, by which we perſuade and in- 
ſpire them with what we pleaſe. 

Eloquence may be found in all diſcourſes, and all kind. 


of writings; it is rarely where we ſeek it, and ſometimes 
where tis leaſt expected. 


LEloquence is to the ſublime, what the whole is to its. 


part. 


What is the ſublime? It does not appear that any body 
has defined it. Is it a figure? Is it compoſed of one or 
more ſigures? Does the ſublime enter into. all forts of 
writing? Or are great ſubjects only capable of it? Is it 
not in eclogues, a fine wit and natural ſimplicity ; in fa- 
miliar letters and converſation a great delicacy ;* or rather, 
is not wit and delicacy. the ſublime of thoſe works where 
they make the perſection? What is this ſublime, and in 
what does it conſiſt? 

Synonymas are ſeveral dictions or different phraſes, that 
ſignify the ſame thing. An Antitheſis is the oppolition of 
two truths, which give light to each other. A Meraphor, 
or Compariſon, borrows from a ftrange thing, the natural 
and ſenſible image of a true one. An Hyperbole expreſſes 
things above truth, to reduce the mind to underſtand it 
better. The ſublime paints nothing but truth; only in a 
noble ſubject, it paints it all entire in its cauſes and effects; 
tis the expreſſion or image moſt worthy the dignity of the 
truth it treats of. Little wits cannot find the proper ſingle 
expreſſion, and therefore uſe Synonymas. Young, men are 
dazzled with the luſtre of an Antitheſis, and generally make 
uſe of it. True wits, and ſuch who delight in images 
that are exact, are for Metaphors and Compariſons. 
Quick wits, ſull of fire, and whom a vaſt imagination 
carries beyond either rules or juſtice, are never ſatisfied 
without an Hyberbole. As for the ſublime, *tis, even 
amongſt the greateſt genius's, only the moſt elevated that 
are capable of it. | 
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Every one who would write purely, ſhould put himſelf 
in the place of his readers, examine his own work as a 
thing that is new to him, which he never read before, 
where he is not at all concerned, and which the author 
had ſubmitted to his criticiſm. He ſhould not ſuppoſe 
another man will underſtand his writings, becauſe he un- 
derſtands them himſelf, but becauſe they are in themſelves 
really intelligible. 

An author ſhould not only endeavour to make himſelf 
underſtood, but he muſt ſtrive to inform us of ſuch things 
as deſerve to be underſtood. He ought, tis true, to have 
pure language, and a chaſte expreſſion; but they alſo 
ought to expreſs lively, noble, and ſolid thoughts, full of 
good ſenſe and ſound reaſon. He proſtitutes chaſtity and 
clearneſs of ftile, who waſtes it on ſome frivolous, pue- 
rile, dull and common ſubject, that has neither ſpirit, fire, 
nor novelty ; where the reader may perhaps eaſily find out 
the meaning of the author, but he is much more certain 
to be tired with his productions. 

If we aim to be profound in certain writings; if we 
affect a polite turn, and ſometimes too much delicacy, 
tis meerly from che good opinion we have of our readers. 

We have this diſadvantage in reading books written by 
men of party and cabal, we ſeldom meet with truth in 
them: Actions are there diſguiſed, the reaſons of both 
ſides are not alledged with all their force, nor with an en- 
tire exactneſs. He who has the greateſt patience, muſt 
read abundance of hard and ſcurrilous reflections on the 
graveſt men, who make a perſonal quarrel about a point 
of doctrine, or matter of controverſy. Theſe books are 
particular in this, that they deſerve not the prodigious 
fale they find at their firſt appearance, nor the profound 
oblivion that attends them afterwards: When the fury 
and diviſion of parties ceaſe, they are forgotten like an 
almanack out of date. 

"Tis the glory and merit of ſome men to write well, 
and of others not to write at all. 

For this laſt twenty years we have been regular in our 
writings: We have faithfully obſerved conſtruction, and 
enriched our language with new words, thrown off the 
yoke of latiniſm, and reduced our ftile to a pure French 

phreſe : 
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phraſe: We have almoſt found again the numbers which 
Malherbe and Balzac hit upon firſt, and ſo many au- 
thors after them ſuffered to be loſt. We have, in ſhort, 
brought into our diſcouſes all the order and clearneſs they 
are capable of, and this will inſenſibly lead us at laſt to 
add wit. 

There are ſome artiſts and ſkilful men, whoſe genius 
is as vaſt as the art or ſcience they profeſs: They pay 
with intereſt, by their contrivance- and invention, what 
they borrow from its principles: They frequently break 
through the rules of art, to ennoble it; and thwart the 
common roads, if they do not conduct them to what is 
great and extraordinary: They go alone, they leave their 
company a long way behind; whilſt they are by them» 
ſelves mounting high, and penetrating far into the ſecrets 
of their profeſſion; emboldened by their ſuccefs, and en- 
couraged by the advantages they draw from their irregu- 
larity. Whilſt men of ordinary, ſoſt, and moderate parts, 
as they can never reach them, ſo they never admire them; 
they cannot comprehend, and much lefs imitate them ; 
they. live peaceably within the compaſs of their own 
ſphere, aiming at a certain point, which makes the bounds 
of their inſight and capacity : They go no farther, be- 
cauſe they ſee nothing beyond it: They are at beſt, but 
the firſt of a ſecond claſs, and excellent in mediocrity. 

I may venture to call certain wits, inferiour or ſubaltern; 
they ſeem as if they were born only to collect, regiſter, 
and raiſe magazines out of the productions of other ge- 
nius's: They are plagiaries, tranſlators, or compilers : 
They never think, bur tell you what other men have 
thought: And as the good choice of thoughts proceeds 
from invention, having none of their own, they are ſel- 
dom juſt in their collections, but chooſe rather to make 
them large than excellent: They have nothing original of 
their own; they know nothing of what they learn; and 
learn what the reſt of the world are unwilling to know, 
a vain and uſeleſs ſcience, neither agreeable nor profitable 
in commerce or converſation: Like falſe money, it has 
no currency; for we are at once ſurprized with their 
reading, and tired with their company and writings : 
However, the great ones and the vulgar miſtake them for 
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men of learning; but wiſe men know very well what 
they are, and tank them with pedants. 

Criticiſm is commonly a trade, not a ſcience; it re- 
auires more health than wit, more labour than capacity, 
and habit than genius. If a perſon pretends to it, . who 
has leſs diſcernment than reading, and engages himſelf in 
ſome ſubjects, he will corrupt his own judgment as well 
as his reader's. 

I would adviſe an author, born only to copy, who in 
extreme modeſty works after another man, to chuſe for 
his patterns, ſuch writings as are full of wit, imagination, 
and even good learning: If he does not reach his ori- 
ginals, he may at leaſt come ſomewhat near them, and 
may make himſelf be read: He ought, on the contrary, 
to avoid, as he would deſtruction, any defire to imitate 
thoſe who write by humour, who ſpeak from their paſ- 
ſions, which inſpire them with figures and terms; and 
draw, if I may by it, from their very entrails, what they 


_ expreſs on their paper. Theſe are dangerous models, 


and will infallibly make him write meanly, dully, and ri- 
diculouſly. Beſides, I ſhould laugh at a man, who would 
ſeriouſly endeavour to. ſpeak in my tone of voice, or be 
like me in the face. | 

A man, born a chriſtian and a Frenchman, is confined 
in ſatire: [The great ſubjects are forbidden him; he at- 
tempts them ſometimes, and then turns off to the little 
things, which he raiſes by the beauty of his genius and 
his ſtile. | | 

Every one ſhould avoid the empty and puerile ſtile, for 
fear of being like Dorilas and Handburg : On. the con- 
trary, in one ſort of writing, a man may be ſometimes 
bold in his expreſſions, uſe tranſpoſitions, and any thin 
which paints his ſubject to the life; pitying thoſe, who 
are not ſenſible of the pleaſure which there is in this li- 
berty, to ſuch as.uſe and underſtand it. 

He who regards nothing more in his works, than the 
taſte of the age, has a greater value for his perſon than 
his writings: He ſhould always aim at perfeCtion ; and 


tho his cotemporaries refuſe him juſtice, poſterity will 
give it him. | 
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We muſt never put a jeſt in the wrong place; it of- 
fends inſtead of pleaſing, and vitiates our own judgments 
as well as other men's. The ridicule is only proper when 
it comes in with a good grace, and in a manner which 
both pleaſes and inſtructs. 

Horace or Boileau, have ſaid ſuch a thing before you. 
I take your word for it, but I ſaid it as my own, and 
may not I think a juſt thought after them, as others may 
do the ſame after me? 


Or PERSONAL MERIT. 


HO is there that is not convinced, he is but a aſe- 
leſs perſon, tho' he has never ſo many good qua- 
lities, and never ſuch an extraordinary merit ; when he 
conſiders, that at his death he leaves a world, which is 
not like to miſs him, and where there are ſuch numbers 
to ſupply his place. 

All the worth of ſome people lies in their mighty 
names: Look but near them, and that which we took 
for merit diſappears. Twas only the diſtance which im- 
poſed on us before. | 

Tho I am very well perſuaded, that thoſe perſons who 
are Choſe for different employments, every man according 
to his genius and profeſſion, acquit themſelves well, yet 
I ſhall venture to ſay, that there are in all the world a 
great many men, known or unknown, who are not em- 
ployed, that would acquit themſelves altogether as well. 
And this I am inclined to think, from the ſtrange ſucceſs 
of ſome people, whom fortune only has thrown into 
poſts,” and from whom, until then, no great matters were 
expected. 8. 

How many admirable men and fine genius's are dead 
without ever being talked of? And how, many are living, 
that neither now, nor ever will be talked of? | 

How difficult is it for a man, without cabal or party, 
who is engaged with no ſociety or body of men, but who 
ſtands alone, and has nothing but a great deal of merit 
for his recommendation; how difficult, I fay, will it 2 

or 
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for him to make his way through his obſcurity, and come 
to ſtand upon a level with a coxcomb in great reputation 

It is ſeldom that one man, of himſelf, finds out the 
merit of another. 

Men are ſo employed about themſelves, that they have 
not the leiſure to diſtinguiſh and penetrate into others; 
which is the cauſe that a great merit, joined to a great 
modeſty, may be a long time before it is diſcovered. 

genius and great abilities are ſometimes wanting, 
ſometimes only epportunities. Some deſerve praiſe for 
what they have done, and others for what they could 
have done, 

It is not ſo hard to meet with wit, as with people that 
make a good uſe of their own, or another man's. 

There are more tools than workmen, and of the laſt 
more bad than good: What think you of him that takes 
up his plane to ſaw with it, and would needs plane his 
work with his ſaw? 

There is not in the world ſo toilfome a trade as that of 
Purſuing fame: Life concludes before you have gone 
through with the rough part of your work. 

What's to be done with this Egeſippus, who ſollicits 
for an employment? Shall he have a poſt in the exchequer 


or in the army? It is indeed perfectly indifferent which of 


them he has; nor can any thing but intereſt decide it, for 
he is even as good an accomptant, as he is a ſoldier. 


Ohl but his friends ſay, he is capable of any thing; that is, 


he has a talent for no one thing more than another, and 


that is, in other terms, he is capable of nothing. Thus it is 


with moſt men: They beſtow their youth entirely upon 
themſelves; they debauch themſelves with idleneſs and 
pleaſure, and then falſly think when they are old or poor, 
the commonwealth is bound to relieve them; never re- 
garding that important maxim, which ſays, That men 


- ought to employ the firſt years of life to become ſo qua- 


tified by their ſtugies and pains, that the commonwealth 
may have occaſion for their knowledge or induſtry ; that 
they may be like neceſſary materials in the fabrick of the 
commonwealth, and ſo the public, in intereſt and honour, 
ſtand obliged to advance them. 
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It is our duty to render ourſelyes perfectly well quall- 
fied for ſome employment; the reſt does not concern us. 
It is the buſineſs of others. 

To owe our merit to ourſelyes alone, without any de- 
pendance on others, or to renounce our pretenſions to 
merit, is an ineſtimable maxim, and of infinite advantage 
in the world. It is favourable to the weak, the virtuous, 

and the witty, whom it either renders maſters of their for- 
tune or their eaſe ; but pernicious to the great, whom it 
would abridge of their attendants, -or rather of the num- 
ber of their ſlaves; would mortify their pride with the 
loſs of ſome ſhare of their authority ; and would reduce 
them almoſt to their own equipage. This would deprive 
them of the pleaſure of being courted, preſſed, ſollicited, 


of the ſatisfaction of being attended, or of refuſing, of 


promiſing and not performing. This would thwart them 
in the humour they have ſometimes of bringing coxcombs 
into . extenuating merit when they chance to diſcern 
it. his would baniſh from courts, intrigues, caballings, 
- Ul-offices, flattery, baſeneſs and deceit. This would, of 

a tempeſtuous court, full of plots and contrivances, make 
it to reſemble one of the ordinary repreſentations of the 
theatre, where the wiſe are never but ſpectators: This 
would reſtore dignity to the ſeveral conditions of men, 
and ſerenity to their looks.; enlarge their liberty, and re- 
vive in them, together with the natural talents, the habit 
of labour and exerciſe. This would excite them to emu- 
lation, to a deſire of glory, to a love of virtue; and in- 
ſtead of vile, unquiet or lazy courtiers, burthenſome 
often to the commonwealth, would teach them prudence 
in the conduct of their families, or in the management of 
their eftates, or make them upright judges, or good offi- 
cers, or great commanders, or orators, or philoſophers ; 
and all the inconvenience of this to any of them, would 
be perhaps to leave their heirs not ſo vaſt an eſtate as an 
excellent example. 

There is occaſion for a great deal of reſolution, as well 
as greatneſs of ſoul, to retuſe poſts and employments, and 
to reſt content with retirement and doing nothing. There 
are few who have merit enough to play this part hand- 
fomely, or know how to paſs their leiſure hours, ge 
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that which the vulgar call buſineſs. There is nothing 
wanting to the idlenets of a wiſe man, but a better name, 
and that his meditation, diſcourſe, reading, and repole, 
ſhould be called employment. 

A man of merit and in place is never uneaſy and out 
of humour through vanity. The poſt that he is in does 
not puff him up fo much, as a greater, which he thinks 
he deſerves, and which he has not, makes him humble. 
He is more ſubject to be diſturbed, than to be haughty or 
diſdainful ; it is at himſelf alone that he is concerned. 

It is a great deal of trouble for a man of merit to make 
his court aſſiduouſly; but not for the reaſon which ſome 
may preſently imagine. He has more modeſty than to 
think that he does the leaſt pleaſute to a prince, to ſtand 
conſtantly in his paſſage, to poſt himſelf jutt before him, 
and make himlelf taken notice of; he is more apt to fear 
that he is importunate, and all the reaſons drawn from 
cuſtom and duty, are hardly ſufficient to perſuade him to 
make his appearance. While on the contrary, another 
who has a good opinion of himſelf, and one whom the 
vulgar cry up for a briſk man, takes a pride to ſhew him- 
ſelf, and makes his court with the greater confidence, 
becauſe it cannot enter into his head, that the great, by 
whom he is ſeen every day, ſhould think otherwiſe of 
him, than he does of himſelf. 

The pleafure, which a man of honour takes in being 
conſcious to himſelf ef having performed his duty, is x 
reward he pays himſelf for all his pains, and makes him 
the leis to regret the applauſe, eſteem and acknowledg- 
ments, which he is ſometimes deprived of. 

If I durſt make a compariſon between two conditions 
of lite vaſtly different, I would ſay, that a man of courage 
applies himſelf to the execution of his duty, almoſt in 
the ſame manner, as a tyler goes about his work: Neither 
the one nor the other ſeeks ro expoſe his life, ſo neither 
of them is diverted by danger. Death is an inconvenience 
that happens in both their callings, but is never an ob- 
ſtacle. he firſt is not more vain for having appeared in 
the trenches, mounted a breach, or forced a retrench- 

ment, than the other is, for having climbed to ſome deſ- 
perate height, or to the oy. of ſome ſteeple, It was the 
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endeavour of both theſe to do well, while the coward 
only endeavours to get it faid that he did fo. 2 
Modeſty is to me1it what ſhades are to the figures in a 
picture. It gives it ſtrength and heightning. | 
That ſimplicity of outward appeatance, which in vul- 
gar men, ſeems to be their proper cloaths, ſhaped and 
titted to their ſize, is the ornamental habit of thoſe per- 
ſons whoſe lives have been full of great actions. I com- 
pare them to the beauty, that is more charming for being 
negligent. | 
Some people, who in themſelves being very well ſatis- 
hed with the tolerable ſucceſs of ſome action which they 
have done, and having heard that modeſty becomes great 
men, affect the natural air and ſimplicity of the truly 
modeſt ; like thoſe people, who, though they arg none of 
the talleſt, ſtoop when they come under a door, for fear 


of ſtriking their heads againſt the top of it. 


Your fon liſps, think not of making him mount the 
tribunal ; your daughter too looks as if ſhe were made 
for the world, never contine her amongſt the Veſtals. 
Xanthus your freed-man is timorous and feeble, make no 


delay, but take him out of the legions preſently. You 


ſay, you would advance him, heap wealth on him then, 
load him with lands, titles and poſſeſſions. Make uſe of 
your time, for now we live in ſuch an age, when the 

will do him more credit than virtue. But this will coſt me 
too much, you reply. Ah, Craſſus ! do you now ſpeak 
feriouſly ? Why! it is no more for you to enrich Xanthus, 
the perſon whom you love, than it is for you to procure 


a drop of water from the Tiber, and by that means to 


prevent the ill conſequences which muſt certainly attend 

bis preſent engagement in an affair which he 1s abſolutely 

unfit for. | | 
It is virtue which ſhould determine us in the choice of 


our friends, fo it is that alone, which we ſhould always 


regard in them, without enquiring into their good or ill 


fortune ; and when we find we have reſolution enough to 


follow them in adverſity, then we ought boldly, and-with 
aſſurance, to cultivate their friendſhip in their greateſt 
proſperity. | - 1 
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If it is common to be touched with things that are 
ſcarce and rare, how comes it that we are ſo little touched 
with virtue? 

If it is a happineſs to be nobly deſcended, it is no leſs 
to have ſo much merit, that nobody enquires whether we 
are ſo or no. 

There have appeared in the world from time to time, 
ſome admirable extraordinary men, whoſe virtue and emi- 
nent qualities have caſt a prodigious luſtre ; like thoſe 
unuſual ſtars in the heavens, the cauſes of which we are 
ignorant of, and know as little what becomes of them 
after they diſappear. Theſe men neither have anceſtors, 
nor poſterity : They alone compoſe their whole race. 

Right reaſon diſcovers to us our duty, and the obliga- 
tion we lye under to perform it. If danger attends it, ta 
perform it in ſpight of danger. It either inſpires us with 
courage, or ſerves us inſtead of it. 

The man that is ſingle and free in the world, if he has 
wit, may live and make a figure above his fortune or qua- 
lity. Which is not ſo eafily done, if he's confined. 
Marriage ſeems to range every body in their proper rank 
and degree. | 

Next to perſonal merit, it muſt be owned; that emi- 
nent dignities and titles give the greateſt diſtinction and 
luftre to men, and that the perſon who does not know 
how to be an Eraſmus, is in the right to endeayour to be 
a biſhop. Some, to encteaſe their fame, heap dignity 
upon dignity, one. honour on another, are created peers, 
knights of the order, primates, and what not. They 
may want the Tiara; but what occaſion has T rophimus 
to be made a cardinal ? 

You tell me that the gold in Philemon's rich cloaths 
makes a glittering ſhew, but does it not do the ſame thing 
at the lace-man's? His cloaths are made of rhe finett 
ſtuffs, but are thoſe ſame ſtuffs leſs fine in the ſhops, or 
in the whole piece ? But then the embroidery and other 
trimming make them ſtill more magnificent. Do they fo ? 
I think for that his taylor's fancy is to be commended, 
Aſk him what o'clock it is, he pulls out a watch, which 
for the workmanſhip is a maſter- piece; he has an onix for 
the handle of his ſword, and on his finger he wears fo 
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large and bright a diamond, that it dazzles your eyes to 
look on it; he wants none of all thoſe curious toys, which 
are worn more out of oftentation than ſervice; and is as 
extravagant in his dreſs, as a young fellow that has mar- 
ried a rich widow. Well, at laſt you have given me the 
curiolity to ſee at leaſt all this finery ; but, do you hear, 
ſend me hither Philemon's cloaths and jewels, and I will 
excuſe you for his perſon, 

Thou art mightily miſtaken, Philemen, with that glit- 
tering coach, that number of raſcals behind it, and be- 
fore it, and thoſe ſix horſes to draw thee in tate, it thou 
thinkeſt to be eſteemed a whit the more: No, we make 
our way through all that train, which is not properly 
thine, to come directly to thyſelf, whom we find to be a 
coxcomb. | 

Not but it is true, the man is to be forgiven who fancies 
himſelf the greater wit, and the more nobly deſcended, 
becanſe of his rich coaches, cloaths and ſplendid equi- 
page, for indeed it is but the fame opinion which he reads 

in the faces-and eyes of thoſe who addreſs him, 

You have ſeen at court, and often in the city, one with 
a long ſilk cloak, or a very fine cloth one, a large ſurcin- 
Zle tied high upon his breaſt, ſhoes of the fineſt Turkey 
leather, and a little cap of the ſame, a ſtarched band, 
and hair moſt nicely curled, and ſet in great order, with 
a fair, ruddy complexion, who has talked of metaphyſi- 
cal diſtinctions, of the light of glory and viſibility of 
God, c. U his thing is called a doctor. Another is 
humble, has been bury'd alive in his cloſet, has ſtudied, 
fearched, enquired, diſputed, read, or writ all his life 
time. This is the man of learning. 

It is with us the buſineſs of the ſoldier to be brave, 
and for one of the long- robe to be learned; we proceed 
no farther. With the Romans, the gown- man was brave, 
and the ſoldier learned. A Roman in one perſon united 
both theſe profeſſions. 

The hero ſeems only to be a ſoldier, while the great 
man is of all profeſſions, a ſcholar, a ſoldier, a ſtateſman 
and courtierz put them together, they are not bot 1 worth 
one honeſt man, | x 
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In war the diſtinction be:ween the hero and the great 
man is very nice. All the military virtues go to the mak- 
ing up ot both their characters. The firſt ſeems to be 
young, dating, bold, ventureſome and dauntleſs. The 
other excels him in a proſound ſenſe, a valt foreſight, a 
great capacity, and a long experience. Perhaps Alexa;:- 
der was but a hero, and Cæ& ſar was the great man. 

A milius received all theſe qualities at his birth, to 
which the greateit men do not arrive, without abundance 
of rules, ſtudy, and application; he had no more to do 
in his tender years, but to give up himſelf entirely to tha 
conduct of his own happy genius; he did, he acted ſe- 
veral. things before he knew them, or rather he knevs 
thoſe things which he had never been taught. Shall J 
ſay it? Several victories that he gained, were the plays 
and diverſions of his infancy. It would make a lite, at- 
tended with long ſucceſs and experience, illuſtrious, only 
to have performed the actions of his youth. All the oc- 
caſions which have ſince offered, he has embraced, and 
has come off victorious; his virtue and his ſtars have 
created occaſions on purpoſe for him; he was admired 
for what he could have done, as well as for what he had 
done. The people looked on hin as a man, for whom 
it was impoſſible to yield to the enemy, to give ground 
either for numbers or difficulty. They regarded him, as 
one having a ſoul of a ſupertor order, wliich by its light 
and knowledge, faw farther than any man did before. 
To behold him at the head of the legions was a ſure pre- 
ſage of victory, and his ſingle perſon accounted more 
valuable than many legions. He was great in proſperity, 
greater by the oppoſition of fortune. The raiſing a ſiege, 
a retreat, have gained him more honour than a triumph. 
They were eſteemed next to battles won, and towns taken. 
He was at once full ot glory and modeſty, He has been 
heard to ſay, I fled, with the ſame grace that he faid, 
We beat them. He was devoted to the ſtate. and his fa- 
mily, ſincere to God and man, as paſſionate an admirer of 
merit, as if he had not been ſo well acquainted with it 
himſelf. True, unaffected, magnanimous ; one in whom 


none of all the virtues were wanting, but thoſe which 
were. not extraordinary 
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The race of the gods, if I may expreſs myſelf fo, are 
exempt from the rules of nature. They are like the ex- 
ceptions from her general rules: They wait not for time 
or age. Merit in them prevents years ; they are in- 
ſtructed as ſoon as born, and arrive at the perfect ſtate of 
manhood, before ordinary men get out of their infancy. 

Short- ſighted people, I mean ſuch who have but freight 
imaginations, which never extend beyond their own little 
iphere, cannot comprehend that univerſality of talents 
which is obſervable ſometimes in the ſame perſons. They 
exclude ſolidity from any thing that's agreeable ; or when 
they diſcover in 2ny one the graces of the body, activity, 
dexterity, addreſs, they will not allow them the endow- 
ments of the mind, judgment, prudence, wiſdom. Let 
hiſtory ſay what it will, they will not believe that Socrates 
eyer danced. | 

There are few men ſo accompliſhed, or fo neceſlary, 
but have ſome failings or other, which will make their 
friends bear the loſs of them with the greater patience. 

It is not impoſſible for a man of wit, but of a charac- 
ter plain and ſincere, to fall into a ſnare. He thinks no 
body would lay one for him, or pick him out to make a 
bubble of. This confidence of his makes him leſs cau- 
tious, and the buffoons are very ſmart in their raillery upon 
his ſecurity. They who attewapt him a ſecond time will 
certainly pay for all. He is cheated but once. 

I would, as it is but juſtice, carefully avoid the offend- 
ing any perſon, but above all, a man of wit, if I had no 
regard in the world but to my own intereſt. 

There are thoſe manners and peculiar ways in men, 
which will appear, and diſcover what they are, let them 
be ever fo cloſe, or let them uſe ever ſo much cunning, 
or care to conceal them. A blockhead neither comes nor 
goes, nor fits nor riſes, nor is ſilent, nor ſtands upon his 
legs, like a man of ſenſe. 

I came to know Mopſus from a viſit he made me once, 
though he had no acquaintance with me before : But it is 


common with him to defire ſome whom he does not know, 


to bring him acquainted with others to whom he is equal- 
ly unknown ; and to write to a woman, whom he only 
knows by ſight ; he introduces himſelf into a converſation 
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of people, that deſerve the laſt diſtinction and reſpect, 


though he is a perfect ſtranger to every one of them; and 
there, without waiting till he is aſked, or without per- 
ceiving that he is tronbleſome, he falls a talking after his 
manner, that is, both a great deal and ridiculouſly. At 
another time, he comes into a public aſſembly, and fits 
down any where, without any regard to others or him- 
ſelf; he is removed out of a place which was reſerved 
for ſome miniſter of ſtate, and he goes and ſeats himſelf 
in one that belongs to a duke ; he 1s the diverſion of the 
croud, yet ſo grave himſelf, that he is the only perſon 
there who docs not laugh; he is like the dog, drive hin 
out of the king's chair, up he jumps into the preacher's 
deſk, He — on the reflections of the world, without 
any manner of concern or bluſhing. For modeſty, the 
blockhead and he may very well go together. 

Celſus is but of mean condition, yet thoſe of the beſt 
quality entertain him; he has no learning, yet he has 
buſineſs with the learned; he has little merit himſelf, yet 
he is acquainted with thoſe who have a great deal; he 
has no abilities, but a tongue that ſerves juſt to make him 
underſtood, and feet that carry him from one place to 
another. He is a fellow made to run backwards and for- 
wards on errands, to hear propoſals, and report them; to 
make ſome of his own and exceed his commiſſion, and 
then to be diſowned in it; to reconcile people, that fall 
out again the firſt time they ſee one another; to ſucceed 
in one affair, and fail in a thouſand ; to attribute all the 
honour of a ſucceſs to himſelf, and caſt all the odium of 
a taiſcarriage on others. He is informed of all the news 
and little ſtories about town; he acts nothing himſelf, but 
only hears and repeats what others do; he is acquainted 
with the ſecrets of families, and concerned in the deepeſt 
myſteries ; he tells you the. reaſon why ſuch a one was 
5 diſcarded, and another recalled, and in favour ; he knows 
J the ground and cauſes of the difference between thoſe two 

brothers, and of the rgpture of thoſe two miniſters. Did 

not he foretel at firſt, what would be ſad the conſequence 

of their miſunderſtanding? Did not he fay, that their in- 

tunacy would not Jaſt long? Was not he preſent when 
ſuch and ſuch words were ſpoken ? Did not he negociate 
| C4 that 
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that affair ? Would they believe him? Was it minded 
what he faid? To whom do you talk at this rate? Who 
has had a greater hand in all the intrigues of the court 


than Celſus? And if it were not fo, if he had not thought 


on it, and conſidered it very well, would he offer to make 
you believe it? or elſe, how do you think he ſhould come 
by that grave and politic air, which makes him look ſo 
like one newly returned from an embaſly ? 

Menippus is the crow that is made fine with other 
birds feathers : He neither ſpeaks nor thinks himſelf, bur 


repeats other peoples thoughts and diſcourſe. It is fo 
natural for him to make uſe of their wit, that he is the 


firſt himſelf that is deceived by it; for, thinking to give his 


own judgment, or expreſs his owp-Conception, he does 
dut echo the laſt man he parte Wich He is pretty to- 
lerable for a quatter of an hour, but then immediately he 
flags, and when his ſhailow memory begins to fail him, 
grows downright inſipid; he is of himſelf the only perſon 
that's ignorant how far he is from being ſublime and he- 
roick, as he affects, and is very unfit to judge of the ex- 
tent of wit, ſince he very innocently believes, that he has 
himſelf, as much as it is poſſible for any man to have, 
and accordingly aſſumes the air and management of one 
that neither deſires any more, nor envies others. He is 
often in ſoliloquy, which he ſo little endeavours to con- 
ccal, that you may meet him gabbling and arguing to 
himſelf, as if ſome great matter were under his delibera- 
tion. If you ſalute him at ſuch a time, you put him in- 
to a ſtrange perplexity, to know whether he ſhall return 
the ſalutation or no; and before he comes to a reſolution, 
you are got quite out of ſight. It is his vanity that has 
elevated him, and made him the man of honour which 
he is not naturally. To obſerve him, you would con- 
clude it was his whole employment to conſider his own 
perſon, dreſs and motions ; that he fancied all mens eyes 
were open only to behold him, and that as they paſſed 
along, he thought they only relieved one another to ad- 
mire him. | | 

He that has a palace of his own, with his two apart- 
ments, one for the ſummer, and the other for the winter, 
yet takes up with an uneaſy lodging in the Louvre, does 
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not do this out of modeſty. Another, who, to preſerve 
his fine ſhape, abſtains from wine, and eats but one meal 
a day, is neither ſober nor temperate. A third, who, at 
the importunity of his poor friend, gives him fome relief, 
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3 may be faid to buy his quiet; but by no means to be libe- 
y ral. It is the motive, the inducement, that makes our 
4 actions meritorious ; and they are then perfectly ſo, when 
2 we do them without intereſt or deſign. 

[ Falſe greatneſs is unſociuble, inacceſſible, as if it were 
f ſenſible ot its weakneſs, and ſtrove to conceal it. It wil 
; not be ſeen, except juſt ſo much, as may carry on the de- 
2 ceit, but dares not ſhew its face, for fear of diſcoverins 


: how really little and mean it is. True greatneſs, on tlie 
4 contrary, is free, complaiſant, familiar, popular, ſuffers 
q iifelf to be touched and handled, loſes nothing by being 
1 viewed near at hand, is rather more known and admirea 


9 for it. It ſtoops out of goodneſs to its inferiors, and re- 
; turns without conſtraint to itſelf again; ſometimes it is all 
4 looſe and negligent, lays aſide all its advantages, yet never 
1 loſes the power of reſuming them, and commanding 1e- 
$ verence ; it preſerves dignity in the greateſt liberties of 


laughing, playing, trifling ; we approach it at once with 

treedom and awe. Its character is noble and humane, A 
inſpiring reſpect and aſſurance. I his makes us to conſi- | 
der princes, as exalted to the heighth of greatneſs, with- 
out making us to reflect with mortiſication, on the low- 
neſs of our own. condition. 

The wiſe man is cured of ambition by ambition; he 
aims at ſuch great things, that riches, preferment, for- 
tune and fayour, cannot fatisfy him. He ſees nothing 
good and ſolid enough in ſuch poor advantages to engage 
his heart, to deſerve. his care or his deſite; he uſes mo 

$ violence with himſelf not to deſpiſe them too much. 
þ The only good that is of temptation to him, is that kind 
5 of honour, which 1s derived from pure and unmixt virtue, 
$ but that men will very rarely afford, and fo he 1s contenc 
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3 to go without it. | 

3 He is good that does good to others. If he ſuffers for 
4 the good he does, he's better ſtill; and if he ſuffers from 
9 them, to whom he did good, he is arrived to that height 
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of goodneſs, that nothing but an increaſe of his ſufferings 
can add to it; if it proves his death, his virtue can aſ- 
cend no higher; it is heroiſm complete. 


T2 ˙· 1 


Or WOMEN. 


T is ſeldom that the merit of a woman ts univerſally 

agreed on by both ſexes; their interefls are too. differ- 
ent. The women are ditpleaſed with thoſe very fame 
beauties in another, which render them agreeable to the 
men. A thouſand charms which inflame us with the 
moſt violent and tender love, move in them quite contrary 
paſſions, averſion and malice. 

The greatneſs of ſome women is all artificial: It con- 
fiſts in the motions of their eyes, the toſs of their head, 
a ſtately mein, and a ſuperficial wit, that paſſes on thoſe 
who underſtand no better. There is in others an eaſy, 
natural greatneſs, nothing beholden to motions, looks or 
geſture, but ſprings from the heart, and is the happy con- 


12quence of their noble extraction: A merit, not noiſy or 


oſtentatious, but ſolid, accompanied with a thouſand vir- 
tues, which, in ſpite of all their modeſty, break out 
and ſhine to all who have but eyes to diſcern them. 

I could with to be a woman, that is, a beautiful wo- 
man, from thirteen to two and twenty ; but after that age 
to be a man again. 

Nature has been very kind to ſome young ladies, but 
they are not ſenſible of the happineſs: They ſpoil by af- 
fectation, thoſe gifts which they enjoy by the diſtinguiſh- 
ing favour of heaven. The tone of their voice, their 
mein are not their own: They ſtudy, they confu!t their 


glaſſes, how to dreſs themſelves as much out of nature 


as they can; and it is not without a great deal of trouble, 
that they are able to make themſelves leſs agreeable. 
If it is the ambition of women only to appear hand- 


ſome in their own eyes, they are in the right without - 


doubt, to take what courſe they pleaſe to beautify them- 
telyes, and in the choice of their dreſs and — to 
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follow their own caprice and fancy: But if it is the men 
whom they would charm, if it is for them they waſh and 
paint; I have told their votes in that caſe, and I do aſſure 
them from all the men, or from the greateſt part, that, 
the white and red they uſe, make them look hideous and 
frightful ; that they hate as much to ſee women with 
paint on their faces, as with falſe teeth in theit mouths, or 
balls to plump out their cheeks; that they ſolemnly pro- 
teft againſt all art, which indeed does but make them 
ugly, and is the laſt and infallible means that heaven takes 
to1eclaim men froin their love. 

It women were formed by nature, what they make 
themſelyes by art; if they were to loſe in a minute all the 
freſhneſs of their complexion, and were to have their 
faces as thick with red and paint, as they lay them on, 


they would look on themſelves as the moſt wretched: 


creatures in the world. 


A coquet is one that is never to be perſuaded out of 
the paſlion ſhe has to pleaſe, nor out of a good opinion of 
her own beauty: Time and years ſhe regards as things 
that wrinkle and decay other women; forgets that age is 
writ in the face, and that the ſame dreſs which became- 
her when ſhe was young, does but make her look the older 
now. Aﬀectation attends her even in ſickneſs and pain 
ſhe dies in a high head and coloured ribbonds. 

Lyce hears another coquet laughed at for her pretend- 
ing to youth, and for wearing thoſe dieſſes which do not 
agree with a woman of forty ; Lyce is no leſs herſelf, 
but years with her have not twelve months, nor do they: 
add to her age; that is, ſhe thinks ſo ; and when ſhe looks 
in the glaſs, and lays. on the paint on her own face, and 
ſticks on the patches, ſhe confeſſes there is an age, when: 
it is not decent to affect to appear youthful, and that 
Clarice indeed with her paint and patches is very ridi- 
culous. | | 

Women, when they expect their lovers, make great 
preparation in their dreſs, but if they are ſurprized by 
them, they forget that they are undreſſed. In the pre- 
fence of indifferent perſons, what diſorder they are ſenſi- 
ble of, they rectify with eaſe, and before them make no 

ER, a ſcruple: 
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ſcruple to adjuſt themſelves, or elſe diſappear for a mo- 
ment, and return dreſt. 

A fine face is the fineſt of all fights ; and the ſweeteſt 
muſic is the ſound of her voice whom we love. . 

Agreeableneſs 1s arbitrary: Beauty is ſomething more 
real and independant on taſte and opinion. 

There are women of ſuch perfect beauty, and ſuch 
tranſcendant merit, that though it is impoſſible for us not 
to love them, yet we dare not encourage our paſlion to 


hope for any greater favour, than that of ſeeing them, 


and converſing with them. 


A beautiful woman that has the qualities of an accom- 


pliſhed man, is, of all the converſations in the world, the 
moſt delicious. In her is to be found all the merit of both 


ſexes. 


Every little, kind, accidental thing, that comes from 
the fair, is ſtrangely moving and perſuaſive to the perſons, 


in whoſe favour it is intended. It is not ſo with the men; 


their careſſes, their words, their actions, are ſincere and 


ſoſt, and tranſported, yet are not half fo perſuading. 


Caprice is inſeparable from women, that it may be the- 
counter-poiſon of their beauty, It prevents the damage. 
which their beauty would otherwiſe do, the men, who. 


without ſome remedy, are never cured of love. 


Women are engaged to men by the favours they grant. 


them: Men ate diſingaged by the fame favours. 
When a woman no longer loves a man, ſhe forgets him: 


- fo much, as not to remember the favours he has received 


from her. 
A woman that has but one gallant, thinks ſhe is no- 
coquet: 'She that has more thinks herſelf but a coquet. 
- A woman may avoid the reputation of being a coquet, 


by an engagement to one particular perſon, who yet paſſes 
for a fool for having made a bad choice. 


An old gallant is of ſo little conſideration, that he muſt. 
mou way to a new huſband; and a huſband is of fo 


ort duration, that a new gallant juſtles him out of: 
place. 


An old gallant either fears or deſpiſes a new rival, ac- 


core ing to the character of the perſoa he ſerves. 


An 
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An old gallant often wants nothing but the name, to be 
a very huſband; he is obliged to that circumſtance, or elſe 
he would have been diſcarded a thouſand times, 

Few intrigues ate ſecret; a great many women are not 
better known by their huſband's name, than by the names 
of their gallants. 

A woman of gallantry is ambitious of being beloved; 
it is enough for a coquet, that ſhe's thought lovely and 
paſſes for handſome. The buſineſs of one is to make an 
engagement, of the other to make a conqueſt, The firſt 
paſſes ſucceſſively from one engagement to another, the 
lecond has a great many amuſements on her hands at 
once. Paſſion and + 50 oh are. predominant in one, va- 
nity and levity in the other. Gallantry is a weakneſs in 
the heart, or perhaps a vice in complexion; coquettry 
is an Irregularity of the mind. The gallant lady makes 
herſelf feared, the coquet hated. . From theſe two cha- 
racters might be formed a third, which would be the worſt 
of all characters. 

A weak woman is one, that, being reproached with a 
fault, reproaches herſelf; whoſe heart is in a perpetual war 
with her reaſon ; ſhe would fain be cured of her folly, but 
never will be cured; at leaſt it is very long firſt. 

An inconſtant woman, is one, that is no longer in 
love: A falſe woman, is one, that is already in love with 
another perſon: A fickle woman, is ſhe, that neither 
knows whom ſhe loves, nor whether ſhe loves or no: 
And an indifferent woman, is one, who does not love 

at all. | 

Treachery in women is an art of diſpoſing every word 
and aCtion, of managing oaths and promiſes in the beſt 
manner to deceive; the laſt of which it coſts them no 
more to break, than it did at firſt to make them. | 

A faithleſs woman, if known for ſuch by the perſon 
concerned, 1s but faithleſs; if believed faithful, ſhe is 
treacherous. 

This good we get from the perfidiouſneſs of women, 
that it cures us of our jealouſy. 

Some women, in their courſe of life, have a double 
engagement to maintain, which to-break, or to diſſemble, 
is equally difficult: In one, there is nothing wanting boy 
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the ceremony of the church, and in the other nothing but 
the heart. | 

To judge of that lady by her beauty, her youth, her 
ſeverity, and her pride, you would ſwear none but a hero 
could one day ſucceed with her: At laſt, ſhe has made 


her choice, and what is 1t? A little monſter, that has not 
one grain of ſenſe. 


Women that are paſt their prime, ſeem naturally to be 


the refuge of young fellows, who have no great eſtates ; 
though for my part, I cannot tell whoſe misfortune is 
molt to be lamented: That of a woman advanced in years 
who ſtands in need of a ſpark; or that of a ſpark Who 
ſtands in need of an old woman. 

One, that is the refuſe of the court, in the city is re- 
ceived into the with-drawing room. There he triumphs ;- 
the magiſtrate he routs, though he is dreſt like a beau; 
and the citizen, though he has got his long perruque and 
{word on; he beats them all out of the field, and poſ- 
ſeſſes himſelf of the place; he alone is regarded and be- 
loved; there is no holding out againſt a gold ſcarf and a 
white plume, no reſiſting a man that talks to the king, 


and viſits the miniſters. The men and women are jealous: 


of him; he is admired and envied : four leagues off, he 
is deſpiſed and pitied. 
A citizen appears to a woman that was never out of the 


country, what a courtier does to another of the ſex, that 


never had but city breeding. 

A man that is vain, indiſcreet, a great talker, and a 
buffoon; one who ſpeaks impudently of himſelf, and 
contemptibly of others; who is extravagant, haughty, 
unpertinent, without morality, honeſty or ſenſe ; ſuch a 


man, | ſay, wants nothing to be adored by abundance of 


women, but a few tolerable features and a good ſhape. 
Is it from ſecrecy, or from what ſtrange diſtraction, 


that ſuch a lady loves her footman, another a monk, and 
Dorinng her phyſician? 


Roſcius treads the ſtage with admirable grace. Ves, 


Lelia, ſo he does: I'll tell you too, his legs are well 
made, he acts well, and very long parts; he declaims 
with ſo much eaſe ; that as they ſay, it is only for him td 


o] en his mouth to do it to perfection, But is he the oni, 


perſon 
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perſon of his profeſſion that is agreeable ; or is his pro- 
feſſion indeed the nobleſt and moſt honourable in the 
world? However, Roſcius is not for you: He is another's; 
or if he were not, he is retained. Claudia waits for him 
till he is diſguſted with Meſſalina. Take Bathyllus 
then, Lelia; where will you find, I don't ſay among the 
rank of*gentlemen, whom you deſpiſe, but among the 
very players, one that riſes ſo high in a dance, or cuts a 
caper to compare with him? Or what think you of Co- 
bus the tumbler, who turns himſelf quite round in the 
air before he lights upon the ground ? But perhaps you 
know that he is old; and for Bathy lus you ſay, that the 
crowd about him is {till too great; he refuſes more women 
than he can gratify. Well then, you ſhall have Draco, 
none of all his profeſſion ſwells a pair of cheeks with fo 
much decency as he does, when he gives breath either to 
the flute, the hautboy, or the flagelet, for it is an infinite 
number of inſtruments that he has ſkill in; fo comical he 
ts too, that he makes ſport for the filly women and child- 
ren: Who eats or drinks more at a meal than Draco? 
He drinks down the whole company, and is the laſt man 
that falls. You ſigh, Lelia: Is it becauſe Draco is fixed 
in his choice, or that you are unfortunately prevented in 
him? Is he at laſt engaged to Ceſonia, who has ſo long 
purſued him, and for whom ſhe has ſacrificed ſuch a train 
of lovers, I may fafely ſay, all the flower of Rome? to 
Ceſonia, who is herſelf of a Patrician family, is young, 
beautiful and grave. Well, J pity your misfortune, ſince 
you, I ſee, are touched with that contagion which reigns 
in our Roman ladies, of doating on theſe public men, as 
they are called ; whoſe condition of life expoſes them to 
the common view; what will you do now ſince the beſt 
of that kind are taken up? There is Brontes left ſtill, 
the executwner, every body talks of his ſtrength and dex- 
terity : He's black, a Negro, but the tellow is young, has 
broad ſhoulders, and a brawny back. 

'The women of the world look on a gardener as a gar- 
dener, and a maſon as a maſon : Your recluſe ladies look 
on a maſon as a man, and a gardener as a man: Every 
thing is a temptation to them who ſear it. 4 | 

l 6 me 
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Some ladies are benefactors to the church as well as ts 


their lovers, and being both gallant and charitable, are 
provided with places within the rails of the altar, where 


they read their Billets Doux, and where for any thing you 


can ſee of them, you would think them at their prayers to 
heaven. 

What is this woman that is directed, as they call it? 
Is ſhe a woman that is more dutiful to her huſband, kinder 
to her ſervants, more careful of her family and her con- 
cerns, more zealous and ſincere to her friends? Is ſhe leſs 
a ſlave to her humour, leſs governed by intereſt, and leſs 
in love with the convenienceyaf life? I do not aſk if ſhe 
makes large preſents to her children that have no need of 
them, but if having wealth enough and to ſpare, the fur- 
niſhes them with what is neceſſary, and gives them what 
is their due; is ſhe more exempt from the love of her- 
ſelt, or further from loving others, or freer from all world- 
ly engagements? No, fay you, none of all theſe things. 
I inſiſt upon it then, and aſk you what is this woman that 
it directed? Oh! I underſtand you, ſhe's a. woman that 
has a Director: 

If the confeſſor and director cannot agree about the 
rule of conduct, what third perſon ſhall a woman take to 
be arbi:rator? : 

It is not ſo much a woman's buſineſs to provide her- 
ſelf with a director, as to live ſo diſcreetly as not ta. 
need one. 

If a woman ſhould tell her confeſſor, among the reſt of 
her weakneſſes, that which ſhe has. for her director, and 
what time ſhe miſ-ſpends in his company, perhaps ſhe. 
might be enjoined leaving her director for penance. 

If J had the liberty which I could wiſh, I would cer- 
tainly cry out, as loud as I were able, to ſome of thoſe 
holy men who have formerly ſuffered by women, fly wo- 
men, do not you direct them, but let others that will, a 
God's name, take care of their falvation. 

It is too much for a man to have a wife both a coquet, 
and a bigot; one of theſe qualities at once is enough in 
conſcience. | 

I have deferred a long time ſaying ſomething, which, 
for all my ſtruggling to 1 muſt out at laſt, and I 
hope my freedom may be of ſome ſervice to thoſe _— 
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who not having enough of a confeſſor to inſtruct them, 
uſe no manner of judgment in the choice of their di- 
rectors. I admire, I ſtand amazed to behold ſome people 
that ſhall be nameleſs: I gaze, I look fixedly on them: 
they ſpeak, Iliſten, J enquire, I inform myſelf of certain 
matters, I collect them; yet after all, cannot I compre- 
hend for my life, how theſe people, whom I think in all 
things to be diametrically oppoſite to right reaſon, good 
ſenſe, all experience of the world, knowledge of man- 
kind, religion and morality; how, I fay, they can pre- 
ſume that heaven ſhould in. their perſons, renew in our 
days the miracle of the apoſtleſhip, in making them, 
poor, mean, ignorant wretches, capable of the miniſtry 
of ſouls; which of all offices is the nobleſt and moſt ſub- 
lime. But if, on the contrary, they fancy themſelves 
born fit for ſo high and difficult a function, that few are 
qualified for it; and perſuade themſelves, that in under- 
taking it, they do but exerciſe their natural pits, and fol- 
low it like ſome ordinary calling, I confeſs, I comprehend 
it ſtill leſs, | 

I ſee very well, it is the fatisfaftion of being privy to 
the ſecrets of families, of being neceſſary in making re- 
conciliations, of procuring employments, or helping them 
to ſervants ; it is the pleaſure of finding all the doors open 
to them at noble mens. houſes, of eating frequently at 
good tables, of being carried up and down the town in a 
tine coach, of making a delicious retreat in the country, 
of ſeeing perſons of great rank and quality. concern them- 
ſelves in their life and health, and of managing for others 
and themſelves all worldly intereſts: I fee very well, that 
it is for the ſake of theſe things only, which makes them 

take up the laudable and ſpecious pretence of the care of 
ſouls, and has propagated in the world that incredible 
ſwarm of Directors. 

Devotion comes upon ſome people, but eſpecially up- 
on the women, either as a paſſion, or as one of the- in- 
firmities of age, or as a faſhion which they are obliged 
to follow: Formerly they reckoned the week by the em- 
ployments of the ſeveral days; there were their days of 
gaming, of going to the play, the concert, the maſque- 
rade, and to church On Mondays, they threw 2 

their 
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their money at 1/mena's, on Tueſdays they threw away 
their time at Climene's, and on Wedneſdays their repu- 
tation at Celimene's; they knew over night what was to be 
done the next morning; they enjoyed at once the preſent 
pleaſure and the future; they only wiſhed that it were but 
poſſible to unite them both in one day; nothing troubled 
them, nothing grieved them, but that when they were at 
the opera, they could not be the ſame moment at the play. 
Other times, other manners: Now they are extravagant 
in their auſterity and retirement, ſo demure they hardly 
open their eves, or make any uſe of their ſenſes, and 
what is indeed incredible, they ſpeak little; they think 
tho', and that very well of themſelves, and ill enough of 
others; they emulate one another's virtue and reformati- 
on, with a kind of jealouſy : The pride of outvying one 
another, continues ſtill in this new courſe of lite, which 
reigned in that, which either out of policy or . diſguſt 
they lately quitted : Their intriguing, luxury and floth 
damned them before very gayly; now their preſumption 
and envy damn them as ſurely, though not ſo merrily. 

What, Hermas, if I ſhould marry a covetous woman, 
ſhe will be ſure not to ruin me: or if I ſhould marry one 
that games, ſhe may enrich me; or a woman of learning, 
ſhe will know how to inſtiuQt me; or one that's preciſe, 
ſhe will not be paſſionate; or one that's paflionate, ſhe 
will exerciſe my patience z or a coquet, ſhe will endeavour 
to pleaſe me; or a woman of gallantry, ſhe will perhaps 
be ſo gallant as to love me in my turn; or ſuppoſe one of 
your devout ladies. But then tell me, Hermas, what 
_ I to expect from her, who would deceiye heaven, 
and who really deceives herſelf. | 

A woman is eafily governed, provided a man gives 
himſelf the trouble: Ong man often governs a great ma- 
ny; he cultivates their wit and memory, fixes and deter- 
mines them in their religion, and undertakes to regulate 
their very hearts: They neither approve, nor diſapprove, 
commend or condemn, till they have conſulted his face 
and eyes; he is the confidant of their joys, their grieſs, 
their defires, their jealouſies, their wakes and their 
amours: He makes them break with their gallants, em- 


broils and reconciles them to their huſbands, and makes 
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his advantage of the intervals: He takes cate of their 
concerns, ſollicits their law ſuits, and viſits the judges for 
them: Recommends to them their phyſician, their tradeſ- 
men and workmen : He takes upon him to provide them 
lodgings, to furniſh them, and order their equipage ; he 
is to be ſeen with them in their coaches, in the ſtreets and 
walks, as well as in their pew at church, and their box 
at the play: He makes the ſame viſits with them, waits 
on them to the bath, the waters, and in their journies : 
He has the beſt apartment at their houſes in the country: 
He grows old without falling from his authority: Having 
a little wit and a great deal of leifure, he wants nothing 
more to preſerve it. The children, the heirs, the daugh- 
ters- in- law, the niece, the ſervants, all depend upon 
him. He began by making himſelf ls, and ends 
by making himſelf feared. This old and neceſſary friend 
dies at latt without being regretted, and ten or a dozen 
women, over whom he was a tyrant, come to inherit 
their liberty by his death. 

Some women have endeavoured to conceal their con- 
duct, under an exterior form of modeſty, but the beft 
character they have got by the cloſeſt and moſt conſtant 
diſſimulation, has been to have it ſaid, One would in- 
deed have taken ber for a veſtal. 

It is a ſtrong proot that a woman has a fair and eſta- 
bliſhed reputation, when it 1s not blemiſhed by the famili- 
arity of thoſe who do not reſemble her; and when, for 
all the propenſity of people to make ill conſtructions, 
they are forced to have recourſe to ſome other reaſon for 
this intimacy, than that of agreement of manners. 

An actor exceeds nature in the parts he plays: A pcet 
exaggerates in his deſcriptions: A painter, who draws 
after the life, heightens the paſſion, the contraſt and the 
poſtures; and he that copies him, unleſs he meaſures ex- 
actly the ſizes and proportions, will make his figures too 
big, and give more ſcope to all the parts, through the 
diſpoſition of the whole piece, than they have in the ori- 
ginal: It is the ſame with the preciſe or formal, they are 
but the imitators of the wiſe. 

There is a falſe modeſty, which is vanity ; a falſe glo- 
Ty, which is levity ; a falſe grandeur, which is 3 * 
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a falſe virtue, which is hypocriſy; and a falſe wiſdom, 
which is formality. 

The formal lady is all ſhew and words; the conduct of 
the wiſe woman 1s. better than her words : One follows 
her humour and fancy, the other her reafon and affec- 
tion: This is preciſe and auſtere ; the other is on all oc- 
caſions exactly what ſhe ought to be: The firſt hides her 
failings under a plauſible outſide; the ſecond covers a rich 
treaſure of virtues under a free and natural air: Forma- 
lity puts a conſtraint on the wit, and. yet does not hide 
age or wrinkles; it gives cauſe to ſuſpect them often 
wiſdom, on the contrary, palliates the defects of the body, 
and ennobles the mind: It renders youth. more charming, 
and beauty more dangerous. 

Why ſhould men be blamed becauſe women have no 
learning? What laws, what edits have they publiſhed, 
to. prohibit them from opening their eyes, from reading, 
remembering, or making their advantage of what they 
have read, when they write, or when they converſe? 1s 
not, on the contrary, this ignorance of theirs owing to a 
cuſtom they have introduced themſelves ; or to the weak» 
neſs of their nature; or to lazineſs, that they will not 
uſe their wit ;- or to an inconſtancy, that will not let them 
proſecute any long ſtudy; or to a genius and talent which 


they have only to employ their fingers; or to a natural 


averſion for all things ſerious and difficult; or to a curi- 
oſity very far from that which gratifies-the mind; or to a 
quite different pleaſure than that of exerciſing the memo - 
26 But whatever cauſe it is, to which men are obliged 
or this ignorance of the women, it- is certain they are 
happy, that as women have ſuch pre-eminence over 


them in ſo many things, they ſhould have this advantage 
the leſs. 


A woman with learning, we look on, as we do on a 


fine arms: the workmanſhip of it is- rare, it is engraved 
moſt curiouſly, and kept wonderfully bright; but then it 
is only fit to adorn a cloſet, to be ſhown them who admire 
ſuch things; it is of no more uſe or ſervice, either for the 


camp, or for hunting, than a managed horſe, let him be 
ever ſo well taught. 9 4 
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Where I find learning and wiſdom united in any one 
perſon, I never ſtand to enquire the ſex, but fall to ad- 
miration;z and if you tell me, that a wiſe woman is ſel- 
dom learned, or a learned woman ſeldom wiſe, it is a 
fn you have forgot what you read juſt before, that the 
reaſon why women were diverted from ſcience, was upon 
the account of certain defects: Now do you judge your- 
ſelf, if they who have the ſweeteſt defects, are not moſt 
likely to be the wiſeſt ; and ſo conſequently a wife woman 
bids faireſt for learning; and a learned woman could ne- 
ver be ſuch, without having overcome a great many de- 
fects, which is an infallible proof of her wiſdom. 

It is a difficult point to maintain a neutrality when two 
women, who are equally our friends, fall out upon in- 
tereſts, in which we are not at all concerned: we muſt 
be often obliged to take one fide or other, or we loſe them 
both. 

There are thoſe women in the world who love their 
money better than their friends, and their lovers better 
than their money. 

It is ſtrange to ſee paſſions in ſome women, ſtronger 
and more violent than that of their love to men, I mean 
ambition and play : Such women make the men chaſte, 
and have nothing of their own ſex but the cloaths they 
wear. | 

Women are all in extreams; they are either better or 
worſe than men. 

Moſt women have no principles. They are led by 
their paſſions, -and thoſe whom they love form their man- 
ners. | 

Women exceed the generality of men in love ; but in 


friendſhip we have infinitely the advantage. | 


The men are the occaſion, that women do not love 
one another. ; 

Mocking is of ill conſequence. Lyce, who is ſome- 
thing in years, tomake a young woman appear ridiculous, 
makes herſelf ſo deformed, that ſhe is trightful : To imi- 
tate her, ſhe uſes ſuch grimaces, and puts herſelf in fuch 
Giſtorted figures, that now ſhe is grown ſo horribly ugly, 
that the perſon whom ſhe mocks cannot have a better 7 5 
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In the city, they will have it, that there are idiots, 
both men and women, who have ſome wit: At court, 
they will have it, that there are abundance of people 
who want wit, though they have a great deal. Theſe 
laſt criticks will hardly allow a beautiful woman to have as 
much wit as the reſtof her ſex. | 

A man is ſooner to be truſted with another perſon's ſe- 
cret than his own; a woman, on the contrary, keeps her 
own ſecret, though ſhe keeps nobody's elſe. 

Let love ſeem ever ſo violently and fo entirely to poſ- 
ſeſs the heart of a young woman, there is room enough 


ſtill left for ambition and intereſt. 


There is a time when the richeſt women ought to mar- 
ry; they ſeldom let flip an opportunity at the firſt, but it 
colts them a long repentance, the reputation of their for- 


tune ſeems to decay along with their beauty. On the 


contrary, every thing is favourable to the young of that 
ſex, even the mens opinion, who are fond of giving 
them all the advantages poſſible, to render them ſtill more 
deſirable. | 

To how many women has a great beauty been of no 
ſervice at all, but to make them hope for a great fortune? 

Lovers, who have been ill uſed, have their revenge at 
laſt. They commonly ſee their miſtreſſes, though beau- 
tiful, throw themſelves away on ugly, old, or undeſerving 


huſbands. 


Moſt women judge of the merit and good mein of a 
perſon, by what impreſſion they make on them; and ve 


rarely allow them either, if they are not ſenſibly touched 
themſelves. 


He that is in doubt to know what alteration his age has 
made in him, needs only to conſult the eyes of the fair 
one he addreſſes to, and the tone of her voice as ſhe talks 
with him; he will learn there what he fears to know, 
But oh, how hard a leſſon! 

The woman that has her eyes conſtantly fixed on one 
particular perſon, or whoſe eyes you may obſerve con- 
ſtantly to avoid him; though they are two different mo- 


tions, they make us conclude but one and the ſame thing 
of her. She 
The 
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The women are not at ſo little trouble to expreſs what 
they never feel, as the men are to expreſs the real ſenti- 


ments of their heart. 


Sometimes it happens that a woman conceals from a 


man the paſſion ſhe has for him, while he only teigns the 


paſſion he ptofeſſes for her. 

Suppoſe a man indifferent, but who deſrgus to per- 
ſuade a woman of a paſſion which he has not; the queſ- 
tion is, whether it is not more eaſy for him to deceive a 
woman who loves him, than one who loves him not ? 

A man by feigning an inclination may deceive a wo- 
man, but then he muſt have no real engagement elſe- 
where. 

A man for the preſent rails and curſes at a woman 
whom he no longer cares for, and quickly forgets the loſs 
of her. A woman is not ſo outrageous for being left, 
but the regret laſts a long time. 

Idleneſs in women is cured either by vanity or love. 
Though, on the contrary, in women of a briſk and 
ſprightly temper, it is the preſage of love. 

It is certain, that a woman who writes with warmth 
is agitated, though it is not fo certain that ſhe is tru- 
ly ſenſible, A paſſion that is fincere and tender, is 
more likely to be penſive and filent; and for a woman, 
who is no longer at liberty, it ſeems to be more her inte- 
reſt to be well aſſured of her lover's affection, than to 
be too forward to convince him of her own. | 

Glycera does not love her own ſex, ſhe hates their 


_ converſation and their vifits; ſhe orders herſelf to be de- 


nied to them, often to her very friends, who are not 
many: She is reſerved to them; allows of nothing but 
bare friendſhip from them; is uneaſy with them, an- 


Þ ſwers them in monoſyllables, and ſeems to get all oc- 


caſions to get rid of them; ſhe affects to be alone and 
retired at her own houſe; her gate is more ſtrictly 
guarded, and her chamber more inacceſſible than a mi- 
niſter of ſtate's; there is one that is expected, admitted 
at all hours, Corinna, who is embraced a thouſand times, 
cateſſed and whiſpered with; though they are alone in 
the cloſet, there is ſuch attention given to all ſhe ſays, 
that both ears are hardly ſufficient to liſten to her e _ 
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courſe; ſhe is aſſured again and again, that every body 
Elſe is troubleſome; and is informed of all paſſages, tho' 
ſhe learns no news, for ſhe is the confidante of both par- 
ties. Sometimes Glycera is to be ſeen abroad, at the ball, 
the theatre, the walks, on the road to Venouſe, where 
they eat fruit early in the ſeaſon; ſometimes alone on 
a Chair on the way to the Grand-Faubourg, where ſhe 
has a delicious orchard, or at Canidia's door, who 
profeſſes ſo many rare ſecrets; who promiſes ſecond 
huſbands to young wives, and tells them the time when, 
and all the circumſtances; fhe appears commonly in 
night-cloaths, looſe and negligent, in a plain diſhabille, 
without ſtays and ſlippers; the is charming in this dreſs, 
and wants nothing but a little colour. It is obſerved 
though, that ſhe wears a very curious jewel, which ſhe 
takes ſpecial care to conceal from her huſband's eyes; 
him ſhe careſſes, is fond of, and every day invents ſome 
new, pretty name for him; has no other bed but that of 
her dear huſband, and would not lie from him for the 
world. The morning ſhe ſpends at her toilette, and in 
writing ſome neceſſary billets; a ſervant enters and ſpeaks 
to her in private, it is Parmeno, her favourite, whom 
ſhe ſupports in ſpight of his maſter's averſion, and his 
fellow-ſervant's envy. He deſerves it indeed, for who 
delivers a meſſage or brings back an anſwer better than 
Parmeno? Who has a greater gitt of ſecrecy for thoſe 
things which are not to be ſpoken of? Who underſtands 
how to open a private door with leſs noiſe? Who is a 
better guide up a back pair of ſtairs, or can more cleverly 
convey the perſon down again the fame way ? 

I cannot conceive how a huſband, who gives himſelf 
up to his ill humour and temper, who conceals none of 
his ill qualities, but on the contrary, expoſes them all; 
is covetous, ſlovenly, furly, rude, neglectful and fallen ; 
I cannot conceive, I ſay, how ſuch a man can hope to 
defend the heart of a young woman from her gallant's 
attempts, who uſes dreſſing, magnificence, complaiſance, 
care, afliduity, preſents and flattery, to win her. | 

A huſband ſeldom has a rival whom he does not make 
himſelf, and whom he does not, as it were, preſent to his 
wife; he is always praiſing him before her for his hand- 
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ſomeneſs, for his fine teeth; he receives his viſits and en- 


courapes his aſſiduity, and next to what comes off his 
own ground, nothing reliſhes better with him than the 
fowl and fruit his friend ſends him. He makes a treat, 
and bids his gueſts fall to on ſuch a thing; it is Leander's, 
ſays he, and it coſt me nothing but thanks. 

There is a certain lady, who ſeems to have buried her 
huſband before his time: That is, he is not ſo much as 
mentioned in the world ; it is doubted whether fuch a 
man is alive or no. In the family he is a cypher, and of 


no uſe, except it be to ſhow an example of perfect ſub- 


miffion, fear and ſilence ; he has nothing to do with por- 
tion and ſettlement; If it were not that he does not lye in, 
one would almoſt take him for the wife, and her for the 
huſband ; they may be a quatter of a year in the houſe 
together without any danger of meeting one another; they 
live as if they were only neighbours. He pays the 
butcher and cook, but it is my lady that gives the treat; 
they have nothing in common, neither bed nor board. 
They have not ſo much as the ſame name: They live 
after the Roman and Greek manner. She has her name, 
and he his; and it is a long time, and not before one is 
well acquainted with the language of the town, that one 
"Comes to know at laft that Mr. B. and madam L. have 
been man and wife theſe twenty years. 

There are ſome wives, who if they brought no other 
plague with them, are vexatious enough to their huſbands 
upon the account of their great birth, alliances, for- 
tune, beauty, merit, and that which ſome people call 
Virtue, 0 

There are few wives ſo perfect, who do not give their 
huſbands cauſe once a day to repent of their marriage, or 
at leaſt to envy a man that is unmarrĩed. 

Silent, ſtupid grief is out of faſhion ; women now- 
a- days are very talkative in their ſorrow; they are ſo much 
touched with, their huſbands death, that they do not 
forget to tell you, and repeat to you every circumſtance 
of it. 

Iz'it a thing impoſſible for a man to diſcoyer the art of 
making his wife love him ? 
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Ihe woman that is inſenſible, is one that has not yet 
Nen the perſon whom ſhe is to love. | 

In Smyrna there lived a young lady of extraordinary 
beauty, called Emira, who yet was not more famous for 
that, than for the ſeverity of her manners; and above all, 
for a ſtrange indiſizrence that ſhe has for all men, whom 
as ſhe ſaid, ſhe beheld without danger, or any other con- 
cern, than what ſhe felt for her friends or her brothers; 
ſhe could not believe the thouſandth part of all the follies, 
which, ſhe was told, love in all times had been the cauſe 
of; and thoſe which ſhe ſaw herſelf, ſhe could not com- 
prehend. Friendſhip was the only thing ſhe had any no- 
tion of, -and that ſhe made the firſt experiment of in a 
young and beautiful perſon of her own ſex: She found in 
her friendſhip ſomething ſo very ſoft and pleaſing, that her 
only ſtudy was how to continue it; never imagining that 
any other inclination could ariſe, which ſhould make her 
leſs to cheriſh that eſteem and confidence which ſhe then 
Prized ſo muth ; her diſcourſe was only of Euphroſi na, 
which was the name of that faithful friend; and the diſ- 
courſe of all Smyrna was only of Euphroſina and her; 
their friendſhip became a proverb. Emira had two bro- 
thers, both ſo young and fo handſome, that all the women 
of that city were in love with them, and whom ſhe loved 
Herſelf, as became a ſiſter. One of the prieſts of Jupiter 
had acceſs to her father's houſe, and being raviſhed with 
her beauty, ventured to declare his paſhon to her, but 
came off only with ſcorn and contempt. An old man, 
who, felying on his great birth and eſtate, had the fame 
aſſurance, met with the ſame ſucceſs. She triumphs on 
this; ſhe was ſurrounded by her brothers, a prieſt, and an 
old man, and could boaſt herſelf inſenſible; but theſe 
were not the greateſt trials that heaven had reſerved for 
her; yet they too, had no other effect but tq render her 
ſtill more vain, and to confirm her in the " of 
being a perſon that was not to be touched iH love. Of 
three lovers, whom her charms bad gained her one after 
another, ard all whoſe paſſions ſhe was not afraid to fee 
and ſlight, the firſt in an amorous tranſport ſtabbed him- 
ſelf at her feet, the ſecond in deſpair of ever ſucceeding, 
went to ſeck his death in the wars of Crete, and the 2 
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ended his days in a miſerable languiſiment and diſtraction. 
The man that was to revenge all theſe had not yet ap- 
peared. The old ſpark, who was ſo unfortunate in his 
amours, was cured at length, by reflecting on his age, 
and on the character of the perſon to whom he made his 
addreſſes. However, he was deſirous to viſit her ſome- 
times, and had her permiſſion. One day he carried along 
with him his ſon, a youth of a moſt agreeable aſpect, and 
of a noble mein. She beheld him with a more than ordi- 


nary concern, but obſerving him very filent, as he was, 


in the preſence of his father, ſhe made a judgment of his 
wit from thence, not much to his advantage ; ſhe could 
have wiſhed he had more. He ſaw her afterwards alone, 
and then he talked to her fufficiently, and wittily too 
but when he regarded her leſs, and talked to her alone 
about herſelf and her beauty than ſhe expected, ſhe was 
ſurprized, and had, as it were, ſome indignation, that a man 
who was ſo well made, and had ſo much wit, ſhould be 
ſo little gallant : Her friend had expreſt a deſire to ſec him, 
and was in company when ſhe entertained him: It was 
for Euphrofina alone that he had eyes, and her beauty 
alone which he commended : This made Emira from be- 
ing indifferent to become jealous ; and then ſhe perceived, 
that Creſiphon was ſenſible of what he ſaid; and that he 
not only was capable of gallantry, but of tenderneſs. 


From that time ſhe grows reſerved to her friend, yet is 
deſirous to ſee them together once more. The ſecond 


interview more than ſatisfied her in all her fears, her 
doubt was turned into certainty. She now flies from Eu- 


Phrofina, no longer knows that merit which charmed her 


before, ſhe loſes all reliſh of her converſation, ſhe loves 


Her no longer ; and this alteration made her ſenſible that 


it was love, which in her heart had ſupplied the place of 


friendſhip. Cteſip hon and Euphroſina ſee one another 
every day. 


hey love mutually, they agree to marry, 
they are m . The news 1s ſpread about the town, 
and pegple publiſh it the more for the rarity of it, that 
two perſons who love ſo well ſhould be bleſt in enjoyment. 
Emira hears of it, and is all enraged, ſhe feels then to 
what height her paſſion was grown; ſhe ſeeks out Eu- 
P broſina again, only for the pleaſure of one fight of Ctefi- 
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:Phon But that young huſband has not yet quitted the 


lover: In anew wife he finds all the charms of a miſtreſs, 


looks on Emira, but as on the friend of her that's dear to 


him. This compleats the poor lady's misfortune ; ſhe 
can take no reſt, refuſes all ſuſtenance, her body grows 
weak and her. mind diſturbed ; ſhe miſtakes her brother 
for Cteſiphon, and ſpeaks to him as a lover; ſhe recollects 
kerſelf, and bluſhes for her diſtraction, yet relapſes into 
greater, which ſhe does not bluſh for; ſhe knows not 
what ſhe does. Then is ſhe apprehenſive of men, when 
it is too late; it is her folly now. She has her intervals of 
reaſon, but it is of realon that -ſhe moſt complains. In 
this condition ſhe lies ſo fad and miſerable, that the 
youth of Smyrna, who before had ſeen her ſo proud 
and inſenſible, now think heaven has puniſhed her but too 
ſeverely. | 
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URE fiiendſhip is ſomething, which none can attain 
P to the taſte of, but thoſe who are well born. 

There may be. a friendſhip ' between petſons of dif- 
ferent ſexes, which may ſubſiſt without enjoyment; yet a 


woman always looks upon a man as a man, and ſo will a 


man ſtill look upon a woman as a woman. This engage” 


ment is neither pure love nor pure friendſhip. It is ſome- 


thing of another kind. | 4 
Love ſeizes on us ſuddenly, without giving us time to 
conſider, and our diſpoſition or our weakneſs fayours our 


ſurprize ; one look, one glance from the fair, fixes and 


determines us. Friendſhip, on the cantrary, is a long 
time in forming, and that by degrees, by a * acquain- 
trance and familiatity. How much wit, good hature, af- 
fection, how many good offices and civilities are there 


among friends to do that in many years, which ſometimes 
a fine face, or a fine hand does in a minute! 


Time that fifengthens friendſhip, weakens love. 
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Love, as long as it does laſt, ſubſiſts of itſelf, and- 
ſometimes by thoſe very means, which ſhould ſeem rather 
to extinguiſh it, ſeverity, cruelty, abſence, jealouly. 
Friend{hrp;- on the contrary, ſtands in need of all helps, 
care, confidence and complaiſfance z.if not ſupplied witli 
theſe, it expires. 

It is not ſo hard to meet with love in exceſs, as wick 
perfect friendſhip. 

Love and friendſhip exclude one another. 

He that has had the experience of a great and violent 
love, neglects fiiendfhip ; and he that has conſumed all 
= paſſion upon friendſhip, is nothing advanced towards 

ove, Ee! 

Love alone begets love. We commence but cold. 
lovers, when we have but juſt quitted the deareſt and moſt 
affectionate friendſhip. | 

Nothing more edles te ſtrongeſt friendſſiip, than 
thoſe engagements which we make for the intereſt and ſe- 
curity of our love. | 

We never love heartily but once, and that's the firſt 
time we love. The inclinations that ſucceed are leſs in- 
voluntary. | g 

Sudden love 1s the longeſt to be cured. 

Love, that grows flowly and leiſurely, is too like 
friendſhip ever to be a violent paſſion. 

He who loves to that degree, that he wiſhes he were 
able to love a thouſand times more than he. does, yields 
in love to none, but to. him, who loves more than he 
wiſhes for. 

If I ſhould grant, that it is poſſible for a perſon tranſ- 
ported with a great and violent paſſion, to love another 
better than himſelf, who ſhould I moſt oblige ? They 
that love, or they that are beloved? 

Men are ſometimes inclinable enough to be in love, 
but cannot ſucceed in their deſire; they ſeek all occaſions 
of being conquered, but eſcape ſtill; if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, they are bound to continue free. 

The couple who love too violently at firſt, contribute 


each of them to their loving one another, leſs in a ſhort 


time, and at length to their hating one another. Who has 
the.greateſt ſhare in this rapture, the man ot the woman 
| D * "ob 
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is not eaſily to be decided. 'The women accuſe the men 
of being wild and roving; and the men fay, they are falſe 
and inconſtant. 

As nice as we are in love, we pardon more faults in 
love than in friendſhip. | | 

It is a ſweet revenge to a man that loves paſſionately, 
by all his conduct and carriage to an ungrateful miſtreis, 
to make her appear extremely ungrateſul. 

It is but an unpleaſant thing to love, when we have 
not a fortune great enough to render thoſe we love, as 
happy as they themſelves can deſire. 

Ibe woman that makes no return to our preſent paſ- 
fion, whatever important ſervices ſhe may afterwards do 
us in the reſidue of our life, will hardly meet with any 
thing from us but ingratitude, 

When we are very grateful, it is a ſign that we have a 
great inclination and affection for the perſon that has 
obliged us. 

To be but in company of thoſe we love fatisfics us: It 
does not ſignify whether we ſpeak to them or not, whe- 
ther we think on them or on indifferent things, to be near 
them is all. | 

Hatred is not fo remote from friendſhip as antipethy. 

We make a confidence of our ſecret in friendſhip, but 
in love it efcapes from us. 

It is poſiible to have ſome people's confidence, and yet 
not to have their hearts: But he who has the heart has no 
need of confidence ; every thing 1s open to him, 

In friendſhip we only ſee the faults which may be pre- 
judicial to our friends. In thoſe we love we ſee no faults, 
but thoſe by which we ſuffer ourſelves. | 

It is the firſt diſguſt in love only, as well as the firſt 
fault in friendſhip, which we are able to make a good 
ule of. | 

If a ſuſpicion that is unjuſt, fantaſtical and groundleſs, 
can be called jealouſy, methinks that jealouſy, Which is a 
ſentiment, juſt, natural, founded on reaſon and experi- 
ence, ſhould deſerve ſome other name. | 

It is not always a great paſſion that is the cauſe of jea- 
louſy ; our natural temper has ſome ſhare in it, yet it is. 
a paradox ſor a violent love to be without nicety. 
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Our nicety often diſturbs none but ourſelves : Jealouſy 
makes us not on'y uneaſy ourſelves, but diſturbs 8 

Thoſe women, who while they are not at the paing 
diſſembling with us, are not ſparing to give us all occa- 
ſions of jealouſy, would not indeed deſerve our jealouty, 
if we had the power to regulate ourſelves, more by their 
ſentiments and conduct, than by our own aftections. 


The coldneſs_ and diſorders which happen in friend- 


ſhip, have their cauſes ; in love there's hardly any other 


reaſon for our ceaſing to love, but that we are ico weil 
beloved. 


It is no more in our power to love always, tlian it is 
not to love ſometimes. | 

Love receives its death's wound from diſguſt, and is 
buried in oblivion, 

We are ſenſible of the beginning and declenſion of 
love, by the perplexity we are in to find ourſelves alone. 

To ceaſe from loving, is a ſenſible proof that wan 18 


limited, and that the heart has its bounds. 


It is a weakneſs to love: It is ſometimes another weak 
neſs to attempt the cure of it. 

We are cured of that, juſt as we are comforted for our 
afflictions: The heart has not wherewithal always to 
grieve, or always to love: | 

There ought to be in the heart inexhauſtible ſources of 
grief for ſome loſſes. It is ſeldom that either by our vir- 
tue or force of mind, we overcome a great afiliction: We 
weep bitterly, and are ſenſibly touched; but at length, we 
are either ſo weak, or ſo inconſtant, that we take up and 
are comforted. 

When an ugly woman is beloved, it muſt certainly be 
very deſperately ; for either it muſl proceed from a ſtrange 
weakneſs in her lover, or from ſome more ſeoret and | in- 
vincible charm, than that of beauty. 

Viſits amongſt lovers are made for a good while out of 
cuſtom and ceremony, to profeſs they love, by words, 
when it has been a long time that their actions and man- 
ners have declared the contrary. 

To endeavour to forget any one, is the certain courſe 
to think of nothing elſe. Love has this in common with 
ſcruples, that it is exaſperated by the refleQions, which 
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are uſed to free us from it. If it were poſſible, there is 
nothing necefſary to weaken our paſſion, but never to 
think on it. | 

We would have it in our power, that tho'e whom we 
love might receive all their good, or elſe all their ill- for- 
tune from out hands, 

It is a greater happineſs, in compariſon, to regret the 
lots of a perion we love, than to live with one we hate, 

How diſintereſted ſoever we may be in reſpect of thoſe 
we love, we muſt ſometimes conſtrain ourſelves for 


their ſakes, and have the generoft y to accept of what 


they preſent us. 


Be is fit to receive, who is touched with as delicate a 
P'eaſure in accepting, as his friend' is ſenſible of in giving. 

Lo give is to act; e are not to- be paſſive, to have our 
benefits extotted from us, by the importunity or neceſſity 
of our petitioners. 

If at any time we have been liberal to thoſe we love, 
whatever happens afterwards, we ought by no means to 
reflect on our benefits. 

It has been ſaid in Latin, that it coſts leſs to hate than 
to love; or, if you will, that friendſhip is more charge- 
able than hatred. 
liry to, our enemies, but is a man at no coſt to revenge 
himſelf? 
thoſe. we hate, is it leſs pleaſing or leſs natural to do good 
to thoſe we love? Would it not be difficult and diſa- 


greeable to us not to do fo ? 


There is a pleaſure to meet the eyes of a perſon that 
we have lately obliged. 


[ do nat know whether a benefit which falls on an un- 


grateful perſon, and fo conſequently on one that is un- 
worthy, does not change its name, and whether it de- 
ſerves any acknowledgment. ; 

Liberality conſiſts not ſo much in giving a great deal, 
as in giving ſeaſonably. | 

If it is true, that in our pity and compaſſion we have 
a regard to ourſelves, as we are apprehenſive of being 
ſome time or other in the ſame circumſtances with the 
unfortunate, how comes it about, then, that in their*mi- 
ſery we ſo ſeldom relieve them? ohh 


It is true, we are excuſed from libera- 


Or, if it is ſo ſweet and natural to do ill to 


It 
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It is better to expoſe ourſelves to ingtatitude, than to 
be wanting to the diſtreſſed. i 

Experience confirms it every day, that our indulgence- 
to ourſelves, and hard-heartedneſs to others, are Lut one 
and the ſame: vice. x 

The churliſh, moyling, . laborious man, that ſhews no 
mercy to himſelf, is not to be made indulgent to others, but 
by an exceſs of reaſon. | 

Though the charge of maintaining an indigent perſon 
may be very burthenſome to us, yet we cannot heartily 
reliſh the new advantages which put him out of ins de- 
pendance on us: In the fame manner, thepleaſure which 
we take in the preferment of our friend is ſamething 
abated, by a little fort. of grudge we have, to fee him 
advanced above us, or in an equal condition with us. 
IJ hus we agree but ill with ourſelves. We would have 
others-dependant on us, but to coft us nothmg. . We 
would have our friends proſperous in the world, yet; 
when their good fortune comes, it is not always the fift 
thing we do, to rejoice at it: 

It is nothing for people to make invitations to their 
houſe and table, to make liberal offers of their fortune 
and ſervices. To be as good as their word is the charge: 

One faithful friend is. enough for one's ſelf, and it is 
much to meet with ſuch an one, yet we cannot have too 
many for the ſake of others. 

When we have done all that is poſſible to gain ſome 
fort of people, and we find it in vam, were is one. 
reſerve {till left, which is, even to let them alone for 
che future. -. | 1 85 


To live with our enemies in ſuch manner, as if they 


ſhould one day be our friends; and to live with our friends 


as if they ſhould ſome time or ot her become our enemies, 
is at once againſt the nature of hatred, and the rules of 
friendſhip. It may be a good inaxim in politics, buy it is 

a very bad one in morality. | 
We onght not to make thoſe our enemies, who, being 
better known, we may te glad to have in the number 
of our friends. We ought to-make choice of petſons of 
ſuch honour for our friends, as, if they ſhould ever ceaſe 
. D. 5 to 
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to be fo, will not abuſe our confidence, nor give us cauſe 
to fear them for enemies. | 

It is extremely pleaſant to frequent our friends, when 
we do it from inclination and eſteem, but it is painful and 
troubleſome to cultivate friendſhip out of intereſt. It is 
foliciting. | | 

It is more allowable to uſe artifice to gain their af- 
fections whom we deſign to oblige, than it is to gain 
their favour, from whom they have expectations of ad- 
vantage. 

We do. not purſue our preferment with the ſame 
eagerneſs that we do the frivolous things we fancy. Our 
imagination ſuggeſts to us a kind of liberty in following 
our whimfies ; and, on the contrary, a kind of ſlavery 
in labouring how to make our fortune. It is natural to 
defire it very much, but to take little pains to procure 
it: To think, in ſhort, we deſerve it without ſeeking 
10r it. 
le that knows how to wait for what he deſires, takes 
the courſe not to be exceſſively grieved, if he chances to 
go without ic. He, on the contrary, who defires a 
thing too impatiently, thinks the ſucceſs, when it comes, 
cannot recompenſe him for all the pains he has been 
at about it. | 

There are thoſe people, who ſo ardently and paſſion- 
ately deſire a thing, that out of fear of loſing it, they 
leave nothing undone that may ſurely make them loſe it. 
— Thoſe thizgs which are moſt defired, either never are 
attained, or are attained with ſo much difficulty, after ſo. 
many delays, and attended with ſuch circumſtances, as 
Quite ſpoil the enjoyment of them. 


We muſt laugh before we are happy, or elſe we may 
die before we ever laugh at all. 

If we cannot be accounted to live, but at ſuch times 
as we enjoy ourſelves, I am afraid life will be found to 
be very ſhort ; ſince, if we were only to reckon the hours. 
which we paſs agreeably, a great number of years would 
not make up a life of a few months. I 

How difficult is it to be perſectly ſatisfied with any 


one ! Jo 
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Should ſuch an ill man die, we could not help finding 
ſome ſort of pleaſure in his death; we ſhould then enjoy 
the fruit of our hatred, and that pleaſure is all the good 
we can hope for from him. He dies, but in ſuch a con- 
junctute, that our intereſt will not permit us to rejoice z 
in ſhort, he either dies too ſoon, or too late. | 

I: is hard for a haughty man ever to forgive one that 
has caught him in a fault, and whom he knows has rea- 
fon to complain of him: His reſentment is never miti- 


gated, till he has regained the advantage he has loft, and 


made the other to do him equal wrong. 


As we endear ourſelves to the perſons we oblige,.. 
ſo we. violently. hate thoſe whom we. have extremely 
offended. 

It is as diſticult to ſtifle the reſentment of an injury at 
frtt, as it is to preſerve it for a great many years. 

It is weakneſs which makes us hate an enemy, and 
ſeek revenge; and it is lazineſs that pacifies us, and 
makes us not proſecute it. 

It is from lazineſs, as much as from weakneſs, that we 
ſuffer ourſelves to. be governed. 

There is no thinking of governing a man all at once, 
and without ſome preparation, in an affair, which, per- 
haps, may be of the laſt importance to him or his; he 
would feel you then preſently, and the aſcendancy: you. 
deſigned to gain over him, he would throw off the yoke 
cut of ſhame or frolic. No, let him at firſt be drawn to 


little things, fo you will be certain not to fail when you 
mall attempt him in greater. There have been thoſe in 


the world, who, at firſt, have had no greater inthuence 
over a man, than that, perhaps, of making him leave 
the town or. country a day or two before his time, 
who at length have arrived to that power, as to pre- 
ſeribe han what he ſhall do in his will, and make him 
diſinherit his only ſon. ä 
To govern any one abſolutely, and for a long time, it 
is neceſſary to carry a light hand, and to let hun perceive, 
as little as poſſible, his dependance. | 
Some people ſuffer themſelves to be governed juſt ſo 
far, and no farther ; beyond that they are intractable ; it 
is 
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is impoſſible to move their hearts or their minds; neicher 
rough nor gentle means, force nor induſtry can reduce 
them: It is with this difference, though, that ſome are 
thus made by reaſon and judgment, and others by hu- 
mour and dijpoſition. | 

'There are thoſe men who will not hearken to reaſon 
and good counſel, but deviate of their own heads, purely 
for fear of being governed. | 

'There are others, who yield to be governed by their 
friends in indifferent things, and from thence preſume 
a right to govern them again, in things of moment 
and confequence. 

Drances would fain paſs for one that rules his maſter, 
though his maſter believes it no more than the world. 
For a fervant to talk to a man of quality inceſſantly, at 
ſuch times and places as are leaſt convenient, to be al- 
ways whiſpering, or ſpeaking to. him in myſterious terms, 
to laugh loud in his preſence, to intertupt him, to inter- 
tere in his diſcourſe with others, to treat with contempt 
*hoſe that come to make their court to his maſter, to ex- 
p:eſs an impatience till they are gone, to ſeat himſelf 
next him, and in a poſture ot too great freedom, to pluck 
him by the ſleeve, and tread upon his heels; in fine, to: 
affect to be thus familiar, and to take theſe forts of liber- 
ties with him, are figns of a coxcomb, rather than a. 
favourite. 

A wiſe man neither ſuffers himſelf to be governed, nor 
attempts to govern others. It is his reaſon alone which 
he would have always govern. him. 

If Þ had a friend who was a man of reaſon, and: 
whom I might confide in, I ſhould not be againſt deli-. 
vcriiz up myſelf entirely to his conduct; I ſhould then 
be ſure'to do well, without being at the pains of delibe-. 
rating, and ſhould enjoy all the tranquillity of « perſon 
that is governed by reaſon. | 

All our paſſions are deceitful, and as much diſguiſed 
as poſſible. We do not only ſtrive to conceal them from 
other people's eyes, but our own. There is no vice: 
which has not the reſemblance of ſome virtue or otker, 

and which does not make its advantage of it. 
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We open a book of deyotion, and it touches us ; we 
open a book of gallantry, and that too makes its impreſ- 
ſion. Shall I ſay it? It is the heart alone that recon- 
ciles contrarieties, and-admits of things incompatible. 

Men do not ſo much bluſh for their crimes, as for 
their weakneſſes and vanity. Such a one makes no 
ſcruple openly, and with a bold face, to be unjuſt, cruel, 
perfidious, a flanderer, yet conceals his love or his am- 
bition upon no other account, but purely to conceal it. 

It rarely happens, that a man is brought to own that 
he is ambitious, or that he has been, or that he con- 
tinues ſo; yet the time comes when we confeſs we have 
loved. 4 8 

Love begins and ambition ends with us; ſo that we 
are ſeldom ever tree from paſſion till we die. 

It is nothing for our paſſion to get the better of our 
reaſon ; its greateſt triumph is, when it makes our in- 
tereſt to ſubmit. 

The beſt converfation is that, in which the heart has a 
greater ſhare than the head. 

There are certain ſublime ſentiments, certain noble and 
elevated actions, which we owe more to the goodneſs of 
our nature, than to the force of our mind. 

There is no exceſs in the world ſo commendable as an 
exceſs of gratitude. l 

He mult be a dull fellow indeed, whom neither love, 
malice nor neceſſity can inſpire with wit. 

There are ſome places which we admire, others which 
we love. | 

For my part, I believe our wit, humour, paſſion, 
taſte, and ſentiments, depend on the places where we 
hve. 

"Thoſe who are good, would be the only perſons to be 
envied, if there were not a better pity | to be taken, 
which is to excel them; that is an agreeable revenge, and 
which our jealouſy ought to prompt us to purſue. 

Some people ſtand upon their guard againſt loving and 
rhiming, as two-weakneſfes, which they dare not own ; 
the one of the heart, and the other of the head. 

There are ſome pleaſures to be met withal in the courſe 
of our life, which are ſo dear to us, and ſome engage- 

ments 
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ments ſo ſoft and tender, that though they are forbidden, 


it is but natural to deſire at leaſt that they were allowed. 
Nothing can be more charming than they are, except it 
be the pleaſure of knowing how to renounce them by our 
virtue. 
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Or SoclETY AND CONVERSATION. 


1 is a very filly character, to have none at all. 


It is a fool's part to be troubleſome. A man of 
ſenſe perceives when he is agreeable or troubleſome : he 
knows how to diſappear the very minute before he would. 


have been thought to have tarried too long. 

Buffoons are a ſort of inſects which breed in all coun- 
tries; we can ſcarce ſtep without treading on them. A 
pleaſant man is rarely to be met with; and a perſon, 


though he is born ſo, muſt have a great deal of delicacy 
to maintain the character a long time; for commonly, 


he that makes us laugh, is not ſure to make himſelf 


eſteemed. | | 
There are abundance of obſcene, a great many more 


railing and fatirical wits, but very few delicate. A man 
muſt have manners and politeneſs, to trifle with a good 
grace, and a copious fancy to play handfomely on little 


things, to create. matter of raillery, and. make ſomething 
out of nothing. | 

If we were to liſten with attention to every thing that 
is fa'd in common converſation, we ſhould be aſhamed 
to ſpeak, or to hear ; we ſhould perhaps condemn our- 
ſelves to a perpetual ſilence, which is more injurious to 
converſe than unprofitable diſcourſes : We muſt therefore 
accommodate ourſelves to every man's capacity, we muſt 
ſuffer, as neceſſary evils, falſe news, rambling reflections 
on the preſenc government, or on the intereſt of princes : 
We muſt hear with patience the fine notions fome men 
are continually repeating ; and permit Aronces to ſpeak 
proverbs, and Melinda to talk of herſelf, her vapours, 


megrims, and yant of reſt, 


* 
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In the company we keep, we ſhall often meet with 
perſons who offend us with their ridiculous jargon, with 
the novelty and impropriety of their terms, and their 
quaint expreſſions, which come from nobody's mouths 
but their own, and were not deſigned by the firſt inven- 
tors to ſignify what they uſe them for. They obſerve 
neither reaſon nor cuſtom, but ſpeak according to their 
fooliſh whimſies ; are always fond of pleaſantry, and af- 
fe& to diſlinguiſh themſelves by a particular cant, which 
becomes at length their natural dialect; they ſpeak in a 
counterfeit tone, and accompany taeir words with odd 
geſtures and grimaces. However, they are well con- 
tented with themſelves and their wit, which they imagine 
very diverting. Indeed, we cannot ſay they are entirely 
deſtitute of it ; but of that little wit they have we com- 
Plain, and, what is worſe, we ſuffer it. 

Prithee, Acis, for the ſatisfaction of your friends, en- 
deavour to ſpeak fo as they may underſtand you, for my 
part, I do but guels at your meaning : If you would tell 
them, it is cold, that it rains, and. it ſnows ; lay, it 18 
cold, it rains, and it ſnows; if you ſee them in good 
health, and would congratulate them upon it, tell them 
they look well: Oh! but, ſay you, that is fo plain, and 
conſpicuous, any one might have ſaid as much. It is 
true, and what does that ſignify? Beſides, what harm is 
there, Acis, in being intelligible, or ſpeaking like your 
neighbours? There is one thing, Acis, which you and 


ſome others of your complexion. want very much; I 
know I ſhall ſurprize you, but there is certainly one thing 


wanting in you,. which is, wit ; though this is not all, 
there is ſomething too abounding in you, and that is, the 
opinion that you have more than other men. This is the 
fountain of all your pompous fuſtian, your big words, 


and your perplexed phraſes. 'The next time I find you 


accoſting any body, I ſhall pluck you by your ſleeve, and 

tell you in your ear, Do not affe& to have wit; do not 

why to it, let that be your part; but, if you. can, 

earn ſome Plain unafteCted language, ſuch as thoſe ſpeak, 

who, you 

think you have ſome yourſelf, 
EL 1k 33%, Who, 


ancy, have no wit: Then, perhaps, we may 
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Who, that keeps much company, can promiſe himſelf” 
to avoid meeting certain vain people, who are light, ta- 
miliar, and poſitive, who are the ſpeaking men in con- 
ver ſation, and compel every one elſe to hear them; they 
are heard from the anti-chamber, and one may boldly 
enter without fearing to interrupt them : They continue. 
their ſtory without any conſideration for ſuch as come in, 


or. go out, or. for the rank or qpaity of the people who ; 
1 


make up the company; they filence the man that dares 
to begin a piece of news, that they may tell it after their 
own taſhion, which to be ſure is the beſt; they had it of 


Lamet, Ruccelay, or Conchini, whom they name fami- 


liarly without their titles, though they never knew them, 
or ſpoke to them in their lives: They get themſelves up 
ſometimes to the beſt man in the company, to gratity 
him with ſomething new, which nobody elſe knows; 
they whiſper it, and for a world will ſuffer none but him 
to partake of it; they hide names to diſguiſe the ſtory, 


and prevent application: There are ſome things they muſt 


not tell, and ſome perſons whom they cannot name; their 
words are engaged to the contrary, it is 2 myſtery; a ſe- 
cret of the laſt importance; ſhould you aſk it, you would 
requeſt an impoſſibility ; for whatever you imagine, they 
are equally ignorant of both perſons and actions. 

A1rias has read and ſeen. every thing, at leaſt he wouid 


have it thought ſo; he gives himſelf out; for a man of 


univerſal knowledge, and had rather lie than be filent, or 
appear ignorant on any occaſion: A perſon: talks at a 
certain table of a great man in a northern court, he breaks 


in upon him, and prevents. him telling what he knows ; -. 
he diſcourſes of the diſtant country as if he were born 


there; of the manners of the court, their women, their 


laws and cuſtoms; he tells a hundred little ſtories and 


occurrences which happened there; he thinks them ex- 
treme pleaſant, and is the firſt that laughs at them, and 


that very heartily. Some body preſumes to contradict? 


him, and demonſtrates plainly that what he affirms is not: 
true; Arrias is not troubled at that; on the contrary, 
he grows warm, and is angry with him; he ſays, I aver 
nothing but what I know to be true: 1 had it from Sethe 
the French ambaſſador at that court, who retarred thence. 
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ſome days ſince, and is my particular acquaintance ; he 
continues his ſtory with. greater confidence than he began 
it ; till one of the company aſſures him, that he was the 
very Sethon whom he had ſpoke to, and but juſt then ar- 
rived from his embaſſy. | 
As we ought not to be backward in ſpeaking, or to 
abſtract our minds from the ſubje& of the converſation 
we are in, leſt it occaſion us to aſk a great many un- 
timely queſtions, and return as unſeaſonable anſwers ; fo 
we ought not always to give an over- curious attention to 
the leaſt trifles that are fajd in company, to reprove them, 
to refine upon them, to diſcover in them a myſtery which 
the reſt could not perceive, to make them ſubtle and po- 
litic, only that we may have an opportunity to ſhew our. 


- own policy and ſubtilty. 


Such who think they are extraordinary perſons, and are 
fond of theic own. merit, ſhew that they have indeed but 
very little, or none at all: Truly unhappy is he, who is 
obliged to be much in their company! What a parcel 
of whimſical phraſes muſt he endure? How many bold 
words, which. come cut ſuddenly, live a moment, then 
die, and are forgotten? If they tell a piece of news, it 
is. merely for the honour of telling it, and to ſhew the 
can tell it handſomely ; it grows a romance under their 
management: They make men think after their own man- 
ner, put their own trivial expreſſions in their mouths, 
and they are all like themſelves, very talkative ; they fall 
at laſt into parentheſes which may paſs for epiſodes, and 
by this means the ſpeakers and their hearers forget what 
they were about. hat would become of both, ſhould 
not ſomebody elſe come in luckily to break up the com- 

pany, and put an end to the ſtory ? 
Heodectus is heard in the anti- chamber; the nearer he 
approaches, the more he raiſes his voice; he enters, he 


laughs, he ſtretches his mouth up ro his ears, he makes 


a noiſe; he is a meer thunderer, and no leſs remarkable 
for what he ſays, than the tone he ſpeaks in; he is never 
out of an extreme hurry, but to ſtutter out ſome of his 
own follies and vanities ; he has fo little conſideration for 
the time, perfons, or decency, that each has his ſhare 
of his entertainment, tho? he gives no attention to vim he 

aysz 
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ſays; he no ſooner ſets himſelf down but he diſobliges 
the whole company by his diſturbances ; and he is ever 
ſo well pleaſed with himſelf, that he cannot perceive it. 
'The table ſpread, he is firſt in his place, and always at 
the upper end ; the ladies are at his right and left ; he 
eats, he drinks, talks, and interrupts all at the ſame time; 
he has no reſpect for the maſter or his gueſts, but abuſes 
the toleration they give him. Whoever makes the feaſt, 
he has all the authority of the table, and. it is more con- 


venient to give him way, than to diſpute it with him: 


Eating and driaking add nothing to his character. At 
play he wins, and rallies the loſer ſo long, that he is of- 
tended. The laughers ere continually on his fide, and 
there is no ſort of folly which they do not paſs by in him. 
In ſhort, I give ground and muſt diſappear, being not able 
to ſuffer Theodectus any longer, or thoſe who ſuffer him. 

T roilus is very uſeful to ſuch as have too much wealth; 
he eaſes them of the trouble of their ſuperfluity ; and 
faves them the labour of hoarding up money, making 
contracts, locking coffers, carrying the keys about with 


them, or fearing a domeſtic thief ;- he aſſiſts them in their 


pleafures, and in time becomes ſerviceable to them in 
their paſſions, then regulates their conduct; he is the 
oracle of the houſe, he triumphs in management, he ſets 
every one his taſk, hears and decides; he fays of this 
flave, he ſhall be puniſhed, and he is whipped ; of another, 
he ſhall be freed, and he is ſet at liberty; if a paraſite 
does not make him laugh, he muſt be diſmiſſed, left he 


| ſhould give him offence, and it goes well with the maſter 


of the houſe, if he leaves him his wife and children : If 
he is at the table, and ſays, ſuch a diſh is excellent, the 
maſter and his gueſts-govern themſelves by his palate, are 
of his opinion, and fall to heartily; if he ſays on the 
contrary, of ſome other meat, that it is inſipid, whoever 
were eating it ſpit it out, and dare not ſwallow it without 


T roilus's approbation; every eye is on him, obſerving his 
looks and carriage, before he pronounces ſentence on the. 


wine or victuals before him; he ſeldom ſtirs out of the 
fanuly where he is Kang there he eats, drinks, ſleeps, 
and digeſts, quarrels with his valets, receives his work- 


men, and diſmiſſes his creditors ; he reigns and domineers 
. . 
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in the great hall, receives there the homages of thoſe ſer- 


vants, who, more ſubtle than their fellows, by T roilus's 
mediation alone, come at their maſter. If a perſon en- 
ters, whoſe misfortune it is to have a complexion diſ- 
agreeable to his humour, he frowns, and turns away his 
head; if he comes up to him, he fits ſtill; if he fits 
down, he removes himſelf farther off; if he talks, he 1s 
mute ; if he continues to talk, Troilus gets into another 
chamber; if he follows, he makes to the ſtair-caſe, and 
would rather leap down ſtairs, or get out at a window, 
than be accoſted by a man whoſe face or voice he dillikes ; 


he is himſelf happy in both, and they ſerve to infinuate, 


and win upon ſuch as he has occaſion for ; every thing at 
laſt is below him, and he ſcorns to preſerve his fayour, by 
the little ways he acquired it; it is a favour, if ſome- 
times he ſallies out of his meditation and filence to con- 
tradict, and, to ſhew his wit, condeſcends to be a crnic ; 
inſtead of expecting he ſhould hearken to you in his 
turn, or be latins. and commend your judgment, 
you are not always ſure he will permit your approbation, 
or ſuffer your complacency. 

Let the ſtrange gentleman talk a little, whom you meet 
with by chance in a ſtage-coach, at a feaſt, or public 
ſhew, you necd not have any impatience to know wha or 
what he is, for before he has done, he will himſelf in- 
form you of his name, his ſeat, his family, his eſtate ; 
you will ſoon enough be acquainted that he 1s noble, has 
a caſtle, fine furniture, retinue, and a coach. 

Some men ſpeak before. they think, others tediouſly 
ſtudy for every thing they fay ; we muſt ſtay for theſe till 
they are delivered of their notions, and aſſiſt at the travel 
of their minds; they are made up of phraſes and little 
turns of expreſſion, conformable to their geſture and car- 
riage ; they call themſelves Puriſts, and will not venture 
the leaſt word, when it would have all the fine effet 
imaginable ; nothing comes from them eaſy or happy; 


they ſpeak properly, but very tireſomely. 


wit of converſation conſiſts more in finding it in 
others, than in ſhewing a great deal yourſelf ; he who 
oes from your converſation, pleaſed with himſelf and 
hi own wit, is perfectly well pleaſed with you. Moll. 
men 
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men had rather pleaſe than admire you, and ſeek lefs 
to be inſtruted, nay, diverted, than approved and ap- 
plauded ;. and the moſt delicate of pleaſures. is, to pleaſe 
another. wet : 

Too much fancy is not neceſſary in our. converſation 
or writings ; it-begets vain and puerile ideas, which tend 
neither to-make us wiſer nor better. Qur thoughts ſhould 
be produced by good ſenſe and 1ight reaſon, and ought 
always to be the effe& of our judgment. . 

It is a fad thing, when men have neither wit enough 


to ſpeak well, nor judgment enough to hold their tongues ; 
this is the foundation of all impertinence. . 


giv the true reaſon for its being ſo, requires good 
enſe, and a. happy expreſſion. It is a much more read 


execrable, or that wonderful. | 


There is nothing more diſpleaſing to God or man, i 


than confirming the leaſt. things that are ſaid. in common 


converſation by horrid: oaths and imprecations. An ho- 
neſt man, who ſays yes or. no, deſerves. to be believed; 
his reputation ſwears for him, gains credit to his words, 


and procures him all manner of confidence. 


He who continually.ſays he is a man of- truth and ho- 4 
nour, that he wrongs no man, but wiſhes the ills he has 
done others may fall upon himſelf, and. ſwears, that he 


may be believed, does not know even how to. counterfeit 
an honeſt man. 


An, honeſt man, with all his inodeſty, cannot hin- 
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der people ſaying of him, what a diſhoneſt man ſays of | 


himſelf. 


Cleon talks uncivilly or unjuſtly, I am ſure it is one or | 


the other; but he ſays he cannot help. it, he was born 
ſo, and ſpeaks as he thinks. 


There 4s ſpeaking well, ſpeaking eaſily, ſpeaking juſt- 
the laſt, rule, to ſpeak. of the banquets you have made, 


before ſuch as are reduced to want, of bread ; of ſound 


limbs, before the infirm; of demeſnes, and revenues, 
and furniture, before a man that has neither dwelling, 
cents, nor moveables; in a word, to ſpeak of your pro- 


| ly, and ſpeaking to the purpoſe: It is offending againſt 
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ſperity before the miſerable ; this converſation is too ſtrong 
for them, and the compariſon they make between their 
condition and yours is hateful. 

As for you, ſays Eutiphon, you are rich, or ought to 
' be ſo; ten thouſand livres a year good lands: Ah! this is 
fine, lovely, and you are certainly happy. In the mean 
time, the perſon, who talks at this rate, has fifty thouſand | 
livres a year, and thinks he has not half what he deſerves; 
be reckons, up your taxes, what you are worth, and what 
your expences come to; and if he fhould think you 
= worthy of a better fortune, and even of that he himſelf 
2X -afpires to, he would with it you. He is the only man that 
makes ſuch wretched eſtimations and odious compariſons, 
the world is full of Eutiphrons. 
As. perſon naturally a flatterer, and fond beſides of being 
in the faſhion, which obliges us to praiſe any one who 
has raiſed himſelf to honour and riches, congratulated 
= Theodemus on a ſermon which he had not heard, and 
Z which nobody could then give him any account of. How- 
ever, he extolled his genius, his manner, and above all, 
the fidelity of his memory; when in truth, Theodemus 
ſtopt in the middle of his diſcourſe, and forgot what he 
had deſigned to ſay. 

To ſpeak and to offend, with ſome people, are but 
one and the ſame thing; their diſpoſition is ſharp and 
bitter, their language mingled with gall and-wormwood ; 
- railing, injury, and inſolence run from their lips like 
ſpittle ; it had been well for them, had they been bom 
ſtupid or mute; the little quickneſs and wit they have, 
- prejudice them more than other mens duſneſs ; they are 
not always fatisfied with giving ſharp anſwers, they at- 
tack frequently with arrogance; they ſtrike whenever 
they ſpeak, and wound the'prefent and abſent, at leaſt, 
in their reputations ; they briſtle their foreheads, and run 
at all like rams; and, ſince impudence is as natural to 
them as horns to a ram, why ſhould we hope by this 
picture to reform animals fo rough, wild, and untrac- 
table? we had better, as ſoon as we ſee them afar off, 


run from-them with all our ſpeed, without ever looking 
behind us. | 
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I know men of ſuch a make and character, that 
ſome people ſhould be cateful how they truſt themſelves 
with them: They muſt complain of them as little as 
poſſible, and againſt them it is not permitted for them to 
wa, for juſtice. 

hen two perſons have had a violent quarrel, one 
with reaſon, and the other with none, it is the cuſtom of 
the arbitrators, who are to make up the difference, to 
condemn both, either fearing to make a perfect deciſion on 
one fide, or, out of a temperament, which, methinks, is 
very ill-placed. This is an important leſſon, and a weighty 
and indiſpenſable motive for one to fly to the eaſt, when a 
coxcomb is in the weſt, to avoid ſharing with him the ſame 
diſgrace. 
v5 {49k a man whom I cannot accoſt or ſalute, before he 
ſalutes me, without growing vile in his eyes, or diſturb- 
ing the good opinion he has of himſelf. Montaigne would 
ſay, I will have elbow-room : I will be courteous and 
* affable, according to my fancy, without fear or fe- 
* morſe, I cannot ſtrive againſt my inclinations, nor go 
*+ contrary to my humour, which leads me to addreſs my- 
ſelf to every one that makes towards me, if he is my 
equal, and not my enemy, I anticipate his reception, 
I aſk him about his health and diſpoſition, 1 offer him 
* my ſervices, without any more ado, or trading and 
© haggling for them, like ſome people who ſet a price on 
© their favours. He diſpleaſes me, who by his cuſtom 
or whimfies would rob me of this freedom or liberty. 
Ho ſhould I remember, as ſoon as I ſee him afar off, 
to put on a grave and important countenance, and to 
let him know, that I think I am as good as he, and 
better? To affect this, I muſt call to mind all my good 
qualities, and his bad ones, and compare them to- 
gether; but this is too much trouble for me, I am 
not fit for ſuch ſtiff and unexpected reception; and 
ſuppoſing 1 were capable to ſucceed therein once, I am 
ſure I ſhould miſcarry the ſecond time ; I cannot put a 
force on myſelf, nor be conſtrained to be proud for any 
n : 41 

A man may have virtue, capacity, and good conduct, 
and yet be inſupportable ; the air and manner, which 
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at I ye neglect as little things, are frequently what the 
es world judge us by, and make them decide for or againſt 
as us; a little care to appear obliging and polite before 


to men, will prevent their making a bad judgment of us: 


The leaſt thing in the world is enough to make peo- 
ne pale believe that we are proud, uncivil, diſdainful, and 


of diſobliging; but, on the other hand, as little is required 


out 
9 


to to gain their eſteem. | 

24 . . . o 8 . 
on Politeneſs does not always inſpire generoſity, juſtice, 
. - 
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complaiſance, and gratitude ; it gives a man the appear- 
ty ances of thoſe virtues, and makes him ſeem that without, 
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1a which he ought to be within. 
me We may define politeneſs, though we cannot tell where 
to fix it in practice. It obſerves received uſes and cuſ- 
he 15 toms; it is bound to times and places, and is not the 
rb. ame thing in the two ſexes, or in different conditions; 
ald wit alone cannot attain it; it is acquired and compleated 
ind by imagination; ſome diſpoſitions are only ſuſceptive of 
e- politeneſs, as others of great talents and ſolid virtue. It 


go 13 true, politeneſs puts merit forward, and renders it 
ny- agreeable, and a man muſt have eminent qualifications, 
to ſupport himſelf without it. 

3 Politenefs ſeems to be a certain care to make us plea- 
ſing by our diſcourſes and manners to ourſelves and 
others. 

== He offends againſt politeneſs, who praiſes anothe!'s 
ſinging or touching an inſtrument, before ſuch as he has 


another poet, in preſence of one who reads him his 
verſes. PR SEED 
In all the feaſts and entertainments we give, in all the 
I preſents we make, in all the pleaſures we procure for 
others, there is a way of doing it well, and of doing it 
according to their inclinations ; the laſt is the beſt. 
| It is rude to refuſe indifferently all ſorts of - praiſes; 
we ought to be ſenſible of thoſe'which come from good 
men, who praiſe ſincerely thoſe things in us which are 
really commendable. | | 

A man. of wit, who is naturally proud, loſes nothing 


of his pride or ſtiffneſs for being poor ; on the : 


"MN obliged to ſing or play for his diverſion; or commends 
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if any thing will ſoften him, and render him more ſoft 
and ſociable, it is a little proſperity. 
We mult bear with ſome peoples bad characters, as 
we do with copper money, for the benefit of commerce. 
To live with thoſe men, who are continually embroil- 


ed, and make you hear reciprocally the complaints of 


each fide, is like living in a court of juſtice, and being 


obliged from morning to-night to hear pleadings and de- 
clarations. 


Two perſons paſſed their days in a ſtrict union; their 
goods were in common; they had but one dwelling, and 
were never out of one another's ſight: After fourſcore 


years they ſaw it was time to part, and put an end to their 


intimacy; they had then but one day to live, and durſt 
not attempt paſſing it together; they were in haſte to 
break before death, and had not 'complaifance enough to 
ſtay till that hour; they lived too long for good example, 
a moment ſooner they had died good friends, and left be- 
hind'them a rare model of perſeverance in friendſhip. 
Families are often difturbed by miſtruſts, 3. and 
antipathy within, while they ſeem content, peaceable and 
pleaſant without, and we fuppoſe they enjoy a quiet, 
which they ſeldom poſſeſs; there are very few who can 
bear an examination. "The viſit you make fuſpends a 


-domeſtic quarrel, which waits but for your abſence to be 


re- aſſumed. 788 i 

In all ſocieties reaſon yields firſt; the wiſeſt men are 
often led by one that is both fooliſh and capricious ; 
they ſtudy his temper and weakneſs, and accommodate 
themſelves to his whimſies; they avoid contradicting him 


as much as poſſible, and give him his way: When he 


appears the leaſt chearful, they commend his good hu- 
mour; they thank him almoſt for his not being always 
inſupportable ; he is feared, obeyed, and ſometimes be- 
loved. | g 

None but ſuch as have had old relations, or ſuch as 
have them, and are endeavouring to be made their heirs, 
can tell what it coſts to effect it. 

Cleantes is a very worthy perſon, he has choſe a wife, 
ho is the beſt and moſt reaſonable woman in the world; 
they both in their ſeveral ways make all the pleaſute and 
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agreeableneſs in the company they keep; one can ſeldom 
meet with more politeneſs or greater probity: They part 
to-morrow, and the deed of their ſeparation 1s already 


drawn up at the notary's. Surely there muſt be ſome 
certain incompatible virtues and merits, which are tot 
made to be together. 

A man may be ſure in his accounts of the portion, 
jointure and ſettlement of his wife, but very uncertain as 
to the peace of his family; it depends on the frail agree- 
ment between the mother-in-law and the daughter-in-law, 
which often expires before the firit year of the marriage 
is out. 

A father-in-law loves his daughter-in-law, a mother- in- 
law her ſon-in-law, ſo both are reciprocal. 

The thing in the world which a ſtep-mother loves the 
leaſt, is her huſband's children: The more ſhe loves her 
huſband, the more ſhe is a ſtep-mother. | 

Step-mothers make whole towns and villages deſert, 
and people the country with beggars, vagabonds, fervants 
and ſlaves, more than poverty itſelf. : 

G. and H. are ncighbours, their lands are contiguous, 
they inhabit a deſert and ſolitary country, far from towns 
or commerce; methinks ſolitude and the love men have 


for ſociety, ſhould force them to a mutual correſpon- 


dence; they are perpetually at variance, and it is hard 
to expreſs the trifle that cauſes the difference, which ten- 
ders them implacable, and continues their hatred in their 
Relations, or even brothers, never differ ed 
about a thing of leſs moment. 

Suppoſe there were but two men on the whole earth, 
who poſſeſt it entirely to themſelves, and parted it be- 
tween them; I am perfuaded there would be quickly 
ſome cauſe of rupture created, though it were only about 
the limits of their diviſions. 

It is often caſier, as well as more advantageous, to 
conform ourſelves to other men's opinion, than to bring 
them to our's. 

I am now approaching a little town; I am already on 
a hill from whence I diſcover it, ſeated in a pleaſant 
valley, a river waſhes its walls, and then flows through 
the Jovelieſt meadows; tis ſhaded by woods and hills, 

| which 
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which cover it from cold blaſts and northern winds: I ſes 
it in fo fair a day, that I count its towers, ſteeples and 
turrets; I am ſo pleaſed with this proſpect, that I cannot 
forbear exclaiming, how pleaſant ir muſt be to live under 
ſo clear a ſky in fo delicious a place! I deſcend into the 
town, and have not lain there above two or three 
nights, but I am like the other inhabitants; I long to 
get out of it. 

There is a certain thing which never was ſeen under 
the heavens, and in all likelihood never will be: It is a 
little city without faction and parties; where the families 
are united; the relations ſee one another with confidence; 
where a marriage does not raiſe a civil war; where there 
are not every moment diſputes and quarrels about prece- 
dency; where lying, ſcolding, prating and goſſipping are 
Þanithed ; where the mayor and ſheriffs, the aſſeſſors and 
the people have a good underſtanding ; where the biſhop 
Ives well with the dean, the dean with his canons, the 
canons with the parſons, and the parſons with their 
clerks. 

Countrymen and fools are apt to be angry, and fancy 
you deſpiſe or laugh at them. You muſt never venture 
the moſt innocent and inoffenſive raillery or pleaſantry, 
unleſs it be amongſt polite men, and men of wit. 
Merit diſcerns and finds itſelf out reciprocally ; he 
that would be eſteemed, muſt converſe with perſons who 
are themſelves eſtimable. | 

He who thinks he is by his dignity above a jeſt, and 
will not take a repartee, ought not to rally. 

We are not angry at being rallied for ſome little de- 
fects, and we ſhould make choice of faults of the ſame 
kind when we rally others. 

It is the blockhead's privilege to laugh at a man of 
wit ; he is in the world, what the fool 1s at court, of no 
conſequence. 

Buffoonry is an indigence of wit. 

You believe a man your bubble ; if he only feigns 
himſelf to be ſo, who then is the greateſt bubble, he or 
you ? 

Who are always railing, are content with no body, and 
| you 


Obſerve thoſe people who never commend any one, 
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you will find them perſons with whom nobody is con- 
tent. | 

The proud and diſdainful will find the contrary of 
what they expect, if by their carriage they look for 
eſteem. a 

The pleaſure of ſociety amongſt friends is cultivated 
by a likeneſs of inclinations, as to manners, and by 
ſome difference in opinion, as to ſciences ; the one con- 
firms and humours us in our ſentiments, the other exer- 
ciſes and inſtructs us by diſputation. _ | 

Two perſons will not be friends a long time, if they 
cannot forgive each other little failings. 

How many fine unprofitable reaſons are laid before 
one in great adverſity to put him into a ſtate of tranqui- 
lity. The things without, which we call events, are 
ſometimes too ſtrong for reaſon and nature. Lat, drink, 
do not kill yourſelf with melancholy, are inſignificant ad- 
monitions, and impoſſible to be put in practice when a 
man is maſtered by his ſorrows. Are you a wiſe man to 
diſquiet yourſelf ſo much? Is not this as much as to ſay, 
are you not a fool to be unfortunate? | 

Counſel, which is neceſſary in all affairs, in ſociety is 
ſometimes hurtful to thoſe who give it, and unprofitable 
to the- perſons it is addreſt to. You obſerve perhaps de- 
fects in manners, which are either not confeſt, or per- 
haps eſteemed as virtues. You blot out a paſſage in an 
author's writings which pleaſes him moſt, where he 
thought he ſurpaſt himſelf. By this means you loſe the 
confidence of your friends, without making them better 
or wiſer. 

Not long fince certain perſons of both ſexes aſſociated 
themſelves together for converſation-and witty commerce: 
they left talking intelligibly to the vulgar ; a thing ſaid 
amongſt them with a little clearneſs, drew after it another 
more obſcure which they enriched with bad enigma's, 
and crowned with -long applauſes : What they called de- 
licacy, thought, turn, and fine expreſſion, was a faculty 
they had to be unintelligible to others and themſelves. 
Good ſenſe, judgment, memory, or the leaſt capacity, 
were not necellary to furniſh out their diſcourſe; ſome 
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agreed upon what it is we ſeek after. Could a man hear 
1aany good things ſpoken with little conſideration, and no 


coherence. 


tenderneſs and paſſion ; the reading of ſome romances 


the Place Royal; they uſe terms and phraſes for the 


val; in this much more unnatural than the court ladies, 
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wit was proper, though not the beſt ſort, but that which 


is falſe, and where fancy has too great a ſhare. 

I know, Theobaldus, you are old, but would you 
have me tlunk you decline? That you are no longer a 
wit, a poet, that you are as bad a critic in all kind of 
writings, as you are an author; that you have nothing 
new, eaſy, natural and delicate in your converſation ? 
Your free and arrogant mien perſuades and aſſures me of 
the contrary: You are the fame to-day as you were fiſty 
years 380, and perhaps better; for if you are ſo briſk 
and lively at this age, what name, T heobaldus, did you 
deſerve in your youth, when the ladies were ſo charm- 
ed with you, that they ſwore only by you, and took 
every thing upon your word, ſo that as often as you 
ſpoke, they preſently cried out, That's delicate, What 
did be ſay? 

We frequently talk with impetuoſity in company 
through vanity and humour, rarely with the neceſſary 
caution ; defirous to reply, before we have heard ont 
the queſtion, we follow our own notions, and explain 
them without the leaſt regard to the other man's rea- 
ſons: We are far from finding the truth, while we are not 


and write down theſe converſations, he would fee a great 


There was a ſort of ſilly puerile converſation lately in 
faſhion, which turned ail on trivial queſtions, concerning 


hrft introduced it amongſt the well-bred people in town 
and couit; it was there ſoon diſcarded, and the citizens 
now entertain it with their puns, points and quibbles. 
Some city ladies are ſo nice, that they will by no 
means learn to ſpeak the-names of ſtreets, lanes, or pub- 
lic places, which they fancy are not noble enough to be 
known. They fay nothing plainly but the Louwre and 


names of ſome other places; or if by chance they let 
ſuch a word flip, they will excuſe it as if it were crimi- 
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who having occaſion to ſpeak of the maiket-place, the 


priſon, or the like, ſay, the market- place and the priſon. 


©” 


u . If we pretend ſometimes to forget certain names 
a which we think obſcure, and break them in the pio- 
of * nunciation, it is through the good opinion we have ef 


our own. 

You ſpeak often, in a good humour, or in the liberty 
of converſation, ſeveral filly things which you fpeak as 
fſuch, and will pleaſe only for their extream ridiculouſ- f 
| neſs. This is mean pleaſantry: It belongs to the people, 
but has already infected the youth vt the court ; it is 
true, we need not fear it will go very far there, for it is 
too rude and inſipid a diverſion to make any progreſs in a 
country which. is the centre of politeneſs and good ſenſe. 
However, it ſhould be expoſed as mucli as potlible, and | 
rendered odious to thoſe who practiſe it; for though they | 
are never ſerious when they ſpeak it, yet it accuſtows 
them to remember trifles, and with-holds their minds 
from ſomething better, and more decent. 

Between ſpeaking bad things, or ſpeaking ſuch good 
things which every body knows, and putting them off 
for new, there is ſo little difference, that I do not know 
which to chooſe, 
4 Lucan has ſaid a pretty thing; There's a fine expreſ- 
8 ſion in Claudian; There's ſuch a paſſa e in Seneca; 
and then a long ſcrowl of Latin, which is quoted often 
befote thoſe, who, though they pretend to underſtand it, 
gare ignorant of every word that is cited. This is intole- 
1 rable; if we had wit and ſenſe enough of our own, ei- 
9 ther we might diſpenſe with the reading of ancient au- 
f thors, or elſe after having read them with care, we ſhould 
| chule the. beſt, and quote them to the purpoſe. | 
| "W . , Hermagaras knows not Who is king of Hungary, and 
| + wonders to hear any one talk of the king of Bohemia, 
_ Speak not to him of the wars in Holland or Flanders, or 
3 at leaſt, you muſt excuſe him from anſwering the queſti- 
6 ons you aſk concerning them; he knows not when they 
1 began or ended; battles and ſieges are all new to him; 
|, but he 1s very well informed of the Giants wars, he can 
relate them to the leaſt circumſtances, and omits not the 
leaſt particular; he clears with the fame eaſe the horrid - 
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chaos of the Babylonian and Aſſyrian monarchies; he is 
acquainted with the original of the Egyptians and their 
Dynaſties. He never ſaw Verſailles, nor ever will ſee 
it; but he has almoſt ſeen the tower of Babel, he has 
counted the ſteps, he has found out how many architects 
were employed about that building, and if required can 
call them over by their names. If he belieyes Henry IV. 
to be the fon of Henry III. it is more than I can affirm. 
Tt is with extream negle© that he informs himſelf of the 
houſes of France, Auſtria and Bavaria; what trifles 
are they, ſays he! While he can recite from his memory 
the liſt of the kings of Media and Babzlon, with the 
names of Apronal, Herigebal, Noeſnemordach, Mards- 
Rempad, which are as familiar to him, as thoſe of Valois 
and Bourbon are to us. He is yet to learn that the em- 
peror is married; but nobody can inform him that Ninus 
had two wives. You tell him the king enjoys a perfect 
health; he remembers. then that Thetmofis, a kng of 
Egypt, was healthy, and that he derived his gocd com- 
plexton from his grand-father Aen. What 
does he not know? What in all venerable anti- 
quity is there hid from him? He aſſures yon Se- 
mirumis, or, as ſome will haye it, Serimaris, talked 
ſo much like her ſon Ninyas, that they were not to be 
diſtinguiſhed by their ſpeech; but he dares not decide, 
whether the mother had a manly voice like her fon, or 
the ſon an effeminate voice like his mother; he reveals 
to you that Nimbrot was left-handed, and Seſoftris am- 
bidextre ; that it is an error to imagine one of the Ar- 
taxerxes was called Longimanus, becauſe his arms 
reached down to his knees, and not becauſe one of his 
hands was longer than the other; he adds, there are 
ſome grave authors who afiirm 'twas his right arm; but 
he believes he may with good ground maintain, that it 
was his left. N 

Profound ignorance makes a man dogmatic; he that 
knows nothing, thinks he can teach others what he juſt 
now has learned himſelf; whilſt he who knows a great 
deal, can ſcarce imagine any one ſhould be. Acquainted 


with what he fays, and ſpeaks for this reaſon with more 


indifference. 
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Great things ſhould be ſpoken ſimply, they are ſpoiled 
by emphaſis; little things muſl be faid nobly ; they can- 
not be ſupported without the expreſlion, tone, and man- 
ner of delivery. 3 : 

We ſpeak things generally more wittily than we write 
them. 

An honourable birth, or a good education, are almoſt 
the only things which render a man capable of keeping a 
ſecret. 

All truſt is dangerous if it is not entire; we ought 
on moſt occaſions to ſpeak all, or conceal all. We 
have already too much diſcovered our ſecrets, to a man, 
from whom we think. we muſt conceal one fingle cir- 
cumſtance. | 

Nicandler entertains Eliſa on the ſweet and complai- 
fant manner in which he lived with his wife, from the 
day of his marriage to the hour of her death; he has ſaid 


before, he was ſorry he had no children by her, and now 


repeats it: He talks one while of his houſes in town, 
another while of his lands in the country; he calculates 
the revenue they bring him in; he lays down the plan of 
his buildings, deſcribes the fituation of his ſeat, amplifies 
on the conveniency of the apartments, as well on the 
richneſs and 3 of the furniture ; he aſſures her he 
loves good cheer and fine equipages, and complains that 
his late wife was too much averſe to play and ſociety. 


Lou are fo iich, fays one of his friends, who is placed 


for the purpoſe, why don't you huy ſuch an office, or 
wake ſuch an addition to your income? Oh! Lord, Sir, 
replies Nicander, indeed you believe me richer than I 
am. He forgets not his extraction and matches: The 
Lord Treaſurer, who is my couſin; the Chancellor's 
lady, who is my near kinſwoman : This is his ſtile. He 
tells her how he became diſcontented with his neareſt re- 
lations, and offended with his heirs? Am not I wronged? 
Have I any great reaſon to do well for them, ſays he to 
Eliſa? And deſires her to be judge. He then infinuates, 
that he is in a feeble and languiſhing ſtate of health, and 
ſpeaks of the vault where he deſigns to be interred. He 
fawns, flatters, and is very officious to all thoſe who 
have any intereſt in the lady he courts. But Eliſa has 
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not courage enough to grow ,rich at the price of being 1 wy 

his wife. The minute he's taking to her, in comes a gen- e 

tleman, whoſe preſence alone diſmounts the batteries *g c 
raiſed by this citizen; he gets up melancholy and diſor- 3 

dered, and 1s nov/ ſay ing the fame things ſomewhere elſe, 3 

which he faid to Eliſa. Mx. 

Wiſe men ſometimes avoid the world, that they ma 

not be ſur feited with it. 75 7 
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Very rich man may eat his dainties, paint his ceiling 

and alcoves, regale himſelf at his palace in the coun- 

try, and keep another in town, marry his daughter to a 

duke, and buy a title for his ſon; this is juſt and within 

his compaſs; but it belongs to other men perhaps to live 
content. 

A high birth, or a great fortune ſets off merit, and 4 al 
makes it the ſooner to be diſtinguiſhed, 8 

Some excule to an ambitious coxcomb for his ambi- 
tion, is the care he takes after he has raiſed his fortune, 
to find out ſome merit which he never had before, to 
render him as worthy in our opinions, as he is in his own. 

As riches and favour fortake a man, we diſcover 
he was a fool, but nobody could find it out in his proſ- 
. - perity. | 
If it was not what we experience every day, we could 
not imagine the ſtrange diſproportion a few, or a great 
many pieces of money, ſet between men. 

Thoſe few or many pieces of money, are what deter- 
mine men to the profeſſion of arms, the long robe, or the 
church; there is ſcarce any other call. . 

Two merchants, who were neighbours, and drove the 
ſame trade, had in the end a quite different fortune: 
They had each an only daughter, who were nurſt toge- 
ther, and lived in a familiarity ſuitable to perſons of the 
fame age and condition: One of them, at laſt, to deliver 
berſe!f from extream miſery, endeavours to place 1 

abroad; 
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abroad ;. ſhe enters into the ſervice of a great lady, one of 
the ficſt rank at court; her quondam companion, 

If the Financier miſſes his aim, the courtier, ſays 
of him, he is a citizen, worth nothing, a meer ſcoun- 
drel? if he ſucceeds, he ſues for his daughter in mar- 
rage. | | 

Some men in their youth ſerve an apprenticeſhip to 
a trade, and exerciſe a very different one the teſt of their 
lives, 

A man is ugly, ill ſhaped, and a fool; one whiſpers, 
and tells me he has 50000 livres a year: That concerns 
him alone, and I ſhail never be the better nor the worſe 
for it. How weak indeed were I, if I ſhould begin to 
look on him with other eyes, and could not preſerve my- 
ſelf maſter of my own reaſon ? 

It is in vain to pretend to turn a rich blockhead into 11- 
dicule; the laugheis are {till on his fide. 

N. . . ., with a clowniſh rude porter, with a porch 
and an anti-chamber, obliges people to wait, and tire 


themſelves with attendance on him for the woſt trivial 


affairs: He appears afterwards with a grave mien and re- 
gular ſtep; he hears. them two or three words, and 
ſends them going, without conducting them to the door, 
or ſhewing them the leaſt civility ; how little ſoever a fel-- 
low he appears elſewhere, at home he will be thought a 
perſon of. ſome conſideration. 

I be neceſſity I have of your ſervice, Clitophon, rouzes: 
me r Korn: my bed, and ſends me forth to wait at your 
door: Would to the Gods J had no occaſion to ſollicit or: 
be troubleſome to you; your ſlaves tell me are in 
your cloſet, and it will be an hour at leaſt before 1 can 


ſpeak with you: I return much ſooner than the time ap- 


pointed, and they ſay you are gone out. What is it, 
Clitopbon, you have to do of ſuch conſequence, in the 
inmoſt corner of your houſe, which ſhould hinder you 
from ſeeing, me? Yow file up your papers, collate your 
regiſter, mark ſome. particular places, and paraphraſe 
others; I had but one thing to aſk you, and you but one 
word to anſwer, Tes or No: If you would be eſteemed, 
ſerve ſuch as depend on you; you will get more credit by 
i than by making yourſelf inviſible, O thou impor- 
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tant man and loaded with affairs, who in thy turn ſtandeſt 
in need of my aſſiſtance! Come, and welcome, to the 
innermoſt receſſes of my apartment, the philofopher is 
acceſſible, I will not pay you off till to-morrow ; you 
will find me turning over Plato on the Immortality of the 
Soul, or with pen in hand, calculating the diſtance of 
Saturn and Jupiter, admiring the works of the Creator, 
and endeavouring, by acquiring a perfect knowledge of 
the truth, to rectify my mind, and become better; enter 
then, all my doors are open, my anti-chamber is not made 
to tire yourſelf in, while you expect me, come forward till 
you find me, without the ceremony of! giving me notice; 
you bring me ſomething more precious than ſilver or gold, 
if it is an opportunity to oblige you; ſpeak what it is you 
would have me do for you? Muſt J leave my books, my 
ſtudiee, my writing, and the line I have juſt begun? no 
matter, it is a happy interruption, if it can be any: uſe to 
you. The man of buſineſs is as unapproachable as a 
bear, one cannot ſee him ever at home, but with a great 
deal of trouble, or rather as ſoon as you once fee him, 
It is to ſee no more of him; while on the contrary, the 
man of letters is ſeen of every body, at all hours, in all 
conditions, at table, in bed, naked, dreffed, in ſickneſs 
or in health; he is no important man, and is very glad he 
18 not, 

Let us not envy ſome men their great riches, their. 
burthen would be too heavy for us; we could not facri- 
fice, as they do, health, quiet, honour and conſcience, 
to obtain them: It is to pay ſo dear for them, that there is 
nothing to be got by the bargain. 

The P. T. F. move in us all the paſſions ſucceſſively: 
We firſt deſpiſe them for their obſcurity; we then envy 
them, and afterwards fear, hate, and fometimes eſteem 
and reſpe& them; we often live long enough to finiſh our 
concern for them by compaſſion. 

Soſias, from a footman, got to be an under farmer of 
the revenue, and by extortion, violence, and abuſing his 
truſt, is now advanced, on the ruins of ſeveral families, 
to a high poſt. He is ennobled by his ſtation, and wants 
nothing now but honeſty. g 
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Arfuria uſed formerly to walk alone, unattended and 
afoot to the Cathedral, heard the ſermon from a corner 
of the church, where ſhe loſt half the words, and faw 
but one ſide of the preacher; her virtue was obſcure, 
and her devotion as little known as her perſon: Her 
huſband is got into the pay office; what a prodigious for- 
tune has he made in leſs than ſix years! She never comes 
; now to church but in-a coach, her long train is borne up, 
> the preacher ſtops while ſhe places herſelf, ſhe looks him 
3 in the face, not a word or motion eſcapes her; the prieſts 
My; quarrel who ſhall confeſs her; every one. ſtrives to give 

'% her abſolution, but the curate carries it from them all. 

Creſus is carried to the. church-yard, and of all the . 
riches which he acquired by rapine and. extortion, and ; 
{pent in riot and luxury, there is nothing left to get him 
a decent interinent ;. he died infolvent, . without goods, 
and conſequently without ſuccour; jallops, cordials, ane- 
dicines, were not to be ſeen at his houſe, nor the leaſt 
phyſician, nor even a divine to aſſure hun of his falva-- 


n 


1 tion. 

þ Champagne riſing from an extravagant dinner, his 
3s ſtomach charged, and his head full of- the ſweet fumes of 
"p delicious wine, ſigns an order which was preſented him, 
38 that would have ſtarved a whole province, if it had not 
us been revoked ; he is excuſable, for how could a man in 
1 the firſt hour of digeſtion, comprehend that any one could 
"FF die with hunger? 5 . 

# Silvanus with Ins money has acquired birth and ano- 
i ther name; he is lord of the manor where his giand- 


tathers were vaſlals ; he was not formerly good enough 
to be Cle2bulus's page, but he is now his ſon-in-law. 

8 Dorus is carried in a litter along the Appian way, his 
1 freed men and ſlav es run before him to turn off the peo- 
$ ple, and make way for him; he wants nothing but lictors-3 
I he enters Rome with a train of coaches, where he ſeems. 
to triumph over the meanneſs and poverty of bis father 


1 Sanga. 

El No one can put his fortune to a better: uſe. than Peri- 

4 inder, it brings him precedence, credit and authority; 
- WH » bis friendſhip is no longer deſired, but his protection im- 
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tion, and ſometimes A man of my quality, for he pre- 
tends to be ſuch, and there are none who borrow money 
of him, or eat at his table, which is very delicate, that 
dare diſpute it: His ſeat is ſtately, the outſide is dorick, 
it is no gate, but a Portico; is it a private houſe or a 
temple? The people are at a loſs to know what it is: 
He is lord paramount of all the precinct; his neighbours 
envy him, and would gladly fee his fall; his wife's dia- 
mond-necklace makes the ladies his enemies: Every 
thing agrees in him; he acts like himſelf in the grandeur 
he has acquired, and for which he is indebted to nobody. 
But why did not this feeble old father die twenty years 
ago, before any mention was made of Periander £ How 
thall he endure thoſe odious regiſters of pariſhes, which 
Gecipher men's qualities, and frequently make the widow 
or the heir aſhamed, and bluſh at their pretences? How: 
mall he hide them from the eyes of a jealous, malicious, 
clear- ſighted town, and at the expence of a thouſand 
people, who, for aſſerting their precedence, will be at all 
tunerals and public proceſſions? What would you have 
him to do, ſhall he ſtile his father worſhipful, who calls 
himſelf right honourable ? 

How many men are like thoſe trees, which being al- 
realy tall and well grown, are tranſplanted into gardens, 
where they ſurprize thoſe who ſee them in thoſe fine 
places, where they never faw them grow, and who know 
neither their beginning nor progreſs. | 

If ſome dead men were to riſe again, and ſee their 
arms or names borne, their lands, caſtles, ancient feats 
and titles poſſeſſed by thoſe very perſons who were 
once their tenant's, what opinion could they have of our 
age ? 

Nothing makes us better comprehend what little things 
God thinks he beſtows on mankind, when he ſuffers them 
to abound in riches, gold, ſettlements, ſtations, and other 
advantages, than the diſtribution he makes of them, and 
the fort of men who are belt provided. 

If you were to enter into the kitchen, where all that 
art and method can do, are employed to flatter your taſte, 
and make you eat above what is neceſſary ; if you ex- 
amined the particulars of all the diſhes Which are wy. 
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pared fot you at a feaſt; if you obſerved hov / many 
hands they go through, or what ditterent forms they pals 
before they become exquiſite meats, and arrive at that 
neatneſs and elegance, which charm your eyes, puzzle 
your choice, and force you to taſte all ; if you ſaw the 
whole repaſt any whete elſe than on a well ſpread table, 
how would you be diſguſted and offended ? It you were 
to go behind the ſcenes, and number the weights, the 
wheels, the ropes, which make the flights and machines 
at the theatre; if you were to conlider how many men 
are employed in the execution of their motions, how 
they ſtretch their arms and extend their nerves; you 
would exclaim, are theſe the ſprings, the movements of 
ſo fine a ſhew, which ſeemed animated and acted only 
by itſelf ? You would cry out, What efforts! What vio- 
lence ! So with reſpect to the ffämers of the king's reve- 
nues, enquire not too narrowly into their fortune. 

This youth fo freſh, fo flouriſhing and healthy, is lord 
of an abby, and ten other benefices, they bring him in 
all together, one hundred and twenty thouſand livres a 
year, which are paid him conſtantly in gold. Fhere are 
elſewhere one hundred and twenty indigent families, who 
have no fire to warm them in the winter, no cloaths to 
cover their nakedneſs, nor bread to eat ; their poverty is 
extream and ſhameful : W hat inequality? Does not this 
clearly demonſtrate a futurity ? 7 

Chryſippus, a new nobleman, and the firſt of his race, 
wiſhed thirty years ago for two thouſand livres a year, 
and this he ſaid ſhould content him; this bounded his 
deſires, this was the top of his ambition; thus he then 
ſaid, and there are many who remember it. Some time 
after he roſe high enough, I know not by what means, 
to give ſo much for a portion to his daughter, as he had 
defired for himſelf during his life; the like ſum lies 
counted in his coffers for each of his children, and he has 
many to be provided for. This is only ſomething for the 
preſent, there- is a greater eſtate to be expected at his 
death. He is ftill alive, advanced to a great age, and 
employs the reſt of his time in labouring to be richer. 

et Ergaſtus alone, and he will demand a duty from 
every one who drinks the riyer water, or walks 2 oy 
| | and; 
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land ; he knows how to convert reeds, ruſhes and nettles 
into gold; he hears all advices, and propoſes every thing 
he hears. The prince gives nothing to any one, but at 
Ergaſtus s expence ; parts with no 1 but what are 
his due; he has an inſatiable hunger to have and to hold. 
If he was believed, the prince would let to farm har- 
mony itſelf, and he fancies that the people would be ſo well 
pleated to ſee him rich, to ſee his hounds and ſtables, 
that they would forget the muſic of Orpheus, and be 
contented with his. ; 

Have nothing to do with Criton, who never regards 
any perſon's intereſt, when his own is to be promoted : 


The ſnare is always laid for thoſe who deal with him: 


If you have a deſire for his lands, or what elſe is his, he 
will impoſe conditions on you that are extravagant: 
There is no fair dealing or compoſition to be expected 
from a man fo full of his own intereſt: It is a bubble that 
he wants. 


Brontin, they ſay, retires and locks himſelf up eight 


hours a day with ſaints; they have their meditations, and 


he has his. 


Ihe people have very often the pleaſure of a trage- 
dy; and fee on the theatre of the world the moſt 


odious, infamous, and miſchieyous actors come to wretch- 


ed ends. | 


If we divide the lives of the Partiſans into two parts, 


the firſt vigorous and active, is buſted in afflicting the 
people, the ſecond, bordering on death, is ſpent in de“ 
tecting and deſtroying one another. 

That man who made your fortune, and ſeveral others, 


has not been able to maintain his own, or ſecure his 


wife and children's after his death: they live obſcure and 
unhappy: Though you are well informed of the miſery 
of their condition, you have no thoughts: of alleviating 
it; you have no time for it, being too much concerned 
in building, and keeping a good houſe of your own ; 
yet in gratitude you preſerve your benefactor's picture, 
though, it is true, it has been removed from the cloſet 
to the anti-chamber. Wonderſul reſpe@! from thence it 
may be thrown into the ward: robe. N 
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| There is an obduracy of temper, and another of 


eſtate and condition, from whence, as much as from the 
. firſt, we learn to be inflexible to the miſeries of others: 
a I may ſay to the misfortunes of our own family: A 
. good Partiſan'grieves not for his friends, his wife, or his 
: children, | 

| Fly, retire: You are not far enough: How? ſay you, 


I am under the other tropic: Get under the pole into the 
other hemiſphere ; mount to the ſtars, if poſſible: I am 
there: Very well, then you are in fafety. I look down 
on the earth, and there diſcover a man covetous, inexo- 
rable, and inſatiable, who ſacrifices every thing he meets 

K in his way, whatever it coſts his neighbours, to pro- 

_ = vide for Himſelf, enlarge his fortune, and abound in 

riches. | 

_ To make one's fortune is ſo fine a phraſe, and ſo very 

XX #fignificant, that it is univerſally uſed ; it paſſed from the 

| court to the city, broke its way into the cloyſters, ſcaled 

the walls of the abbeys of both ſexes ; there is no place, 
® Afacred or prophane, where it has not penetrated ; it 

; pleaſes ſtrangers and Barbarians ; it is met with in all lan- 

guages, and there is ſcarce any one now, who can ſpeak, 

but has learnt to make uſe of it. 

He who has cunning enough to fill his coffers, thinks. 
preſently he has a head fit for government. 

To make one's fortune, and eſpecially a great fortune, 

a man ought to have one ſort of wit; but it is neither 

the good nor the fine wit, the great nor the ſublime, the 
ſtrong nor the delicate; I cannot exactly tell which it is, 

and muſt ſtay till I am informed. 

FJ Cuſtom and experience are more uſeful in making one's 
fortune,” than wit; we think of it too late; and, when we 
at laſt reſolve on it, we begin by thoſe faults which we have 
not always time to amend. Whence perhaps it proceeds, 
that fortunes are ſo rarely acquired. | 
| A man of a little genius may be fond of advancing 
himſelf; in ſuch caſe, neglecting all things elſe, he will 
think of it from morning till night, and then break his reſt - 
with contriving how to effect it; he begins early, and ſets 
out in his youth in the way to preferment ; if he finds 
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any thing oppoſe his paſſage, he naturally turns his bias, 
and goes on to the right hand or left, according as he ſeg3 
it moſt convenient ; if new obſtacles ariſe here, he re- 
turns into the old path he quitted, and diſpoſes himſelf 


by the nature of the diſficulties, ſometimes to ſurinount 
them, ſometimes to avoid them ; or take other meaſures, 


as cuſtom, intereſt, and oppottunity direct him. Is ſo 
good a head, and ſuch great talents neceſſary for a tra- 
vellet to follow at firſt ſight the great road, and if that is 
full or crowded, to croſs the fields, and continue in a 
bye and a nearer way, till by this means he gets again at 
laſt into the former road, and finiſhes his journey? ls fo 
much ſenſe requiſite to attain his ends? Is it then ſuch 
a wonder, for a coxcomb to be ricli and in reputation? 
There are ſome ſtupid and weak men, who place them- 
ſelves in fine ſtations, and die rich, yet we ought not to 
ſuppoſe they have contributed to it by the leaſt induſtiy 
or labour: Somebody tas direded them to the fountain- 
head, or, perhaps, chance only led them to it. 


and they have drawn = 


When we are young, we are often poor; we have 
neither made acquiſitions, nor are our, mheritances fallen 
yet into our hands: We become rich and old at the ſame 
time; thus it is rare that men can unite all their advan- 
tages. 


they deſerve not our envy, ſince they may, by death, be 
fo great loſers, that they deſerve our — © Zou 

A man muſt be thirty years old before he is fit to 
think of his fortune: It is not compleated before fif- 
ty; he goes to building in his old age, and dies by 
tht ting bis.. houſe.is in a condition to be painted and 

azed. 
: What is the fruit of a great fortune? Unleſs, it be 
to enjoy the vanity, induſtry, - pains, and expence of; 
thoſe who went before us; and to labour ourſelves. in: 
planting, building, and enlarging for our poſterity, |: | 

Men open their ſhops, and ſet out their wares: every: 
morning, to cheat their cuſtomers, and ſhut them up at 
night, after having cheated all day. * ki 
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In all conditions, the pooreſt man is the neareſt 
neighbour to honeſty, and the rich as little diftan: 
from knavery; ſenſe and ability ſeldom get a man exceſ- 
ſive riches. 


A ſhew of honeſty is, in all trades, the ſureſt way to 


grow rich. 


The ſhorteſt and beſt way to make your fortune is, to 
convince people it is their intereſt to ſerve you. a 

Men, . by the neceſlities of life, or ſometimes 
by a defire to acquire riches or glory, encourage them- 
ſelves by deceit, and cultivate wicked inclinations, and 
knaviſh practices, forgetting the danger and conſequence ; 
they quit them afterwards tor a diſcreet devotion, which 
was never ſeen in them before their harveſt was ga- 
thered, and they were in poſſeſſion of a well-eſtabliſhed 
fortune. 

There are miſeries which make people cowards ; ſome 
watit even food, they dread the winter, and are afraid of 
living ; others elſewhere are eating early fruits, forcing 
the earth and the ſeaſons, to pleaſe their palates. I have 
known mere citizens have the impudence to ſwallow at a 
morſel the nouriſhment of a hundred families: I will 
avoid theſe extremities ; and, if I can, I will neither be 
happy nor unhappy, that is, neither rich nor poor, but 
take ſanctuary in an honeſt mediocrity. 

'The poor are troubled that they want all things, and 
nobody comforts them. 'The rich are angry that they 
can want the leaft thing, or that any one ſhould reſiſt 
them. 

He is rich, whoſe income is more than his expences ; 
and he is poor, whoſe expences are more than his in- 
come. 


There are ſome, who, with an annual revenue of 


two millions, are poor by five hundred thouſand livres 
a-year. 

There is nothing keeps longer than a little fortune, and 
nothing is ſooner gone than a great one. 

Great riches are near neighbours to poverty. 

If he is rich who wants nothing, a very wiſe man js a 
very rich man. * 
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If he is poor who deſires much, and is always in 


want, the ambitious and the covetous languiſh in ex- 
treme poverty. 


The paſſions tyrannize over mankind, but ambition 
fuſpends the reſt, and gives them a little while the ap- 
pearance of virtues. I once believed Tryphon, who is 


now guilty of every vice, ſober, chaſte, liberal, humble, 


and even deyout ; and I might have believed it ſtill, if ha 
had not made his fortune. 


There is no end to a man's deſire of growing rich and 


great; the cough ſeizes him, death approaches, his face 


is ſhrivelled, and his legs weak; yet he cries, My for- 
tune! My prefer ment! 

There are but two ways of riſing in the world, by your 
own induſtry, or by the weakneſs of others. 

Features diſcover complexion and manners, but it is the 
air that diſcovers the goods of fortune; it is written in a 
man's countenance, whether he has more or leſs than a 
thouſand. livres a- year. | 

Cm /antes, a wealthy impertinent man, would not be 
ſeen with Eygenius, who is a man of merit, but poor, 
leſt he ſhould diſhonour him. Eugenius has the ſame diſ- 
poſitions. for Cryſantes; there is no great fear that they 
will often run againſt one another. 

When l ſee = perſons, who uſed to be beforehand 
with me in their civilities, expect I ſhould ſalute them 
firſt, and ſtand on their punctilios, I ſay to myſelf, very 
fine, I am glad things go ſo well with you; it is certain, 
this gentleman is better provided for than formerly, 
that he is got into ſome poſt or other, by which he 
has already conſiderably advanced his fortune. Pray 
Heaven it may go on with him, and that in time he may 

come even to deſpiſe me. | 

If good thoughts, good books, and their authors de- 
pended on riches, or ach as have made a fair fortune, 
what a hard fate would the learned lie under? What 
a power would then be aſſumed over them? With 


what authority would they treat thoſe poor wretches, 


whoſe merit has not advanced, or enriched them, and 
who make it their whole ſtudy to think or write ju- 
| diciouſly 3 
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diciouſly? We muſt confeſs, the preſent time is for 

the rich; the future, for the virtuous and ingenious . 

Homer lives till, and will ever flouriſh, whilſt a thou- 

ſand treaſurers and collectors are no more: They are 

forgot, and we may now aſk if they ever have been? 

Are their names or their country known ? Were there 

any Partiſans in Greece ® What is become of all 

thoſe important perſonages, who deſpiſed Homer, who 
were careful to avoid him, who never ſaluted him, or 
ſaluted him bluntly, who diſdained to ſee him at their 
tables, who looked on him as one who was not rich, 
and had writ a book? What will become of the Fau- 
conets? Will they go as far in poſterity as Deſcartes, 
who was born a Frenchman, and died in Sweden? 

The fame pride which makes a man haughtily in- 
ſult over his inferiors, forces him to crawl vilely before 
thoſe who are above him. The property of this vice, 
founded on riches, poſts, credit, and uſeleſs ſciences, 
without perſonal merit, or ſolid virtue, obliges a man 
equally to deſpiſe thoſe who are below him in for- 
tune, and to over- value thoſe whoſe circumſtances ex- 
ceed his own. 

There are ſome filthy fouls, fed by naſtineſs and 
ordure,. who are inflamed by intereſt and gain, as great 
ſouls are fired by glory and virtue ; ſenſible of no plea- 
ſure but one, which is, getting, and never loſing ; co- 
vetous and exact to the laſt penny, buſied wholly about 
their debtors, reſtleſs and uneaſy about the raiſing and 
lowering of the coin, loſt and immerged in writings, 
parchments, titles, and covenants. "Theſe people are 
neither relations, friends, citizens, chriſtians, or perhaps 
men: They have money. 

Let us firſt except thoſe noble and courageous ſouls, 
if there are any of this ſort in being, who are helpful to 
ſuch as are in want, who make uſe only of their inge- 
nuity to do good, whom no neceſlities, diſproportion, or 
malice can ſeparate from thoſe they have once choſen 
for their friends; and let us after this pronounce a truth, 
fad and doleful to be imagined : There is not a man in 
the world, whom love, inclination, and a long ſociety 

have engaged to us, who has offered us a thouſand ſer- 
| vices, 
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vices, and ſometimes done us a kindneſs, who has not yet 
in himſelt, by the ties of his intereſt, a diſpoſition to break 
with us, and become our enemy. 

Whilſt Orontes was increaſing his years, his wealth, 
and his revenue, a girl was born in a certain family; ſhe 
grew up, flouriſhed, and entered into her ſixteenth: year: 
He, at fifty, courts this witty, young and fair creature to 
marry him ; and ſhe prefers him, without birth, wit, or 
the leaſt merit, to all his rivals. | 

Marriage, which ought to be the fountain of all good 
things, is otten, by the diſpoſition of mens fortunes, a 
heavy load that oppteſſes them with its weight. And 
ſuch it is, when wite and children are a violent tempta- 
tion to fraud, falſhood, and unlawful gains for their main- 
tenance ; ſttauge ſuuation, when they find themſelves 
hemmed in between indigence and knavery ! 


To marry a widow is, in plain terms, to make one's 


fortune; though it does not always prove as it ſignifies. | 

He whofe portion with his brethren would only main- 
tain him like a tolerable-lawyer, is preſently for being a 
ſerjeant. The ſerjeant would be a judge, and the judge 
a chancellor; and thus it is with all conditions, in which 
men languiſh, ſtreightened and indigent, after having at- 
tempted beyond their fortune, and forced, as I may ſay, 
their deſtiny; incapable at once not to deſire to be rich, 
and to continue rich. | | 

Dine well, Clearchus, make a good fupper, fit by large 
fires; buy you a laced cloak, hang your chamber with 
tapeſtry; what need you care who is to come after you? 
Vou have either no heir, or you do not know him, or, 
what is worſe, you have no love for him. 


When we are Joung, we lay up for old age: when 


we are old, we fave for death. The prodigal heir pays 
for a pompous funeral, and devours the reſt. 

The miſer dead ſpends more in one day than when liv- 
ing he did in ten years; and his heir, in ten months, more 
than he could part with in all his life. | 

The prodigal robs his heir, the miſer robs - himſelf. 
The middle way between both is, juſtice to ourſelves and 
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Children perhaps would be  dearer to their parents, 


and parents to their children, were it not for the title of 


heirs. 


It is a bad condition, and which makes life diſtaſteful > 


to watch, ſweat, ſubmit, and depend for a little fortune, 


which we expect from the laſt pangs of our neareſt rela- 
tions: He who maſters himſelf ſo tar, that he does not 
with his father's death, is an honeſt man. 

Complaiſance is the character of one who would be an 
heir; we are never better flattered, better obeyed, more 
followed, more courted, more attended, and more careſſed, 
than by the perſons who hope to get by our death, and 
with it may happen quickly. | 

All men, by different poſts, titles, and ſucceſſions, look 
on themſelves as one another's heirs: And, ſor this rea- 
ſon, are ever breeding and cheriſhing a ſecret deſire for 
each other's death. He is the happieſt man, in each con- 
dition, who has moſt things to loſe by his death, and to 
leave to his ſucceſſor. ' 1 4 0 

It is faid of play, that it equals all conditions; but 
there is often tuch ſtrange diſproportion, and fuch vaſt 
diſtance between this and that condition, that our eyes 
are Choaked and offended to ſee ſuch extremities meet to- 
gether. It is like diſcord in muſic, like colours ill- ſorted, 
like oaths that offend the ear, or ſounds and noiſes which 


jar and are ungrateful. In a word, it is overturning all 


decency. If any one tells me, it is the practice of all the 
Welt, I anſwer, it is perhaps one of thoſe things which 
render us barbarous to the other part of the world, and 
what the Eaſtern people, who come this way, remark 
of us in their journals: I queſtion not but they are 
as much diſguſted with this exceſs of familiarity, as 
we are ſhocked with their Zombay, and their other pro- 
Nations. 

An Aſſembly of the States, or of the courts of juſtice 
in capital caſes, ſhew nothing ſo ſerious and grave, as a 
table of gameſters playing very high; a melancholy ſe- 
verit7 reigns in their looks; implacable towards one ano- 


ther, and irreconcileable enemies while the meeting laſts, 


nor diſ- 


they conſider neither friendſhip, alliances, birth, 
23361 | tinctions. 
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tinctions. Chance alone, that blind and wild divinity, 
preſides over the circle, and decides ſovereignly there 
on all occaſions ; they all adore her by a profound ſi- 
lence and attention, which they can never obſerve elſe- 
where: All the paſſions ſeem ſuſpended awhile, to 
give place only to one; the courtier is at this time 
neither gentle, flattering, complaiſant, nor even deyout. 

We cannot perceive in thoſe people, who have riſen 
by play and gaming, the leaſt trace of their former 
condition; they loſe ſight of their equals, and aſſociate 
only with perſons of the firſt quality: It is true, the for- 
tune of the dye, or Lanſquenet, often ſets them down 
where it took them up. | 

I am not furprifed that there are ſo many public 
gaming-houſes, which are like ſo many ſnares laid for 
mens avarice ; like whirlpools, where ſome private mens 
money is ſunk, without hopes of return; like frightful 
rocks, where fuch as play are loſt, and daſhed in pieces ; 
that ſharpers have continually their emiſſaries abroad, 
to learn who comes laden from the country with the 
price of an eſtate lately fold, who has got a ſuit at 
law which has brought him in a great ſum, who has 
been ſucceſsful at play ; what heir has leapt into a large 
inheritance, or what officer would venture his whole cath 
on the turn of a card. It is true, it is a filthy raſcally 
trade, and every one that deals with them are ſure to 
be cheated ; but it is a trade well known, very ancient, 
and a long while practiſed by the men we call pro- 
feſſed gameſters : They have a fign at their doors, and 
this may be the inſcription, Here is cheating in an 
honeft way; for I ſuppoſe they will not pretend to be 
unblameable. Every one knows that to enter, and to 
loſe in theſe houſes, is but one and the ſame thing ; but 
that they ſhould have bubbles enough to make a ſub- 
ſiſtance of it, is what I cannot underſtand. 

How many thouſands have been ruined by gaming, and 
yet you ſay fooliſhly, you cannot live without it: What 
an excuſe is this? Is there any violent and ſhameful 
paſſion which may not uſe the ſame language? Would 
we admit one to ſay, he cannot live without murders, 
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Frapes, and robberies? Is playing without bounds, with- 
cout conſideration or intermiſſion, to the total ruin of 
your adverſary, whilſt you, tranſported with a lawleſs 
deſire of gain, made outrageous by loſſes, and inflamed 
by avarice, expoſe on a card, or the chance of a dye, 
your own, your wife's, and your children's fortune; 
Is this allowable? Is this a ſport you cannot live with- 
out? And yet are there not often worſe conſequences 
xr than theſe at play? When entirely ronted, you are 
© obliged to part with your cloaths, your food, and the 


E. 


* 


proviſion of your family, for this unreaſonable diver- 
& Gon. 


* I allow nobody to be a knave; but I allow a knave 
* x to play high. I forbid it an honeſt man; there is too 
_ _ folly and puerility in expoſing one's ſelf to a great 
IÞ toſs. | 
1 There is but one affliction which is laſting, and 
| BX that is, the loſs of an eſtate; time, which ſweetens all 
iy = others, ſharpens this; we feel it every moment during 
e the courſe of our lives, while we miſs the fortune we 
at have loſt. WEIS 
3 he man who ſpends his eſtate, without marrying his 


2 daughters, paying his debts, or laying it out to advan- 
tage, may be well enough liked by every one but his wife 
and children. | 

Neither the troubles, Zenobia, which diſturb your 
empire, or the war, which, ſince the death of the king 
vou have ſo heroically maintained againſt a powerful 
\4 nation, diminiſh any thing of your magnificence. You 
„ have preferred the banks of Euphrates to any other 


3 country, and reſolved to raiſe a ſtately fabric there. | 
= The air is healthy and temperate, the ſituation charm- 
ut ing, the ſacred wood makes an awful ſhade on the weſt, | 
b. the Hrian gods, who ſometimes dwell on earth, could 
not chuſe a finer abode ; the plain about it is- peopled 
d vit men, who are conſtantly employed in ſhaping or 
3 cutting, going and coming, tranſporting the timber of 
1 | Lebanon, braſs and porphyry ; their tools and engines 
1 are heard in the air, and the travellers, who paſs that 
s, Way to Arabia, expect in their return home to fee it 
* = finiſhed 
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3 


ere you, or the princes your children make it your dwell- | } 


ing. Spare nothing, great queen, neither gold, nor the 


labour of the moſt excellent artiſts ; let the Phidias's and 


Leuxis's of your age ſhew the utmoſt of their art on 
your walls and cielings ; mark out vaſl and delicious gar- 
dens, whole beauty ſhall appear to be all enchantment, 
and not the workmanſhip of man; exhauſt your trea- 


ſures, and tire your induſtry on this incomparable edi- 1 


fice, and, after you have given it the laſt perfection, 3 


Zenobia, ſome graz er or other, who lives on the neigh- 


bouring ſands of Palmyra, enriched by taking toll on . 
your rivers, ſhall buy with ready money this royal man- 
ſion, to adorn it, and make it worthy of him and his 


fortune. 


This palace, this furniture, theſe gardens, theſe rare 


water-works charm you, and force you to cry out at 
the firſt ſight of ſo delicious a houſe, on the extreme 
felicity of him who poſſeſſes it: Alas! he is no 


more, he never lived ſo peaceably and agreeably as 


yourſelf; he never knew a ferene day, or a quiet night ; 
he ſunk beneath the debts he had contracted in adorn- 
ing this ſtructure with the beauties which tranſport 
you ; his creditors drove him away from it, he turn- 


ed back his head, and from far gave it the final 


view, which he was ſo concerned at, that he died tat 


very inſtant. 

We ſee frequently in certain ſamilies what we call 
the caprice of fortune: It is at leaſt a hundred years 
ago ſince ſome families were talked of, or even were in 
being. Heaven on a ſudden opens itſelf in their fayour, 
and ſhowers dovyn on them, from all quarters, honours, 
dignities, and ſtations, and they ſwim in proſperity. Eu- 


mol pas, one of thoſe men that never heard of their grand- 


fathers, had a father who was elevated ſo high, that every | 
2 


thing he deſired, during the courſe of a long life, he at- 
tained, if it was to be attained. Did this proceed from 
an eminent wit, or a profound capacity, either in the fa- 
ther or the ſon ? Or was it only from certain favourable 
eonjunQures ? Fortune at laſt ſmiles on them no longer, 
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4 ume goes to ſport herſelf elſewhere, and treats their poſte- 
he tity as ſhe did their anceſtors. : 
d What immediately cauſes the ruin and overthrow of 
n men of the long robe and the ſword is, that their pro- 
u felſions alone, and not their eſtates govern their ex- 
+ i Pences. . 8 
. If you have ſorgot nothing towards making your for- 
"i tune, how great was your labour? If the leaſt thing, 
4 how long your repentance! 
= Giton has a freſh complexion, a ſmooth face, a ſteady 
* and reſolute look, large ſhoulders, a full creſt, a firm and 
* deliberate ſtep; he ſpeaks boldly, and muſt have every 
© word repeated, that is ſpoken to him, and is but indiffe- 
rently pleaſed with any thing: He diſplays a large hand- 
| kerchief, puts it to his noſe, and blows hard enough for 
a all to hear him; he ſpits about the room, and ſneezes 
* aloud; he ſleeps by day, he ſleeps by night ſoundly, he 


ſnores in company; he takes up more room than any one 
elſe in walking, or at table; he takes the wall of his 
equals, he ſtops, they ſtop, he goes forward, they go 
forward ; all are governed by his motions ; he interrupts 
the perſon that ſpeaks, but let him talk as long as he 
thinks fit, he is never interrupted, the company are of his 
opinion, and his news is generally the trueſt: If he firs 
down, you ſee him in an elbow-chair, he croſſes his legs, 
wrinkles his brows, pulls his hat over his eyes, and will 
ſee nobody ; he raiſes himſelf afterwards, and diſcovers a 
proud and confident forehead : He is merry, very 
gay, impatfent, choleric, a libertine, and a politician ; 
he believes himſelf a great wit, and a great genius: He 
1s rich. 
Phedon has hollow eyes, a red face, a lean body, and 
a meagre look: His ſleep is little, and his ſlumbers light ; 
he is penſive, thoughtful, and, with good ſenſe, has the 
air of one that is ſtupid ; he forgets to ſpeak what he 
knows, or to talk of thoſe accidents with which he is ac- 
quainted ; if he ſpeaks ſometimes, he comes but ill off; 
he is never hearkened to, or taken notice of: He praiſes, 
taughs at others jeſts, he is of their opinions; he runs, 
he flies to do them little ſervices ; he 1s a flatterer, com- 
plaiſant, buſy, myſterious in his affairs, ſuperſtitious, 
E ſerupulous, 
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Icrupulous, timorous, and ſometimes a liar ; he ſteps 
lightly and ſoftly, he ſeems afraid to tread the ground 
he walks with his eyes downward, dares not raiſe them 
to look on thoſe who paſs by him ; he never makes one 
in any of thoſe companies that meet on purpoſe to d'(- 
courſe z he puts himſelf behind him who ſpeaks, hears 
but by ſtealth, and ſneaks off if obſerved; he has no 
place, no room any where, he pulls his hat over his eyes, 
that he may not be ſeen; he folds and ſhuts himſelf up 
in a cloak, there is no ftreet or gallery ſo crowded or 
thronged, but he finds a way to get through without 
joſtling, and creeps along without being perceived; if he 
13 defired to fit, he ſeats himſelf on the edge of the chair, 
he talks low in converſation, and not very plain; how- 
ever, he is free with the public affairs, angry with the 
age, and but indifferently pleaſed with 'the miniſters and 
the miniſtry ; he ſeldom opens his mouth, but to re- 
ply; blows his noſe under his hat, ſpits in his handker- 
chief, gets into a corner to ſneeze, that the company may 
not perceive it; he ceſts nobody a compliment, or a ſa- 
lutation: He is poor. 
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T Paris we meet exaQly without appointment, as 
A if it were ſome public. aſſignation; we are punctual 
every evening at the Tuilleries and the Cours, to obſerve 
all faces there, and to like none. 
. We cannot forbear even the company of thoſe perſons 
whom we hate and deride. 

We wait for one another at theſe meetings, and as we 
paſs by are curious in examining coaches, horſes and live- 
ries; nothing eſcapes our eyes, which are, in theſe caſes, 
very nice and malicious; we reſpe& or diidain the people 
we meet, according to the greatneſs or ſmallneſs of their 
equipage. | 

Every body knows the long-bank which borders the 
liver Seine, on that fide where it receiyes the Marne at 
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its entry into Paris. At the foot of the bank the men 
delight to bathe themſelves, during the heats of the 
dog-days, we can fee them at a little diſtance throw 
themſelves into the water, and return out of it: And it is 
obſervable, that the city-women never walk that way till 
this ſeaſon comes, and when it is pait, walk there na 
longer. ; 

In thoſe places of general concourſe, where the ladies 
aſſemble only to ſhew their fine ſilks, and reap the fruit of 
their toilet, people do not walk with a company for the 
benefit of converſation, but couple together, to get a lit- 
tle confidence, and embolden themſelves againſt the com- 
mon reflections that are made there. They talk here, 
and ſay —_— or rather talk to be taken notice of 
by ſuch as -paſs by them, for whoſe ſake they raiſe 
their voices, cringe, bov7 negligently, and make ſeveral 
turns. 

The town is divided into ſeveral ſocieties, which like 
ſo many little republicks, have their particular laws, 
cuſtoms, jargon and jeſts : Nothing is allowed to be welt 
done, which they had no hand in; thoſe who have not. 
been initiated in their myſteries are condemned. A man 
of wit, and one who knows the world, whom chance 
has thrown amongſt them, finds himſelf in a ſttange 
country, where he is ignorant of the roads, language, 
manners and cuſtoms; he fees here a ſort of people, 
who ſometimes make a noiſe, ſometimes whiſper, ſome- 
times laugh aloud, and preſently fall again into a doleful 
filence ; he loſes himſelf here, and can hardly tell how 
to put his words into any tolerable order, or get himſelf 
heard. Here is always ſome forward coxcomb, who 
with inſipid jeſts, and wretched buffoonry, makes him- 
ſelf the hero of the ſociety : This man is the director of 
the others merriment, and they always laugh at his jeſts 
before he ſpeaks. If at any time a woman comes amongſt 
them, who is not a companion in their pleaſures, the 
jolly club wonders ſhe ſhould not laugh at thoſe pretty 
things ſhe does not underſtand, and appear inſenſible at 
the trifles which they would not be pleaſed with, if they 
were not their own; they will neither forgive her, her 
{peech, her fence, her ſhape, her complexien, her dreſs, 


— not 
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nor the manner of her coming in, or going out. The 2 
ſame club, however, never lives two years ſucceſſively; * yay 
in the firſt there are always ſown thoſe ſeeds of diviſion 2 * 
which break in the next, by quarrels about ſome beauty, 84 * 
diſputes at play, extravagant feaſts, which though no- Ke X 
deſt in the beginning, ſoon degenerate into pyramids of dicke 
victuals and coſtly banquets, to the utter overthrow of ee 
their commonwealth: Thus in a little while there is no — N. 
more talk of thoſe people, than of the laſt year's flies. del 
In the city there is the greater robe and the leſs: The I 
Arſt of thele revenge themſelves on the other, for the ears 
contempt and the mortifications they meet with at court : r 
It is not eaſily known where the greater ends, or where | 
the lets begins, there being a conliderable body of thoſe n 
who refuſe to be of the ſecond order, and who are not 1 
yet allowed to be of the firſt: They will not however * 
give place to the other: On the contrary, they endea- 3 
your by their gravity and expence to equal them in ma- T 
giſtracy, and will not yield it them without difficulty: the 
They are often heard to ſay, that the nobleneſs of their — Bs 
employment, the independency of their profeſſion, their the: 
talent at ſpeaking, and their perſonal merit, balance at nes 


leaſt the bags of money, which the ſons of Partiſans or 
bankers, paid for their offices. 

You are unwiſe to fit idle in your coach, or it may 
be to ſleep there: Make haſte, take up your briefs and 


whe 


your papers, read out, ſalute nobody, not ſo much as Bi 
people of the greateſt quality, and they will believe you hos 
a perſon of extraordinary buſineſs: This man, ſay they, che 
is laborious and indefatigable; he reads, he is at work in 5 
the ſtreet, and on the road: Obſerve but the leaſt attor- tl 
ney, he would be thought overladen with his affairs; 8 
he knits his brows, muſes moſt profoundly, as if he had * 
ſomething to do, and pretends ſo much buſineſs, that he the 
cannot find time for eating and drinking: He is ſeldom Fan 
ſeen about his houſe ; he vaniſhes preſently, and is loſt "A 
in his cloſet z he hides himſelf fiom the public, avoids ca 
the theatre, which he leaves to thoſe who run no riſk to 4 
appear there, though they have the leiſure, to the Gomons ba 
and the Dubamels. | th 


There 
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There are a certain number of young magiſtrates, 
whom pleaſure and eſtates have aſſociated to ſome ot 
thoſe who are called at court, Little Maſters ; they imi- 
tate them in all their actions, and carry themſelves much 
below the gravity of their robe; they believe themſelves 
diſpenſed with their age and their fortune, from being 
diſcreet or moderate; they borrow from the court what 
is worſt there, and appropriate to themſelves vanity, 
luxury, intemperance and libertiniſm, as if all thoſe vicæs 
belonged to them; they affect a character far diſtant from 
what they ought to maintain, and in the end, according to 
their deſires, they become the true copies of molt wicked 
originals. 

A man of the robe in the city, when he appears at 
court, looks like another perſon; when he comes home, 
he reſumes the manners, the complexion, the look, and 
the geſture, he left there; he is not ſo much embarraſſed, 
nor ſo honeſt. 

The Criſpins join their families together, and club for 
the ſix horſes which lengthen their equipage, and with 
a ſwarm of men in liveries, to which each furniſhes part, 
they triumph at the park, or at Vincennes, with as 
much ſplendor as a new bridegroom, or as Jaſon, 
who is ruining himſelf by his vanity, or as Thraſon, 
who has diſpoſed of his eſtate, and now ſets up for 
marrying a fortune. | 

L have heard talk of the Sannions, the fame name, 
the ſame arms; the elder houſe, the younger houſe, and 
the youngeſt branch of the youngeſt houſe ; the firſt bear 
their arms plain, the ſecond with a label, and the third 
with a border indented ; they blazon the fame colours 
with the Bourbons and the ſame metal, they bear as well 
as they, two and one: It is true, they are not Flower- 
de-Luces, but they are ſatisfied, and perhaps believe in 
their hearts, their bearings as noble; they have them in 
common. with perſons of the firſt quality ; we ſee them 
in their windows, in their chapels, on the gates of their 
caſtle, on the pillars of their ſeat of juſtice, where many 
a man is condemned to be hanged, who only deſerved 
baniſhment ; we ſee them on their moveables and locks ; 
they are ſown up and down on their coaches, and their 


3 liveries. 
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liveries are as remarkable as their arms. But to be plain 


with the Sannions, I muſt tell them, they ſhould have 
had a little patience to have tarried till the next age, for 
in this their folly appears too palpable ; in a few years 
thoſe who knew their grand-father muſt follow him to 
the grave ; they are old, they cannot live long; and who 


then would be able to ſay, 'l here he kept his ſtall, and 


0:d his goods very dear ? 

The Sannions and the Criſpins had rather be thought 
extravagant than covetous; they tell you a long ſtory of 
a feaſt or collation they made at one time; of the mone 
rhey loſt at pay at another; they ſpeak in their myſteri- 
Hus jargon of the ladies of their acquaintance; they have 
ever a thouſand pleaſant things to tell each other, and 
are always making new diſcoveries, paſſing amongſt 
themſelves for men of very great intrigue. One of them 
coming home late to his country-houle, goes to bed, gets 
up in the morning, puts on his riding accoutrements, 
adorns himſelf with ribbonds, ties back his hair, takes 
his ſuzee, and is a ſportſman, if he did but ſhoot well; 
he returns at night wet and weary, without finding the 
game, tries again on the morrow, and in this manner 
paſies every day in miſſing the thruſhes and partridges. 

Another of them, with two or three couple of bad 
dogs, takes a pride in calling them My Pack: He is ſure 
to be informed of all hunting matches, and of the place 
of rendezvous; he is ready at the time. appointed, and 
one of the firſt that begins the chace ; he beats the buſhes, 
Bas a horn by his fide, mingles himſelf with the huntſ- 
men, and does not aſk, like Menalippus, Have I any 
Pleaſure in this? But believes he really has; a meer 
Hypolitus; he forgets Pleadings and Declarations ; 
HMenander, who ſaw him yeſterday on account of a ſuit 
he had in his hands, to-day does not know his judge: 
To-morrow you may ſee him again at his chamber, 
where a weighty and capital caſe is to be tried; encom- 
Paſſed round with his brethren, he informs them that it 
was not his hounds which loſt the ſtag, that he is hoarſe 
with haHooing after the dogs, who were at a fault, or af- 

ier the hunter, who miſtook the game, and that he was 
in with the dogs at the death of the ſtag; but * _ 
rikes, 
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ſtrikes, and he has no more time to talk of lis hounds,, 
or hunting, he muſt repair then to his ſeat, where with 
the reſt, he is to adminiſter juſtice. 

How great is the madneſs of ſome particular men, 
who being poſſeſſed of great eſtates, which their fathers 
got for them by trade and induſtry, form themſelves after 
the manner of princes, for their wardrobe, and equipage, 
and by exceſſive expences, and ridiculous ftatelinet:, 
provoke the laughter of the whole town, which they 
a while fancy is dazzled with their luſtre, till they ruin 
themſelves in the end, with ſtriving to make themſelves 
ridiculous. Some of them have not even the advantage | 
to ſpread their follies beyond. the ſtreet they live in, or to | 
be talked of out of the neighbourhood, which is alone, the J 


theatre of their vanity ; it is ſcarce known in the L'Ile de 

Palais, that Andre makes a. figure, aud ſcatters his pa- 

tiimony in the Marais: If he were at leaſt known in the 1 

city and ſuburbs, perhaps. amongſt ſo great a number of | 

citizens, who ſeldom judge rightly, there might ſome | 

one of. them be fo far miſtaken as to ſay, he is Magni- | 

ficent, or to give an account of the banquets he made | 

for Xantus and Ariſton, or the treats he gave Elamira - 

But he ruins himſelf obſcurely; it is for the ſake of two 

or three perſons, who. have not the leaſt eſteem for him, 

that he is making this haſte to be poor; and though 

he rides at prefent in a coach, in ſix months, you will 

ſee, he will not have means enough left to go handſomely 

on foot. | | | 

Narciſſus riſes in the morning to lie down at*night, 

has his hours of dreſſing as regular as a woman, goes 

every day to morning and evening prayers; he is good 
company, and ſerves to make a third man at-ombre ; he 

3 fits four hours together at Aracia's, where he ventures 

6 his five or fix piſtoles every night; he reads exactly the . 

E Dutch Gazette, Barbin's ak and the Mercure Gal- 

lant; he has read Bergerac, Du Marets, Leſclache, and 

ſome collections of poetry; he walks with the ladies in 

the park or meadows, and is religiouſly punctual in his 

viſits : He will do the ſame to-morrow, which he has 


i done to day, and did yeſterday. "Thus he lives, and in 
F this manner he will die. —— 
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There is a man, fay you, I have ſeen ſomewhere, and 
though I have forgot where, I remember very well his 
face. There are a great many others who do fo too, and 


if poſſible, Pl in this aſſiſt your memory. Was it at the | f 


Tuilleries, the park, or in a box at the play-houſe? Was 
it at a church, at a ball, or at Rambouillets, or can you 
tell where you ever miſſed him? Where is he not to be met 
with? At a public execution or fire-work, he appears in 
a balcony; if there is a magnificent cavalcade, you ſee 
him on a ſcaffold; if the king receives an ambaſſador, 
he ſees the proceſſion, aſſiſts at the audience, then thruſts 
himſelf into the ranks upon the return; his preſence is 
as eſſential at the renewing and ſwearing the alliances 
with the Swiſs Cantons, as that of the Lord Chancellor, 
or Plenipotentiaties; he is at every hunting match, at 
every review you ſee him on horſeback amongſt the 
officers; he has a great paſſion for war, troops and mili- 
tia ; he has been as far as the fort Bernardi to make a 
campaign. Chanley underſtands marches, Facquier pro- 
viſions, Du Metz the artillery ; but this gentleman con- 
tents himſelf with ſeeing, and is by profeſſion a ſpeQator 
he Goes nothing that a man ought to do ; but he boaſts he 
has ſeen every thing that was to be ſeen, and now ſhall 
not regret to die. What a loſs will that be to all the 
town? Who then will, like him, inform us, that the 
park-gates are ſhut, that the meadows are marſhy, and 
that one can no longer walk there? Who will acquaint 


us when there is a concert, where a good lecture, or a 


great fair? Who will tell us Beaumawielle died yeſterday, 
that Rochois has a cold, and cannot ſing theſe eight days? 
Who will diſtinguiſh ſo well an alderman by his arms 
and liveries? Who will acquaint us, that Scapin bears 
the Floawer-de-Luces ; who will pronounce with greater 
vanity and affeQation the names and titles of ſome new 
dignified citizen, or be better furniſhed with ballads and 
madrigals? Who will then lend the ladies the Gentleman's 
Journals, and the yearly Miſcellanies? Who will ſing 
at table a whole dialogue of an opera, or the furies of 
Orlando in one of their 8 To conclude, ſince 
there is in the city as well as elſewhere, fo great a num- 
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ker of dull, lazy, ignorant negligent blockheads, who 
will ſo exactly agree with every one of them as he did? 

Theramenes was rich, and had merit; he is now an 
heir, and conſequently is much richer, and has a great 
deal more merit; the women court him for a gallant, 
and their daughters for a huſband ; he goes from houſe to 
houſe to make the mothers hope that his intentions are 
for marriage ; he is fat down; they retice to give their 
daughters all the liberty to charm, and Theramenes to 
make his declarations. Here he oppoles the cap of au- 
thority, and there diſputes with the knights and gentle- 
men, who would force him from his intereſts. A gay, 
briſk, witty young man could not be more paſſionately 
deſired nor better received; they ſnatch him out of one 
another's hands, and hardly have the leifure . to ſmile on 
any other perſon that makes the fame viſit with him, 
How many gallants is he hke to defeat? How many 
hopeful matches ruin? How will he be able to ſatisfy fo 
many heirefles who endeavour to get him? He is not 
only the terror of the huſbands, but the dread of all fuch 
as deſire to be ſo, and who expect from macriage to make 
up their broken fortunes. A man ſo happy, and fo full 
of money, ought to be baniſhed from a well governed 
city; and the fair ſex ſhould be forbidden on pain-of folly 

and indignity, to treat him better than if he were 'a perſon 
who had nothing but merit to recommend him. 
Tue fooliſhneſs of ſome city-women in their-wretched 
imitation of thoſe of the court, is more {canda'ous than the 
co arſeneſs of ordinary women, and the rudeneſs of vil- 
lagers ; ſince to both theſe they add affectation. 

What a ſubtle invention it is to make rich preſents in 
courtſhip, which are not paid for, but after marriage are 
to be returned in Specte ! | 

What an advantageous and laudable practice is it, to 
ſpend on the expence of your marriage a third part of 
your wife's portion! To begin with impoveriſhing your- 
ſelves by concert, and when you have heaped vp abun- 
dance of ſuperfluous things, to take from the main ſtock 
to pay the cabinet- maker and upholſterer. 

Nhat a handſome and judicious cuſtom is it, Which, 
preferring an impudent ceremony before modeſty. and 
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decency, expoſes the new married bride on a bed as on a 
theatre, where ſhe lies a ſpectacle for the whole town, 
iriends or foes to view her in this poſture for ſome days ! 
Is there any thing wanting to make this cuſtom entirely 
whimſical and incredible, but to print it in ſome relation 
from Mingrelia ? ; 

What a troubleſome and unprofitable way of living 1s 
it for perſons to be ſolicitous to come together, and im- 
patiently bear a diſappointment, yet when they are thus 
met, to have nothing but trifles. for their entertainment, 
and to fay thoſe things alone which both were equally ac- 
quainted with, or are of no importance to know]; to en- 
ter into a chamber purely to go out of it, and to go out 
after dinner only to come home at night, very well ſa- 
tisfied with ſeeing three or four Swiſſers.in an after- 
noon; to have feen one woman whom we do not know, 
and another whom we do not love! Whoever will 
rightly conſider the value of his time, and how far its 
loſs is irreparable, would mourn bitterly over ſuch mis- 
fortunes. | 

They value themſelves in the city on their rude in- 
difference for rural and country affairs; they can ſcarce 
diſtinguith linſeed from hemp, wheat from rye, and nei- 
ther of them from barley; they content themſelves with- 
eating, drinking and dreſſing; you muſt not talk to them. 
of fallow ground, copſes, vine-ſprings or after-graſs, it 
you deſign to be underſtood ; they will not take it for 
their mother tongue. To ſome of them you ſhould diſ- 
courſe of weights, ſcales, books. of rates and meaſures, 
to others of appeals, petitions, decrees and injunctions. 
They pretend to know the world, and though it is more 
fate and commendable, are ignorant of nature, her be- 
innings, growths, gifts and bounties This ignorance is: 
frequently voluntary, and founded on the conceit they 
have of their own callings and profeſſions; there is never 
a vile pettifogger, who dreams and ſmoaks in the corner 
of his ſtudy, with his head full of pernicious ſhiſts and 
litigious ſuits, but prefers hunſelf to the huſbandman, 
that praiſes God, cultivates the earth, fows in ſeaſon, 
and gathers his rich harveſt; and if at any time he hears 
talk of the fuſt men, or the patriarchs, of thei 3 
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lives and good order, he bleſſes himſelf that they could: 


live in thoſe days without officers and commiſſioners, 
preſidents and ſollicitors, and cannot comprehend hov- 
they could then ſubſiſt without regiſters, or court of ju- 
dicature, coffee-houſes and ordinaries 

The Roman emperors never triumphed ſo luxuriouſly, 
ſo commodiouſly, nor ſo ſecurely over the wind, the rain, 
the dirt and the ſun, as the citizens of Paris, when thev 
rattle in their coaches from one end of the town to the. 
other : What difference, alas! is there between this cul-- 
tom and that of their anceſtors? They never knew how. 
to deprive themſelves of necefſaries to get ſuperfluities, 
nor to prefer ſhow to ſubſtance; their. houſes never wers: 
illuminated with wax candles, which were only to be ſeen 
on the altar, or at the Lauwre ; they could warm them 
lelves by a little fire; they never roſe from a bad dinner 
to get into a coach, but were convinced that men had legs 9 
given them to walk with, and they uſed them: In diy | 
weather they kept themſelves clean, in wet they damniſied | 
their ſhoes and ſtockings, and were as ready to croſs a 
ſtreet or paſſage, as a ſportſman to ſkip over the ploughed 
ground, or a Didier to dirt himſelf in the trenches: '1 hey 
had not then invented how to harneſs two men, and put. 
them to a chair; there was then even magiſtrates: who 
walked to the chambers of juſtice and courts of. inqueſts, .. 
with as good a grace as Auguſtus uſed to ſoot it to the 
capitol. The pewter and braſs in thoſe days ſhone. :on + 
theic ſhelves and cupboards, the copper and iron in their 
chimneys, whilſt the ſilver and gold lay fafe in: their cof- 
fers. Women were then ſerved. by women, they had 
ſuch to do their offices even in their: kitchens. The fine 
names of Governor and Governante were unknown 
to our forefathers, for they-knew-to whom the children 
of kings and great princes were:confided ; but they divid-- 
ed the ſervice of their domeſtics with their children, and 
were content to be themſelves their immediate tutors. 
Every thing they did agreed with their circumſtances; 
their expences were proportioned to their income; their 
liveries, their houſhold goods, their equipages, their 
tables, their city and country houſes, were all meaſured 
by their revenues and conditions: They had however 
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thoſe outward diſtinctions amongſt themſelves, that it was 


eaſy to diſtinguiſh the wife of an attorney from that of a 


judge, and a plebeian or a valet from a gentleman: Lefs 
itudious to ſpend or enlarge their patrimony than to keep 
it, they left it entire to their heirs, and paſſed from a mo- 
derate life to a peaceable death: There was no complaint 
then, Tis a hard age, the miſery is great, money is 
/carce. They had leſs than we have, and yet they had 
enough, richer by their oeconomy and modeſty, than their 
revenues or demeſnes: To conclude, in former days they 
obſerved this maxim, that what is ſplendor, ſumptuouſ- 
neſs and magnificence in people of quality, is in private 
men extravagance, folly and impertinence. 
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Or THE CouRT. 


T is in one ſenſe the moſt honourable reproach we 

can lay on any man, to ſay he knows not the court 
there is ſcarce a virtue which we do not imply by giving 
him that character. 

A man who knows the court, is maſter of his geſtures, 
his eyes and his face; he is profound and impenetrable ; 
he diſſembles when he does ill offices, ſmiles on his ene- 


mies, puts a conſtraint on his natural diſpoſition, diſguiſes. 


His paſſions, acts againſt his inclinations, ſpeaks againſt 
his opinion: All this great refinement 1s nothing but the 


vice we call falſhood, and is ſometimes as unſerviceable 


to the fortune of a courtier, as openneſs, fincerity and 
virtue. | 

The court is like certain changeable cclours, which 
vary according to the lights they are expoſed in; he who- 
can define thoſe colours may define the court. 

The man who leaves the court for a minute, renounces 
it for ever: The courtier who ſaw it in the morning muſt 
ſee it at night, to know it again the next day; or that he 
may be known himſelf there. 

A man muſt be content to be little at court ; and let 


kim be ever fo yain, it is impoſſible to prevent it; but 
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his comfort is, the evil is common, and the great ones 
themſelves are but little when they are there. 
4 The country is the place in which the court, as in its 
point of view, appears an admirable thing; if we ap- 
| Z proach it, its beauties diminiſh, like thoſe of a fine piece 
of perſpective which we view too near. 

It is with difficulty that we accuſtom ourſelves to paſs 
our lives in an anti-chamber, a court-yaid, or on a ſtair- 
caſe. | 

The court gives not a man content, but it hinders him 
from finding it elſewhere. 

It is fit a man of honour and honeſty ſhould make a 
trial of the court; but he will diſcover as ſoon as he 
enters these that he is in a new world, which is wholly 
unkno'vn to him, where politeneſs and vice equally 
reign, and where good and evil are uſeful for his ad- 
vancement. 

The court is like à marble ſtructure, I mean, it is 
compoſed of men very hard, but very poliſhed. 

A great many people go to court only to come back 
again, and at their return to be taken notice of by the no- 
bility of their province, or the biſhop of their dioceſe. 

Ihe embroiderer and confectioner would be ſuperflu- 
ous, and make but an idle ſhew of their fine things, if 
we were modeſt and temperate; courts would be defarts, 
and kings left alone, if we were void of vanity and in- 
tereſt, Men are willing to be ſlaves ſomewhere, to 
lord it elſewhere. It ſeems as if that proud, ſtately, 
and commanding air, was bought there by wholeſale, 
which our rulers retail in their province. They do ex- 

| : _ what is done unto them, and are the true apes of 
4 royalty. ä 
There is nothing diſorders ſome courtiers more than | 
the prince's preſence ; we can then ſcarce know them by 
their ſeatures ; their looks alter, and they appear perfectly 
contemptible : The more proud and the haughtier they 
are, the more they are mortified, becauſe they loſe the 
more; whilfl the civil and modeſt man ſupports himſelf 
e. having nothing to reform. 

he air of the court is contagious, it is caught at Ver- 
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ſailles, as the Norman accent is at Rauen and Falaiſe ; 
We 
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we find it amongſt the harbingers, grooms and confec- 
tioners: A man with a very little ſhare of wit, may make: 
a great progreſs towards obtaining it: One of an elevated 
genius and ſolid worth, does not eſteem this fort of accom- 

liſhment ſo neceſſary as to employ much time in ſtudy- 
ing it; he gets it without thinking on it, and troubles not, 
himſelt to get zid of it. 

N. . .. with a great noiſe comes up to the king's. 
chamber, turns every body afide, forces them to make. 
way, taps at the door, almoſt knocks, tells his name; 
after ſome time he is admitted, but it is with the crowd. 

There are in courts certain apparitions of. bold and ad- 
venturous men, of a free and familiar character, who in- 
troduce themlelyes, pretend to great capacity, and are. 
believed on their own words. In the mean while, they 
make their advantage of the  publie error, or the love 
which men have for novelty; they break through the; 
crowd, get up to the ear of the prince, with whom the 
courtier ſecs them talking, whilſt, he thinks himſelf happy, 
but to be ſeen. In this, however, they make the great ones 
eaſy, that as they are ſuffered witnout. conſequence, ſo- 
they are diſmiſſed without ceremony : It is then they dif-, 


appear, at once rich and diſcredited ; and the men who 


juſt now were deceived by them, are ready to be deceiy- 
ed by others. | 

You ſee ſome men, who as they paſſed by you, give you 
a flight ſalute, ſtretch out their ſhoulders, and thruſt out 
their breaſts like women; they aſk: you a queſtion: and 
look another Way, ſpeak in a high tone, and think them- - 
ſelves above every one in their company; they ſtop; and/ 
the company comes about them; they have all the diſ-- 
courſe, are the preſidents of the circle, perſiſting in this: 
ridiculous and counterfeit ſtatelineſs, till. there comes by 
ſome great man, whoſe preſence throws them quickly 
down from their affected elevation, and reduces them to- 
their native condition, which is leſs wretched. - 

Courts cannot ſubſiſt without a certain ſort of cour- 
tiers, who can flatter, are complaiſant, infinuating, devot- 
ed to the ladies, whoſe pleaſures they manage, ſtudy ; 
their weakneſſes, and ſooth their paſſions; they whiſper 
them in the ear with ſomething. ſmutty, ſpeak of their 
- | buſbands. 
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huſbands and lovers in agreeable terms, gueſs at their 
diſquiets, their maladies, and fix their, lyings- in; they 
make all modes and faſhions, refine upon luxury and ex- 
travagance; and teach the ladies to conſume immente 
ſums in cloaths, furnitures and equipages; they wear no- 
thing themſelves but what is rich aud ſhining, and will 
not live in an old palace unleſs it be new built and em- 
belliſhed ; they eat delicately, and with reflection, thero 
is no voluptuouſneis but they are experienced in; they 
owe their fortune to themſelves, and they keep. it with 
the ſame addreſs as they raiſed it; diſdainſul and proud, 
they ſcorn their equals, they will have no converſe with 
them, and ſcarce afford them common civility; they: 
ſpeak where every one elſe is ſilent, enter boldly, and 
thruſt themſelves into places where the. greateſt lords dare. 
not be ſcen; ſome who have lived long, have their bodies 
covered with wounds, and have fine employments, with: 
high dignities, cannot ſhew ſuch affured countenances 
and forward faces. Theſe men- have the ears of the 
greateſt princes, are partakers in their pleaſures and de- 
bauches; they never ſtit out of the Louvre or Verſailles, 
but behave themſeves there as if they were at home, or 
amongſt their own domeſtics: They feem to multiply 
themſelves in a thouſand places, and are always the firſt. 
faces that are ſeen by the new comers. to court: They 
embrace, and are embraced; they laugh, talk loud, 
tell ſtories, are pleaſant, agreeable, rich, but of no im-- 
portance. | 

Would not one believe that Cimon and Clitander are 
charged with the whole concerns of the ſtate, and that 
they alone are accountable for them? That one has at 
leaſt the management - of the land affairs, and the other- 
the marine? Whoever ſhall pretend to repreſent them, 
mult expreſs haſtineſs, inquietude, curioſity and activity, 
and paint motion itſelf. We never ſee them ſitting, never 


fixed or ſtanding ; whoever ſaw them walk? They are 


always running, they aſk queſtions running, ſpeak run- 
ning, and never ſtay for an anſwer ; they never go to, or 
come from any place, they are always paſling and re-. 
paſſing ; ſtop them not in their precipitate. courſe, you 
will diſmount their machines; never enquire any ng of 
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them, or give them time to breathe and remember they 


have nothing to do, that they may ſtay with you, and fol- 
low you at laſt where ever you pleaſe to lead them. 
'They do not, like Fupiter's Satellites, preſs about, and 
ſurround their prince; but they go before him, and de- 
clare when he is coming; they ruth in impetuouſly on a 
crowd of courtiers, and all they meet with are in danger ; 
their profeſſion is to fee and to be ſeen, and they never 
go to bed without acquitting themſelves of an employ- 
ment ſo ſerious, and ſo beneficial to the commonwealth : 
They are, in ſhort, acquainted with the riſe of all indif- 
ferent accidents, and know every thing at court. which one 
ought to be ignorant of; they have all the neceſſary quali- 
fications for a mean advancement ; they are very briſk and 


quick-ſighted about any thing they think for their advan- 


tage, a little bold, light and inconſiderate. In a word, 
they two ſeem tied to the chariot of fortune, but are never 
likely to ſit on it. | 

A courtier who has not a name good enough for his 
quality, ought to hide it under a better; but if it is one 


that he dares own, he ought then to inſinuate that his 


name is illuſtrious, and his houſe the moſt ancient of all 
others; he ought to be deſcended from the princes of 
Lorrain, the Rohan's, the Chatillon's, the Montmoren- 
cy's, and if poſſible, from the princes of the blood; to 
talk of nothing but cardinals, dukes and prime minifters ; 
to uſher his grandfathers by father and mother's fide, into 
all diſcourſes, and place them amongſt the ſtandard- 
bearers in the cruſadoes; to have his hall adorned with 
genealogies, ſupporters with eſcutcheons of fix quarters, 
the picture of his anceſtors, and their allies; to value 
himſelf on their ancient caſtles, the ſeat of their family, 
ſet out with fanes, towers and battlements ; to be always 
ſpeaking of his race, his branch, his name, and his arms ; 
to fay of him, He is no Gentleman; or her, She is nd 


Gentlewoman; or if he is told, that Hyacinthus has had 


the great 2 in the lottery, to aſk if he is a gentleman. If 
ſome perſons laugh at theſe impertinencies, let them laugh 
on; if others divert themſelves With him, let them go 
on; but let him ſtand to this, that he takes place 3 
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the royal family, and by repeating it often he ſhall be 
believed. 

It is a ſimple thing not to be a gentleman at court, 
where there is nobody but who pretends to be ſuch, 

At court they go to bed, and riſe up only for their in- 
tereſt ; it is that which employs them morning and even- 
ing, night and day ; it is that which makes them think or 
ſpeak, keeps them filent, and puts them on aCtion ; it is 
for this end they ſpeak to ſome, and neglect others; that 
they mount or deſcend ; it is by this rule they meaſure 
all their cares, complacency, efteem, indifference or con- 
tempt. Whatever ſteps any perſon makes by virtue to- 
wards wiſdom and moderation, the firſt ambitious temp- 
tation carries them away with the moſt covetous, who 
are the moſt ambitious, and the moſt violent in their de- 
ſires. Can they ſtand ſtill when every one is on the 
march, and putting themſelves forward ? Can they for- 
bear following ſuch as run before them? All men believe 
they are accountable to themſelves for their advancement, 
and making their fortunes ; and he who has not raiſed it 
at court, is thought not to deſerve it, and this ſentence is 
without appeal. What is then to be done? Shall a man 
quit the court without having got any advantage by it, or 
ſhall he continue there without favour or reward? This 
queſtion, I confeſs, is fo crabbed and hard to be decided, 
that an infinite number of courtiers have grown old be- 
tween yes or no, and have at laſt died in ſuſpence. 

There is nothing at court ſo contemptible and unwor- 
thy, as a man who can contribute nothing to our for- 
tunes ; I wonder how ſuch a perſon dares appear there. 

He who ſees a man far behind him, who was one of 
his own ſtanding and condition, who made his firſt appear- 
ance at court at the ſame time with himſelf, believes there 
are ſome ſubſtantial reaſons for his keeping behind him, 
and that he ought to think better of himſelf than of this 
other perſon who ſtopt by the way, forgetting what he 
thought of thoſe that went beyond him before his advance- 
ment. . | 

It is too much to expect from a friend who is advanced 


to great fayour, that he ſhould own his former acquaint- 
ance. 
Is 
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If he who is in favour makes advantage of it beforn 
it is too late; if he makes uſe of the good wind that 
blows fair for him to make his way; if he has his eye upon 
all vacancies, poſts, abbeys, and does but aſk and obtain, 
and 1s ſtored with 2 grants and reverſions, you 
then complain of his covetouſneſs and ambition; you ſay 
that all is his own, his friends or his creatures, and that 
by the number of the various favours beſtowed on him, 
he alone has made a great many mens fortunes. But what 
ſhould he have done in his poſt? If I were to judge, not 
by your diſcourſe, but by what you would have done 
yourſelf. in the ſame place, I ſhou:d think he has done 
what he ſhould have done. 

We blame thoſe. who have made uſe of the opportu- 
nities put in their hands to raiſe large fortunes, - becouſe 
we deſpair by the meanneſs of our own, to be ever in the 
fame circumſtances, and to be expoſed to ſuch a re- 
proach ; if we are like to ſucceed them, we fhould begin 
to think they have done leſs injury than we. imagined, and 
be more cautious in cenſuring them, for fear of condemn- 
ing ourſelves before-hand. 

We muſt never exaggerate things, nor lay crimes to 
the charge of the court, which are not their's ; they at- 
tempt nothing worſe againſt true. merit, than to. leave it 
unrewarded ;- but they do. not always deſpiſe it when 
they can better diſcern it: Though it is indeed at court 
where it is moſt neglected, and where they do no- 
thing, or very little, for. thoſe. whom they very much 
eſteem. . | 

It is rare, if amongſt all the inſtruments a man uſes in 
the ſtrufture of his fortune at court, ſome of them do 
not miſcarry. One of my friends, who promiſed tg 
ſpeak for me, ſays not a word; another ſpeaks very 
faintly ; a third miſtakes my intereſt and his own inten- 
tions, and does me more harm than good. The one 
wants good will; the other prudence and capacity; nei- 
ther 25 them would take pleaſure enough in ſeeing me 
happy, to contribute with all their might towards making 
me ſo. Every one remembers what his own preferment 


coſt him, and the. helps that cleared his way to it. We 


ſhould be always for juſtifying the ſervices we receive 
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from ſome men, by thoſe which on the like occaſions we 
render to others, it it was not our chief and only care, 
after our fortunes are made, to think of ourſelves. 

Courtiers never employ their wit, addreſs or policy to 
ſerve their friends, when they defue it; but only to find 
out evaſions and ſpecious pretences, that it is not in their 
power, and by, that, think themſelves acquitted on their 
ſide from all the duties of friendſhip and gratitude. 

No courtier will engage to ſpeak firſt in your favour, 
but every one offers to ſecond any body who will do it; 
becauſe judging of others, by themſelves, they think 
that nobody will break the ice, and that therefore they 
ſhall be excuſed from doing you any kindneſs: A ſoft and 
= way of denying aſſiſtance. ta ſuch, who ſtand in need 
OT it. | 

How many men. almoſt ſtifle you with. their careſſes in 
private, and pretend to love and eſteem you, and yet are 
122 when they meet you in public, and at the 

vee or Maſs, turn away their eyes from you, and do 
all they can to avoid you. There is but a ſmall num- 
ber of courtiers, whoſe greatneſs of ſoul, or confi- 
dence in themſelves, qualify them to do juſtice to a 
man of merit, who is alone, and deſtitute of employ- 
ments. 

I fee a man ſurrounded and followed, but he is in 
office: I ſee another whom every body courts, but he is 
in favour : One is embraced and e even by perſons 
of the firſt rank, but he is rich: Another is gazed on 
and pointed at, but he is learned and eloquent: I per- 
ceive one whom nobody miſſes ſaluting, but he is a knave. 
Where is the man who has no other title but that of a 
good and honeſt man, who is courted ? 

When a man is advanced to a new poſt, we break in 
upon him like an inundation with our praiſes ; the court 
and chapel are full of them ; the ſtair-caſe, the hall, the 
gallery, and the with-drawing- room, reſound with his 
elogiums. He gets preſently out of ſight, and mounts ſo 
high, we can hardly keep him in view. There are not 
two different voices in forming his character; envy and 
jealouſy ſpeak now like flattery; every one is carried 
away by the torrent which forces them to ſay og 
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what they think, and ſometimes what they do not be- 
lieve, and often to commend a man of whom they have 
no knowledge. Has he wit, merit or valour, he is in an 
inſtant, a genius of the firſt ſize, a hero, a demi-god ; he 
is ſo prodigiouſly flattered in the pictures that are made of 
him, that were he to fit by any of them, he would ap- 
pear deformed ; it is impoſſible for him to arrive to thoſe 
things which baſeneſs and complaiſance would make 
him; he bluſhes at his own reputation: But let him ſtag- 
ger ever ſo little in the poſt, to which he was advanced, 
the world eaſily change their opinion, and he entirely 


loſes his credit. The machines which lifted him fo high 


by applauſe and encomiums, were built ſo high as to 
throw him down into the extremeſt contempt: And 
there are none then who diſdain him more, are ſharper 
in their cenſures, and fay worſe things of him than thoſe 
who were moſt violent in their praiſes, when fortune 


ſmiled on him. 


It may be ſaid with reaſon of an eminent and nice poſt, 
that it is got with more eaſe than it is maintained. 

We ſee a great many men fall from a high fortune, by 
the ſame defects which raiſed them. 

At court, there are two ways of diſmiſſing or diſcharg- 
ing ſervants and dependants; to be angry with them, or 
make them ſo angry with us, that they reſent it. 

At court, they ſpeak well of a man for two rea- 
ſons: The firſt, that he may know they have com- 
mended him ; and the ſecond, that he may do them the 
fame fayour. 

It is as dangerous at court to make any advances, as 
it is embaraſſing not to make them. 

I am told ſo many ill things of a man, and I fee fo 
few in him, that I begin to ſuſpe&t he has a real but 
28 merit, which is likely to eclipſe the merit of 
others. 

You are an honeſt man, and do not make it your bu- 
ſineſs either to pleaſe or diſpleaſe the favourites; are only 
loyal to your maſter, and true to your duty; you are a 
loſt man. 

None are impudent by choice, but by conſtitution; 
it is a vice to be ſo, but it is natural; he who is not _ 
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fo, is modeſt, and cannot eaſily paſs from this extremity 
to the other: It would be for his advantage to learn this 
leſſon, be impudent and ſucceed: A bad imitation will 
not profit him, he will be quickly baffled. A man 
ought to have, at leaſt at court, a real native impudence to 
be ſucceſsful. 

We ſeek, we are buſy, we intrigue, we torment our- 
ſelves, we petition, are refuſed, we petition again, and 
obtain; but fay we, without having ever aſked for it, or 
ſo much as thought of it, and even when we had a quite 
different thing in view. This is the old ſtyle, an innocent 
lye, which now a days deceives nobody. 

A man ſets up for an eminent ſtation, prepares his en- 
gines, takes the right meaſures, and is juſt upon the ſuc- 
ceeding to his wiſh, ſome draw a little back, whilſt others 
puſh apace forward: The bait is laid, and the mine rea- 
dy to be ſprung, the candidate withdraws from court. 
Who dared ſuſpect that Artemon aimed at ſo fine a poſt, 
when they took him from his lands or his government, 
to ſettle him in it? A coarſe artifice and common policy, 
which the courtiers have ſo often made uſe of, that it I 
would impoſe upon the world, and conceal from it my 
ambition, I would always keep in ſight of my prince, to 
Teceive from his own hand thoſe favours which I had 
ſought after with the greateſt application. 

Men are not willing we ſhould diſcover the proſpects 
they have of their advancement, nor find out the dignity 
they aim at, becauſe if they do not obtain it, they tancy 
there is ſome ſhame attends the being refuſed ; and if they 
do, they perſuade themſelves it 1s greater glory to be 
thought worthy by him that gives it them, than to ſhew 
they think themſelves worthy by their intrigues and cabals; 
they would at once appear adorned with their dignity and 
modeſty. 

Which is the greater ſhame, to be refuſed a poſt that 
we deſerve, or to be put into one we do not deſerve ? 

It is much more difficult to be worthy of a place at 
court, than it is hard to get one. a 

A man had better aſl himſelf for what did he obtain 
ſuch a poſt, than why was it refuſed ? 1 
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We ſee even at this day, that people ſtand publicly 
for a place in the city; they do the fame thing for a place 
in the academy; they did formerly the like to obtain the 
conſulſhip ; why then ſhould a man be aſhamed to la- 
bour the firſt years of his life, to render himſelf capable 
of a great employment, and then put in for it without 
intrigue or cabal, but publickly, and with an entire con- 
fidence to ſerve his country, his prince, and the common- 
wealth ? 

I never ſaw a courtier to whom a prince gave a good 
government, a fine poſt or a large penſion, who either 
through vanity, or to ſhew himſelf diſintereſted, has not 
faid he was leſs pleaſed with the gift than the manner with 
which it was given. That which is certain and indubi- 
table in this is, that he ſays ſo. 

It is clownith to give with a bad grace. The moſt 
difficult part is the gift itſelf, for what does it coſt a man 
to add a ſmile to it? There are however, many men who 
reſuſe more handſomely than others know how to give; 
and ſome who make us aſk ſo long, give ſo coldly, and 
1mpoſe ſuch diſagreeable conditions, that the greateſt fa- 
vour they could do us, is to difpente with our receiy- 
ing it. 

; ** there are at court who are fo covetous, that they 
will put on any ſhape to promote their intereſt ; govern- 
ments, commands, benefices, every thing agrees with 
them; they adjuſt themſelves ſo well, that they become 
qualified for all forts of favours; they are amphibious, 
living by the church and the fword, and are dexterous 
enough to join the long robe to both -of them. If you 
alk who theſe men are, they 'are thoſe who receive and 
envy every one to whom any thing 1s given. 

A thouſand people at court wear out their days in 
careſſing and congratulating thoſe who have received 
favours, and die themſelves, without having any beſtowed 
on them. 

Menophilus borrows his manners from one profeſſion, 
and his habit from another ; he goes maſked all the year, 
though his face is bare; he appears at court, in the city, 
and elſewhere, always under a-certain name, and the ſame 
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diſguiſe. We find him out, and know what he is by his 


countenance. 

There is a great and beaten road, as they call it, that 
leads to dignity and honour, and there is a croſs and bye 
way which is much the ſhorteſt. 

e run to ſee the unhappy, we ſtare them in the face, 
we make lanes for them to paſs by, we crowd to win- 
dows on purpoſe to obſerve the features, looks, and be- 
haviour of a condemned man, who knows he is going to 
die; an odious, vain, and inhuman curiofity, If men 
were wiſe, the places of execution would be abandoned, 
and it would be an eſtabliſhed maxim, that it is ignomi- 
nious to ſee ſuch fights. If you are ſo very curious, ex- 
erciſe your curioſity on a noble ſubject. Behold the hap- 
py man, contemplate him in the day of his advancement 
to a new ſtation, when he is receiving his congratula- 
tions; read in his eyes, through an affected calm and 
feigned modeſty, how much he is contented and pleaſed 
with himſelf; obſerve what ſerenity the accompliſhment 
of his deſires ſpreads over his heart and countenance, now 
that he thinks of nothing more than health and long life; 
how at laſt his joy burſts forth, and can be no longer diſ- 
ſembled; how he bends beneath the weight of his own 
happineſs ; what a ſerious and negligent air he preſerves 
for ſuch as are not his equals ; he makes them no anſwers ; 
he turns away his head, and ſeems not to ſee them; the 
embraces and catefles of the great ones, whom Ke views 
no more at a diſtance, begin to offend him; his brains 
turn, and he begins to be diſtracted. You would be 
happy, and in favour; how many things are you to 
avoid |! | 

A man, when once got into a place, makes no uſe of 
lus reaſon or underſtanding, to guide him in his duty and 
conduct towards others; he borrows his meaſures from 
his quality and ftation, and thence takes his forgetfulneſs, 
pride, arrogance, ſtubbornneſs, and ingratitude. 

T heonas having been an abbot thirty years, grew weary 
of continuing fo long in that ſtation: Others leſs impa- 
tiently wait for the purple, than he did to wear a golden 
croſs on his breaſt ; and becauſe the four great holidays 
in which the king uſes to diſpoſe of thoſe vacant briegp 
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made no alteration in his fortune, he exclaimed againſt 
the iniquity of the times, the ill government of the 
ſtate, and could foreſee nothing but what was like to 
be unhappy from it; convinced, that merit is uſeleſs, if 
not prejudicial in courts, to a man who will raiſe his for- 
tune, he was reſolved to renounce the prelacy : When 
"ſomebody came to acquaint him that he was named to a 
biſhopric ; filled with joy and confidence at this unex- 
pected news, you ſhall ſee, ſays he to his friend, I ſhall 
not ſtick here, I ſhall ſoon be an archbiſhop. | 
| There muſt be knaves at court; the great men and 
miniſters muſt have them always at hand ; even thoſe 
Who are beſt inclined, cannot be without them. It is a 
very nice thing to know when to ſet them at work ; there 
are certain times and ſeaſons when others cannot do the 
buſineſs. Honour, virtue and conſcience are creditable 
qualities, but frequently unprofitable : What would you, 
at ſome times, do with an honeſt man ? | 

The minority of a prince makes abundance of good 
fortunes. 4 

T imantes, ſtill the ſame, and loſing nothing of that 
merit, which at firſt got him reputation and rewards, de- 
generated in the opinion of our courtiers ; they were 
weary of eſteeming him, faluted him coldly, forbore 
ſmiling on him, no longer joined with him, neither em- 
braced him, nor took him into a corner to talk myſteri- 
ouſly of trivial and indifferent things; they had, in ſhort, 
nothing to ſay to him, and nothing leſs than that penſion, 
or that new place, with which he is lately honoured, was 
requiſite to revive his virtues, almoſt dead in the memo- 
Ties, and to refreſh the idea of them; now they treat him 
as they did at firft, and even better. 

How many friends, how many relations are born to a 
new miniſter in one night! Some value themſelves on 
their former acquaintance, their being fellow-collegiates, 
or neighbours ; others turn over their genealogy, going 
back to their great-great-grandfathers, raking them to- 
gether by the father and mother's ſide, and, ſome way or 
other, every one would be related to him. They ſay 
preſently, He is my friend, I am very glad at his 
promotion, I ought to take part in it, he is my near 
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relation. Vain men! True yotaties of Fortune! Tacon= 


fiderate courtiers! Did you talk thus eight days ago? 
Is he ſince become an honeſter inan, or more deſerving 
of the favours his prince has conferred on him? Or did 
you want this circumſtance to know him better ? 

What comforts and ſupports me under the little flights 
] ſuffer ſometimes from my betteis and my equals, is 
what I fay to myſelf: * Theſe men do not deſpiſe me; 
it is my fortune; and they have reaſon, for it is a very 


„ fſmmall one. They would wizhout doubt adore me, if 


« ] were a miniſter.” 


Were I ſuddenly to be advanced, and they knew of it, 


they would tell me that, with much foreſight, they faw 
I was deſigned for it; they would be beforehand with 


me, and ſaute me firſt. 

He who fays, I dined yefte: day at Tibur, or, I ſup 
there to-night, and repeats it very often; who ſhuffles 
in the name of Plancus on the leatt occaſions, and ſays, 
Plancus aſted me, I told Plancus, undeiſtanding that 
Plancus has been ſnatched away by a ſudden death, 
holds up his hands, gathers the people in the porches and 
piazzas, accuſes the dead, rails at his conduct, Llackens 
his adminiftration, denies him the. knowledge of thoſe 
things, which the public allowed him to be maſter of, 
and will not allow him to have had an happy memory; 
refuſes him the encomium of a fober, laborious perton, 
and will not do him the honour to believe, that, among 
all the enemies of the empire, there was one who was 
Plancus's enemy. | 

It is a pleaſant fight for a man of merit, to ſee the 
fame place at a public ſhow, or an aſſembly, which was 
reſuſed to him, given before his face to one who has not 
eyes to ſee, nor ears to hear, nor ſenſe to make a judg- 
ment; who has nothing to recommend him but his live- 
Ties, which now he wears not himſelf. 

Theodatus wears a grave habit, and a comical counte- 
nance, like a man making his entry. upon a ſtage; his 
voice, his pace, his carriage, his poſture agree with his 
countenance. He is cunning, cautious, ſoft, and very 
myſterious ; he comes up to you, and whiſf ers you in 
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the ear, It is fine weather ; It is a great thaw: If he 
has not great qualifications, he has all the little ones, even 
thoſe which only become a young coxcomb. Imagine 
the application of a child, building a caſtle of cards, or 
catching a butterfly, and you will have a true emblem of 
THeodotus, buſied about things of no conſequence, and 
which do not deſerve the leaſt care: However, he treats 
them ſeriouſly, as if they were concerns of the greateſt 
importance; he walks hard, is buſy and ſucceſsful ; he 
takes breath and repoſes himſelf, and it is but reaſon- 
able, for it puts him to a great deal of treuble. There 
are ſome people who are beſotted, and bewitched to 
the favour of great men, they think of it all day, and 
Nudy on it all night; are always running up and down 
Jtairs in a miniſter's apartment, going in or coming 
out of his anti-chamber ; they have nothing to ſay to 
Him, whatever they pretend ; they ſpeak to him once or 
twice, and are content that they have ſpoken ; ſqueeze 
them, and nothing will drop from them but pride, ar- 
Togance, and preſumption; ſpeak to them, they ſhall 
make you no anſwer ; they know you not, their eyes are 
dazzled. and their brains turned; tneir relations ſhould 
take care of them, and lock them up, left their folly 
in time ſhould grow to madneſs, and the world be 
no longer able to endure them. Theodotus has a ſofter 
way with him; he paſſionately loves favour, but his 
pathon is more private, he pays it his vows in ſecret, 
there he cultivates it, and keeps it a myſtery ; he is ever 
on the watch, to diſcover who is advanced into the 
prince's favour ; he offers his ſervice to them, and to 
them ſacrifices merit, alliances, friendſhip, engagements, 
and gratitude ; if the place of a Caſſini were vacant, and 
the porter or poſtilion of a favourite ſhould put in for it, 
he would aſſiſt him in his pretenſions, and judge him 
worthy of the place, would think him capable to make 
obſervations and calculations, to obſerve paralies or para- 
laxies. If you enquire concerning Theodotus, whether 
he is an author or a plagiary, an original or a copyer, I 
nwft give you his works, and bid you read and judge; 
but whether he is a devotee or a courtier, who can 3 
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cide from the picture I have drawn of him? I can with 
more aſſurance proclaim what his ſtars deſign for him: 
Hear, O Theodotus! I have calculated your nativity, 
your advancement will be very ſudden, be no more ſoli- 
citous about it, print no more of your writings, the public 
begs for quarter. 

There is a country where the joys are viſible, but falſe, 
and the griefs hidden, but real. Who would imagine 
that the raptures at the opera, the claps and applauſes at 
Moliere's comedies, and Harlequin's farces, the feats, 
hunting-matches, balls, and banquets which we hear of, 
covered ſo many inquietudes, ſo many cares, and diffe- 
rent intereſts, ſo many hopes and fears, fo many ardent 
paſſions and ferious buſineſſes! 

The court-life is a ſerious, melancholy game, and re- 
quires application ; a man muſt range his pieces and his 
batteries, have a deſign, purſue it, thwart his adverſaries, 
venture ſomerimes, and {ſometimes play caprictouſly ; yet 
after all his meaſures and contrivances, he will be often 
beat ; when he thinks he has managed his men well, and 
is in a fair way to ſucceed, one more ſkilful, or more 
happy, gets the game. 

"The wheels, the ſprings, the movements of a watch 
are hidden, nothing appears but its hand, which inſen- 
fibly moves forward, and finiſhes its circuit, A true image 
of a courtier, who, after having gone a great way about, 
returns at laſt frequently to the ſame point from whence 
be ſet out. 

. Two thirds of my life are already elapſed; why then 
ſhould I perplex myſelf ſo much for what remains? 
The moſt ſplendid fortune deſerves neither the torment I 
put myſelf to, nor the meanneſſes I muſt be guilty of, 
nor the humiliations nor ſhame which 1 am forced to 
endure to acquire it. Thirty years will deſtroy thoſe 
Coloſſus's of power that raiſe themſelves ſo high above 
our heads, and reach almoſt out of our fight. I, who 
am ſo little a thing, and thoſe, from whom I expected all 
my greatneſs, mult in a ſhort time diſappear. The beſt 
= all things, if there 1s any thing good in this world, is 
a ſoft repoſe, and a quiet retreat, free from want and de- 
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pendancies. M.. . . . was of this opinion in his diſgrace, 
and forgot it in his proſperity. 

A nobleman, who relides at home in his own province, 
lives free, but without protection: If he lives at court, 
he is protected, but is then a ſlave; fo it is even. 

Aantippus, in a corner of his province, under an old 
roof, in an old bed, dreamed one night that he ſaw his 
prince, and that he ſpoke to him, and felt an extreme 
Joy: When he waked, he was melancholy; he told 
his dream, and ſaid, What flrange chimeras a man 
may have in his ſleep! Aantippus ſome time after 
went to court, ſaw his prince, ſpoke to him; and went 
farther than his dream, was made a favourite, 

Nobody is more a flave than an aſlidttous couitier, un- 
leſs it be a courtier who is more aſſiduous. 

A ſlave has but one maſter: An ambitiqus man has as 
many as there are people who may be uſeful to him in 
making his fortune. 

A thouſand men, who are ſcarce known, crowd every 
day to be ſeen by their prince, who cannot ſee a thouſand 
at a time; and if he ſees none to-day but thoſe he faw 


yeſterday, and will ſee to-morrow, how many will be 


unnappy ! 

Ot all thoſe who crowd about great men, and make 
their court to them, a few honour them in their hearts, a 
great number follow them out of ambition or intereſt, 
but the greateſt number of all, from a ridiculous vanity, 
or a fooliſh impatience to make themſelves taken no- 
tice of, 

There are certain families that, by the laws of the 
world, or of what they call decency, ought to be irre- 
concileable ; they are now good friends, and whom religi- 
on in vain attempted to unite, intereſt without much ado 
has joined together. 

I have heard of a country where the old men are gal- 
lant, polite, and civil: The young men, on the contrary, 
ſtubborn, wild, without either manners or civility : 'They 
are free from paſſion for women, at the age, when, in 
other countries, they begin to feel it, and prefer feaſts, 
victuals, and ridiculous amours before them. Amongſt 
theſe people, he is ſober, who is never drunk OE 

thing 
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thing but wine; the too frequent uſe of it has rendered it 
flat and inſipid to them; they endeavour, by brandy and 
other ſtrong liquors, to quicken their taſte, already ex- 
tinguiſhed, and want nothing to compleat their debauches, 
but to drink agua feriis. The women of that country 
haſten the decay of their beauty, by their ar: ices to pre- 


' ſerve it: They paint their checks, cye-brows, and ſhoul- 


ders, which they lay open, together with their brealcs, 
arms, and ears, as if they were afraid to hide thoſe 
places which they think will pleaſe, and never think they 
thew enough-of them. The phyſiognomies of the people 
o that country are not at all neat, but confuſed and embar- 
raſſed wich a bundle of itranze hair, which they preſer before 
their natural; with this they weave ſomething. to cover 
their heads, which deſcends half-way down their bodies, 
hides their features, and hinders you from knowing them 
by their faces. This nation has, beſides this, their God 
and their King. The grandees go every day, at a certain 
hour, to a temple, they call a church: At the upper end 
of the temple there ſtands an altar, conſecrated to their 
God, where the prieſt celebrates ſome myſteries, which 
they call holy, ſacred, and tremendous. The great men 
make a vaſt circle at the foot of the altar, ſtanding with 
their backs to the prieſt and the holy myſteries, and their 
faces erected towards their King, who is ſeen on his 
knees upon a throne, and to whom they ſeem to direct 


the deſires of theic hearts, and all their devotion, Hows- 


ever, in this cuſtom there is to be remarked a fort of ſub- 
ordination 3 for the people appear adoring their prince, 
and their prince adoring God. The inhabitants of this 
region call it ..... It is ſome forty-eight degrees of la- 
tirude, and more than eleven hundred leagues by ſea 
from the Iroquois and Hurons. 

Whoever will conſider, that the preſence of a king is 
the whole happineſs of a courtier, that he buſies bimfelf, 
and is ſatisfied, during the whole courſe of his life, to 
ſee and be ſeen by him, will, in ſome meaſute, compre- 
hend how the fight of God may make all the glory and 
telicny of the ſaints, | | 
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Great lords are full of reſpect for their princes ; it is 
their buſineſs, they have their inferiors. The little cour- 
tiers eaſe themſelves of theſe duties, ſhew themſelves fa- 
miliar, and live like men who have no examples to ſhew 
to any one. 

What is there wanting in the youth of our days? Ca- 
pacity and knowledge they have, or at leaſt, if they do 
not know as much as is poſlible, they are as poſitive and 
deciſive, as if they did. 

Weak men! a grandee ſays of your friend Timagenes, 
that he is a blockhead, in which he is miſtaken ; I do not 
require you to reply that he is a man of wit; be but fo 
bold as to think that he is not a blockhead. 

He ſays too, that Iphicrates is a coward; you have 

ſeen him do a great action: Take courage, I diſpenſe 
with you from publiſhing it, provided that after what you 
have heard ſaid of him, you will ſtill remember that you 
ſaw him do-tt. 
There are very few who know how to ſpeak to their 
prince; in this all the prudence and ſkill. of a courtier 
terminates : A word eſcapes, which, entering the prince's 
ear, paſſes to his memory, and ſometimes to his heart, 
it is impoſſible to recover it; all the care and addreſs 
that can be uſed to explain and ſoften it, ſerve only 
to engrave it deeper there, and enforce it the more: 
If it is againſt nobody but ourſeives that we have talk- 
ed, beſides that this misfortune is not very common, 
the remedy is at hand, which is, to inſtruct us by our 
fault, and to endure the puniſhment of our levity ; 
but if it is againſt another, what ſhame! what repen- 
tance! Is there a better rule againſt this dangerous in- 
convenience, than to talk of others to our ſovereign, 
of their perſons, actions, works, manners, or conduct, 
with the fame care, precaution, and management, that 
we talk of ourſelves? 

A jeſter is a wretched character, I would fay, if it had 
not been ſaid before: "Thoſe who injure the reputation 
or fortune of another, for the ſake of a jeſt, deſerve an 


infamous puniſhment ; that has not been faid already, and 
1 dre fay it. 
| There 
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There are a certain number of phraſes ready mad, 
which we lay up as in a magazine, and take them thence 
to uſe as we have occaſion, to congratulate one another 
on events: Though they are often ſpoken without any 
affection, and heard without any acknowledgment, yet 
we muſt not omit them, becauſe they are, at leaſt, the 
image of the beſt thing in the world, which is, friendſhip, 
and ſince men cannot depend on one another for the rea- 
lity, they ſeem to agree among themſelves to be content- 
ed with its appearances. 

With five or ſix terms of art, and nothing elſe, we ſet 
up for maſters in muſic, painting, building, and good 
chear ; we fancy preſently we have more pleature than 
others, in hearing, ſceing, or eating; we impoſe upon 
ſuch as are like us, and deceive oui ſelves. 

The court is never deſtitute of a fort of people, with 
whom faſhion, politeneſs, and fortune, ſerve mſtead of 
ſenſe, and ſupply the place of merit ; they know how to 
come in and go out of a room, diſengage themſelves from 
converſation by never entering into it, aſfe& to ſay no- 
thing, and render themſelves tireſome by a long filence, 
or Peking at moſt, in a few monoſyllables: Their 
mein, voice, geſture, and imiles are all they give you in 
return to what you ſay to them: Their underſtandings, if 
I may venture to expreſs myſelf fo, are not two inches 
deep; if you fathom them, you will ſoon come to the 
mud and gravel. | 

There are ſome whom. favour overtakes like an ac- 
cident ;. they are the. firſt it ſurprizes, and puts into a 
conſternation ; they recolle& themſelves at laſt, and 
find their ſtars have done nothing for them which they 
did not deſerve ; and, as if ſtupidity and fortune were 
two things incompatible, or that it were impoſſible to be 
at once a happy man and a fool, they fancy they have 
wit, they grow bold, I ſhould fay, impudent enough to 
ſpeak on all occaſions, on whatever ſubject offers, and 
without any reſpe&t to the perſons who hear them; I 
might add, they become at laſt terrible, and diſguſl every 
one with their dulneſs and follies ; this is certain, at leaſt, 


they irreparably diſhonour all who had any ſhare in the 
chance of their advancement. 
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What ſhall we call thoſe who are only cunning in the 


opinion of fools? I know the able. men rank them with 
tue people they impoſe upon. 

He is far gone in cunning, who makes other people be- 
lieve that he is but indiffercntly cunning. 


Cunning is neither too good nor too bad a quality; 
it floars between virtue and vice: there is ſcarce any 
opportunity where it is neceſſary, but it ought to be ſup- 


plies With prudence. 


Cunning is the near occaſion to cheating the Way 


from one to the other is very ſlippery; lying only. 
makes the d ference ; add that to cunning, and it is 
cheating. 

Amongſt ſuch as, out of cunning, hear all and talk 
little, do you talk leſs; or if you wil talk much, ſpeak 
little to the purpoſe. 

You have a juſt and ,important affair depending on the 
conſent of two perſons; ſays one of them, I give you 
my hand for it, if tuch a one will agree to it, and he does 
azcee to it, and defires nothing more than to be ſatisfied 
oi the intentions of the other; in the mean time nothin 
comes of it, months and years roll on unprofitably 3. 
am loft, ſay you, and cannot perceive what they mean 
by ic; all that is to be done, is, that we ſhould meet to- 
Zetber, and diſcourſe about it. I tell you, friend, I 
1:2 through it, and perceive their meaning, they have 
diſconried about it. 


It ſeems to me, that he who ſollicits for others, has 


me conſidence of one that demands juſtice z and he who 
ſpeaks for himſelf, the conſuſion and baſkfulneſs of him 
that implores mercy. | 
If a man is not careful at court of falling into the ſnares 
which are laid for him to make him ridiculous, he will, 
with all his wit, be amazed to find hiinfelf bubbled by 
greater fools than himſelf. 
In the courſe of- one's life, there are ſome oppor- 
tunities, where truth and ſimplicity are the beſt mana- 
ers. | 
If you are in favour, all you do is well done, you com- 
mit no fault, and every ſtep you take leads you to the £25 
| end, 
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end. Otherwiſe all is faulty, nothing profitable, and there 
is no path but ſets you out of the road. 

A man ought to have wit, to be-a perſon of in- 
trigue and cabal: He may have ſo much as to be above 
them, and cannot ſubject hiinſelf to trick and artifice, 
finding better ways to make his fortune, or acquire re- 
putation. 

Fear not, O Ariftides ! with your ſublime wit, your 
univerſal learning, your experience, probity, and moſt f 
accompliſhed merit, that you ſhall fall at court, or loſe 100 
the favour of the great men, as long as they ſhall ſtand in 
need of you. 

Let a favourite watch himſelf very narrowly, for it 
he makes me attend in his antichamber not ſo long as 
uſual, if his looks are free, his. forehead leſs wrinkled 
with frowns,. if he hearts me more willingly, and waits on 
me back a li:tle further than formerly, I ſhall think he be- 
gins to fall, and ſhall not be miſtaken. 

A man has very little reliet within himſelf, fince he wants 
diſgraces and mortiſications, to make him more humane, 
more tractable, leſs rude, and more honeſt. 

If we reflect on a great many perſous at court, we 
lind by their diſcourſes and their whole conduct that they 
think neither of tlieit grand-fathers or gtand- children. Ihe 
preſent is what they ate for; they do not enjoy that, but 
abuſe it. | 

Straton is born under two ftars : Unhappy and happy 
in the ſame degree; his lite is a romance, but that ir 
wants probability: He has had no adventures: He has 
had good and bad dreams in abundance ; or, I may fay 
rather, it is.1mpoſſible to dream as he has lived: Nobody 
has been more obliged to deſtiny than himſelf ; he is ac- - 
quainted with the mean and the extream; he has made a 
ſ\gare, has been in ſufferings, and has leq à cemman life 
nothing has eſcaped him. He has made himſelf valued 
for the virtues which he aſſured us very ferioully were 
in him: He has faid in his own praiſe, I have 2vit, I has e 
corrage, and every one has ſaid after him, he has wit, 
he has courage. In both fortunes he exerciſed the genius 
of the courtiers, who have ſaid of him more good, per- 

. haps, 
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haps, and more ill things than he ever deſerved. The 
agreeable, the lovely, the wonderful, the rare, and the 
heroic, have been the terms employed in his eulogium ; 
and the quite contrary have been uſed to vilify him. A 
character equivocal, mixed and confuſed ; an enigma ; 
a queſtion almoſt impoſſible to be decided. 

Favour puts a man above his equals, and the loſs of it 
below them. 

He who knows how, in goed time, to renounce, with 
reſolution, a great name, a great authority, or a great 
fortune, delivers himſelf at once from a great many trou- 
bles, from a great many broken ſlumbers, and often from 
a great many crimes, 

The world will be the ſame an hundred years hence 
as it is now); there will be the ſame theatre and decora- 


tion, though not the ſame actors. All thoſe that rejoiced 


at a fayour received, or weile ſorry and afflicted at one 
reſuſed, are gone behind the ſcenes ; there are others 
entered on the ſtage, who act the ſame parts in the 


lame play; they vaniſh too in their turn, and thoſe who 


were ſeen yeſterday, and perhaps may be to-day, diſap- 
pear to-morrow ; others have taken their places: What 
reliance on an actor of a play! 

Wdever has ſeen the court, has ſeen. all that is fine, 
charming, or glorious in the world ; he that deſpiſes the 
court, after having ſeen it, deſpiſes the world. 


A ſound mind gets at court a true tafte for ſolitude and 
retirement. 


Or 
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Or THe GREAT: 


'T. HE people are fo blindly prepoſſeſſed in favour of 
great men, fo naturally taken with their behaviour 
and looks, their tone of voice and manners, that if they 
could condeſcend but to be good, this prepoſſeſſion would 
grow to idolatry. 
If you are born vicious, O Theagenes ! I pity you: if 
you are become ſo out of a weakneſs for ſome, whoſe - 
intereſt it is that you ſhould be debauched, Who have 
ſworn privately to corrupt you, and boaſt already of their- 
ſucceſs, excuſe me if I deſpiſe you: But if you are wile, _ 
temperate, modeſt, civil, generous, grateful, induſtrions, 
and, beſides, of a rank that ought to give examples, ra- 
ther than take them, and to make rules for others, rather 
than receive them; agree with thoſe. ſort of people to 
follow, aut of complaiſance, their diſorders, vices, and 
follies, aſter the reſpect they owe you, has obliged them 
to imitate your virtues. It is an odd, but a uſetul irony, 
very proper to ſecure your manners, ruin all their pro- 
jects, and put them on a neceſſity of continuing what 
they are, and leaving you what. you are. 

Great men have, in one thing, a great advantage 
over others; I do not envy them their good chear, 
riches, dogs, horſes, equipages, fools, and flatterers ; 
but I envy them the happineſs of having in their ſervice - 
men of as great ſouls and ſenſe, and ſometimes better than 
their own. | 

The great delight in opening walks in ſoreſts, making 
fine terraces, gilding their ceilings, in making water-works 
and orangeries; but to reſtore content to a diſtracted. 
mind, or joy to an afflicted ſoul, to prevent extreani ne- 
ceſſity in the miſerable, or to relieve them, is what their 
curioſity reaches not to. 

One aſks, if, in comparing the different conditions of 
men together, their ſufferings and advantages, we cannot 
— 7 Eb GT oblerve. 
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oblerye ſuch a mixture and ſortment of good and evil, 
as ſeems to ſet them on an equality, or, at leaſt, makes 
one as deſirable as the other; tae rich and powerful man, 
who wants nothing, muſt put the queſtion, but a poor 
man muſt anſwer it. 

There is, however, a charm in each different con- 
dition, of which nothing but miſery can deprive it; the 
great pleaſe themſelves in exceſs, the little in moderation; 
theſe delight in lording and commanding, thoſe find a 
pleuſure, and even a vanity, in ſerving and obeying : 
'« he great are ſurrounded, ſaluted, and reſpeQed ; the 
little turround, ſalute, and cringe, and both are content. 

Good words coft the great fo little, and their quality 
diſpenſes them fo much, with keeping the faireſt promiſes 
they make, that it is modeſty in them to be as ſparing of 
them as they are. | 

SUCh-a-one, ſays a great man, is grown old, and al- 
moſt worn out with attendance on me, what ſhall we do 
tor him? One more young and active deprives him of 
his hopes, and obtains the poſt which was refuſed to this 
unfortunate man, for no other reaſon, than that he too 
well deferved it. 

I do not know how it comes to paſs, ſay you, with a 
cold and diſdainful air, Philantus has merit, wit, good 
humour, is induſtrious, ſincere, and faithful to his maſter, 
Hut he is not valued, he cannot pleaſe, he is not at all 
liked : Explain yourſelf, do you blame Philantus, or the 
great man he ſerves ? ; : 

It is frequently more advantageous to quit the ſervice 
of great men, than to complain of them. 

Who can give me any reaſon, why ſome men get the 
Prize in a lottery, or why others are fortunate 1n the fa- 
vour of the great. : | 

The great are ſo happy, that, even in the whole coutſe 
of their lives, they are never put to the trouble of la- 
menting the loſs of their beſt ſervants, or perſons ſamous 
in ſeveral capacities, by whom they have been pleaſed 
and inſtructed. Their flatterers are preſently ready to 
find fault with the deceaſed, and to expoſe their weak- 
neſs, from which they pretend their ſucceſſors are entirely 
| free; they aſſure them, that with the capacity and 


knowledge 
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knowledge of the former, they have none of their de- 
feats; and this is the language which comforts princes 
in the loſs of the moſt excellent and worthy ſervants, and 
makes them fatished with indifferent ones. 

The great flight the men of wit, who have nothing 
but wit; the men of wit deſpiſe the grea:, who have 
nothing but greatneſs: The honeſt man pities them 
both, if, having greatneſs or wit only, they have not 
virtue. 

When, on the one fide, I fee ſome briſk, buſy, in- 
triguing, bold, dangerous, and ſcandalous perſons at the 
table, and often in the familiarity of the great ; and, 
on the other hand, I conſider with what difficulty a man 
of merit approaches them, I do not always believe the 
wicked are ſuffered out of intereſt, or good men looked 
on as unprofitable ; but 1 chuſe rather to confirm myſelf 
in this thought, that grandeur and difcernment are two 
different things, and the love of virtue and viituous men 
a third. | 

Lucilius ſpends his life in rendering hiniſelf ſupportable 
to the great, and chuſes this before being reduced to live 
familiarly with his equals. | 

It is a rule to viſit ſuch as are above us, but it ought 
to have ſome reſtrictions, becaule it often requires extra- 
ordinary talents to put it into practice. 

Oh the incurable diſtemper of Theophilus! It has 
hung on him theſe thirty years, and now he is paſt reco- 
very: He was, is, and always will be, deſirous to go- 
vern the great ; death only can quench, with his life, this 
thirſt of empire, and ambition to rule other mens minds. 
Is it in him a zeal fer his neighbour, a cuſtom, or an ex- 
ceſſive opinion of himſelf? By his infinuation he gets ad- 
mittance every where, no place eſcapes him; he never 
ſtops in the middle of a chamber, he goes on to the win- 
dow or cloſet, and muſt wait to be „or have audi- 
ence, till he has finiſhed his tedious difcourſes. He in- 
trudes himſelf into all families, concerns himſelf in their 
misfortunes and advantages, offers himſelf to them on all 
occaſions, and appears fo zealous, that he muſt be ad- 
mitted. The care of ten thouſand fouls, which he is ac- 
*Epuntable for, as much as for his own, is not enough to 
. | > | employ 
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employ his time, and fatisfy his ambition of directing; 
there are others of a higher rank, and more conſideration, 
whom, without being obliged to account for, he volun- 
tarily takes charge of. He looks out, enquires, and 
watches for any thing that may nouriſh his inttiguing hu- 
mour, and his deſire of meddling with, and managing 
other mens concerns. A great man has ſcarce ſet foot on 
ſhore, but he catches, ſeizes him, and ſays immediately, 
I govern him, before one would think he had ſo much 
as thought of it. 

A coldneſs, incivility, or neglect from our bettero, 
makes us hate them; but a ſalute or a ſmile recon- 
ciles us. 

There are ſome proud men, whom the elevation of 
their rivals humbles and mortifies, and this diſgrace 
ſometimes inclines them even to be civil; but time, which 
ſweetens all things, reſtores them at laſt to their former 
diſpoſition. 

The contempt which the great have for the people, 
renders them indifferent to the flattery or praiſe they re- 
ceive from them, and tempers their vanity: So princes, 
praiſed and flattered without meaſure by the great, ar 
by courtiers, would be more vain, if they had a better 
opinion of thoſe who praiſed them. | 

The great believe themſelves to. be the only cowplete 
perſons, and will but ſeldom allow a right judgment, 
ability, or delicacy in any of meaner rank, ſeizing on the 
riches of the mind, as things due to their birth: It is, 
however, a groſs error in them, to cheriſh ſuch falſe 
prejudices ; the beſt thoughts, the beſt diſcouries, the 
beſt writings, and, perhaps, the niceſt conduct, do nat 
always come from them: They have large eſtates, and 


a long train of anceſtors ; this muſt not be diſputed . 


with them. 


Have you wit, quality, capacity, taſte, and diſcern» 


ment? Shall I believe prejudice and flattery, which 
ſo boldly proclaim vour merit? No, I ſuſpect and re- 
fuſe *them. I will not be dazzled with the air of 
capacity and di; nity, which ſets you above all words, 
actions, and writings, which makes you fo great a nig- 


gard of appl. uſe, taat it is impoſſible to obtain the 


leaſt 


: 
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leaſt approbation from you; from whence I draw a 
more natural concluſion, that you are a favourite, rich, 
and of great intereſt. How ſhall I deſcribe you, Te- 
lephon? We cannot approach you, but, as we do 
fire, at a certain diſtance, and to diſcover what you 
are, to make a ſound and rational judgment of you, we 
ought to confront you with your companions ; your 
confidant, your moſt peculiar friend, for whom you 
would quit Socrates and Ariftides, with whom you 
laugh, and who laughs louder than yourſelf, Dawus, in 
ſhort, I know very well; 1s not this enough. for me to 
know you by ? | 

There are ſome, who, did they know their inferi- 
ors and themſelves, they would be aſhamed to be above 
them. 

If there are but a few excellent orators, are there 
many that would underſtand them? If there are not 
enough good writers, where are thoſe that know 


how to read? We are always complaining of the ſmall | 


number of perſons qualified to counſel kings, and aſſiſt 
them in the adminiſtration of their affairs; but if at laſt 
theſe able and intelligent men appear in the world, if 
they act according to their knowledge, are they be- 
loved or eſteemed as much as they deferve? Are 
they commended for what they think and do for their 
country? They live, that is all, and it is thought ſuf- 
ficient ; they are cenſured if they miſcarry, and envied 
if they ſucceed. Let us then blame the people, whom 
indeed it would be ridiculous to excuſe : The great look 
on their diſcontent and jealouſy as inevitable things, and, 
for this reaſon, regard-not their opinions, but even reckon 
it a rule in politics to neglect them. 

The common people hate one another for the injury 
they reciprocally do one another; the great are odious to 
them, for the ill they do, and the good they do not; they 
think them reſponſible for their obſcurity, poverty, and 
misfortunes. 

Great men think it almoſt too great a condeſcenſion in 
them, to have the ſame God and religion as the people; 


no wonder then that they cannot abide the names of Pe- 
ler, Jobn, James, which are goly fi for tradeſmen and 
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labourers: Let us avoid, fay they, having any thing 


in common with the multitude ; let us affect, on the 
contrary, any diſtinction that may ſeparate us from them; 
let the mob appropriate to themſelves the twelve Apoſtles, 
their Diſciples, and their Martyrs, fit patrons for ſuch 
people; let them every year with pleaſure expect the re- 
turn of ſuch a particular day, which each celebrates as 
his feſtival; but for us let us have recourſe to prophane 
names, and baptize out children by the names of Hanni- 


bat, Ceſar and Pompey, they were indeed great men; 


by that of Lucretia, an illuſtrious Roman lady; by thoſe 
of Rinaldo, Rugerio, Oliviero and Tancredi, they were 
palladins, and romances cannot ſhew more wonderful 
heroes; by thofe of Hector, Achilles or Hercules, all 
Demi-gods ; by even thoſe of Pbæbus and Diana; and 


what ſhould hinder us from calling ourſelves, Jupiter, 


Mercury, Venus or Adonis? 


While the great negle& to know any thing, not only 
of the intereft of princes and public affairs, but of their 
own private concerns; while they are ignorant of the 


oeconomy and government of a family, and value-them- 


ſelves on this 1gnorance, and are impoveriſhed and ruin- - 
ed by their ſervants; while they are content to be bubbles 


to their ſtewards, to be always eating and drinking; while 
they fit idly at Thais's or Phryne's, talking of dogs and 


horſes, telling how many ſtages there are between Paris 


and 'Beſan;on, or Philipſburg ; ſome citizens iaſtruct 
themſelves” in every thing that belongs to their country, 
ſtudy the art of government, become ſubtle and politic, know 
the ſtrength and. weakneſs of a ſtate, think of advancing 
and placing themſelves, are placed and advanced, become 
powerful, and eaſe their prince of part of the public 
care; the great, who diſdained them, reſpect them, and 
think themſelves happy if they can be accepted for their 


ſons-in-law. | 


If I compare the two moſt oppoſite conditions of men 


together, I mean the great with the people; the laſt a 

— content if they have e and the fordior 
unquiet and poor with ſuperfluities. A mean man can 
do no harm; a great man will do no good, and is capable 
of doing great miſchief; one exerciſes himfe'f only about 


wings 
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things profitable ; the other on what is pernicious: Here 
ruſticity and freedom are ingenuouſly diſcovered ; there a 
malign and corrupted diſpoſition is hid under an air of. 
politeneſs : If the people have no wit, the great have no 
foul: Theſe have a good bottom and no outſide ; thoſe 
have nothing but outſide and a ſimple ſuperſicies. Were 
I to chuſe which I would be of, without further weighing 
the matter, it ſhould be the people. : 

As profonnd as the great at court are, and whatever 
art they uſe to appear what they are not, and not to ap- 
pear what they are, they cannot hide their malice and 
extream inclination to laugh at another's expence, and to 
render that ridiculous which. is not really fo: Theſe fine 
talents are diſcovered in. them. at firſt fight, admirable 
without doubt to puzzle a bubble, and make a fool of 
one who was no better before; but yet more proper, to 
deprive them of the pleaſure they might receive by a man 
of wit, who knows how to turn and wind himſelf a 
thouſand agreeable ways, if the character of a courtier 
did not engage him to be too reſerved. He fortifies him- 
ſelf under the covert of a ſerious gravity, and does it ſo 
well, that the ralliers, as ill diſpoſed as they are, can find 
no pretence to laugh at him. | 

An eaſy life, pienty, and the calm of a great proſpe- 
rity, are the => == why princes take delight in laugh- 
ing at a dwarf, a monkey, a natural, or a wretched tale; 
men leſs happy never laugh but on a right occaſion, 

A great man loves Champagne, and hates La Brie: 
he makes himfelf drunk with better wine than a meaner 
man; and this is often the only difference between a lord 
and a footman. | 
It ſeems at firſt view, that the pleaſures of princes 
muſt be always ſeaſoned with the ſecret one of injuring 
other people; but it is not ſo, princes are like other men, 
they think of themſelves, follow their own taſte, paſſions 
and conveniency, which 1s natural. 

One would think it is the firſt rule of ſuch as are in 
oſſice, power, or ſocieties, to give ſuch as depend on 
them for the care of their affairs, all the obſtacles they are 
_ afraid of. | 

4 I cannot 
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I cannot imagine in what a great man is happier than: 


others, if 1t is not that he has 1t often in his power to do 
good ; and when ſuch an opportunity offers, it ſeems to 
me he ought to take hold on it ; if it is in favour of an 
honeſt man, he ſhould be afraid to let it flip ; but as it is 
for a juſt thing, he ought to prevent ſolicitation, and not 
be ſeen before it is to be thanked ; and if it is an eaſy 
thing, he ſhould not ſet too great a value upon it ; if he 
refuſes it him, I pity them both. | 

There are ſome men born inacceffible, theſe are pre · 
ciſely ſuch as others ſtand in need of, and on whom they 
depend ; they are never but on one foot, moyeable as 
Mercury; they are always noiſy and in action, like the 
paper figures which we ſee at public feſtivals, which 
ſcatter Re and flames, which thunder and lighten, ſo 
that we dare not approach them, till extinguiſhed at laſt 
they fall down, and by their fall become tractable, but 
uſeleſs. , 

The porter, the valet de chambre, the footman, if 
they have not more wit than belongs to their condition, 
make no judgment of themſelves from the baſeneſs of 
their birth, but the elevation and fortune of the lords 
they ſerve, and think all that enter at their gate, or mount 
their ſtair-caſe, below themſelves and their maſters: So 
true it is, that we are doomed to ſuffer any thing from 
the great and ſuch as belong to them. 

A man in a poſt ought to love his prince, his wiſe, his 
children, and next to them the men of wit; he.ought to 
adopt them, to be always furniſhed with, and never to 
want them; he cannot pay, I will not fay with too large 
penſions or benefits, but with too much familiarity and 
careſſes, the ſervice they do him when he leaſt thinks on 
it. What little tales don't they diſſipate? How many 
ſtories they by their addreſs reduce to fable and fiction? 
Don't they know how to juſtify ill ſucceſs. by good in- 
tentions, and to prove the goodneſs of a deſign, and the 
juſtneſs of meaſures by a proſperous! event, to de- 
monſtrate againſt malice and envy, that good enterprizes 
proceed from good motives, to put favourable conſtruc- 
tions on wretched appearances ; to turn off little defects, 


and ſhow nothing but virtues, and thoſe to ſet in 8 * | 
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light; to ſpread on a thouſand occaſions, advantageous 
actions and particulars, and make a jeſt of ſuch as dare 
doubt the contrary? I know it is a maxim with great men 
to let people ſpeak and to continue to act as they think 
fit; but I know alſo, that it happens very often, that 
their not caring how people ſpeak of them, puts them out 
of a _— of acting. 

To be ſenſible of merit, and when it is known to 
treat it well, are two great ſteps to be made one after ano- 
ther, which few great men are capable of. 

You are great and potent; this is not enough; make 
yourſelf worthy of my eſteem, that I may be ſorry to 
loſe your favour, or that I never could obtain it. 

You ſay of a great man, or perſon in a high ſtation, 
he is very obliging, officious, and loves to be ſerviceable ; 
and you confirm this by a long tale of what he has done 
in an affair, wherein he knew you were concerned; I 
underſtand you, you are in credit, you are well known 
to the miniſters of ſtate, you are well with the great: 
What elſe, Sir, would you have me know by it ? 

| 18 tells you, I think myſelf ill uſed by ſuch a 
one, he is proud ſince his advancement, he diſdains me, 
he will not know me. Say you, I have no reaſon to 
complain of him; on the contrary, I muſt commend 
bim; be ſeems to. me to be very civil ; I believe I un- 
derſtand you too, Sir. You would acquaint us, that a 
man in place has a regard for you, that in the anti-cham- 
ber he picks you out of a thouſand conſiderable perſons, 
from whom he turns afide, that he may not fall into the 
inconvenience of ſaluting or granting them a ſmile. 

To commend and ſpeak well of great men is a deli- 


cate phraſe in its original, for doubtleſs one intends to 


. commend himſelf in relating of the great, all the good 

they have done us, or never thought to do us. 
e praiſe the great to ſhow we are intimate with 
them, rarely out of eſteem or gratitude;. we know not 
often thoſe we praiſe ; vanity and levity ſometimes prevail 
on our reſentment; we are diſpleaſed with them, and yet 

praiſe them. 

If it is always dangerous to be concerned in a ſuſpi- 
cious affair, the danger grows greater when you are an 
accomplice 
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accomplice with the great ; they will get clear, and leave 
you to pay double for yourſelf and them. 

A prince has not fortune enough to pay a man for a 
baſe complacency, if he conſiders what it coſts the man 
who gives it; nor too much power to puniſh him, if he 
ieatures his vengeance by the wrong done him. 

The nobility expoſe their lives for the ſafety of the 
ſtate, and the glory of their ſovereign ; the magiſtrate 
diſcharges his prince from the care of judging his peo- 
ple. Both of them are ſublime functions, of worider- 
ful uſe; men are not capable of greater things; and [ 
cannot gueſs whence the men of the robe and ſword. 


can draw matter for their reciprocal contempt of one ano- 
ther. 


If it is true, that the great venture more in hazarding 


their lives, deſtihed to gaiety, pleaſure, and abundance, 


than the private man who ventures only his miſerable 


days; it muſt alſo be confeſſed, that they have a larger 
recompence; glory, and a high reputation. The private 
centinel has no thoughts of being known, he dies obſcure 


in a croud, he lived indèed after the fame rate, but he 


only lived; and this is one of the chief cauſes of the 


want of courage in low and ſervile conditions. On the. 


contrary, thoſe, whoſe birth diſtinguiſhes them from the 


people, and expoſes them to the eyes of men, to their 


cenſure and praiſe, exert themſelves even above their na- 


tural temper, if they are not naturally inclined to virtue; 


and this diſpoſition of heart and mind, which they derive 
from their fore-fathers, is the bravery ſo familiar to the 
nobility, and perhaps nobility itſelf. 

Throw me amongſt the troops as a common ſoldier, I 


am Therſites; put me at the head of an army, for which 


Iam anſwerable to all Europe; Tam Achilles. 
Princes, without ſcience 'or rules, make a judgment 


by compariſon; they are born and brought up in the 


center of the beſt things, to which they compare What 


they read, ſee, or hear. All that does not come up very 


near to Lully, Racine, and Le Brun, they condenin. 


To talk to young princes of nothing elſe but the care 
of their rank is an exceſs of precaution, while the whole 
court reckon it their duty, and a part of their politeneſs 
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to reſpeQ them, and that they are leſs apt to be ignorant 
of the regard due to their birth, than to confound per- 


ſons, and treat indifferently, or without diſtinction, all 


ſorts of titles and conditions: They have an innate 


haughtineſs, which they find on all occaſions, and want 
no leſſons, but how to govern it, and to inſpire them 
with goodneſs, honour, and a ſpitit of diſcernment. 

It is a downright hypocriſy in a nian of a certain de- 


gree, not to take at firit the rank due to him, and which 


every body is ready to grant him; it coſts him nothing to 
be modeſt, to mingle with the multitude, that would 
open to make way tor him, to take the loweſt ſeat at a 


public meeting, that every one may ſee him there, and 


run to ſet him higher. Modeſty in men of ordinaiy con- 


dition is a more bitter practice; if they throw themſelves 
into a croud, we juſtle and punch them; if they chuſe 


an incommodious ſeat, they ſtay there. 

Ariſiarchus conveys himſelf into the market-place, 
with an herald and a trumpeter; the trumpeter ſounds, 
and the mob get round him; Hear, O ye people, ſays 


the herald, ſilence, be attentive. This very Ariſtarchus 


you ſee before you, to-morrow is todo @ good action. I 
would ſay now with more ſimplicity, and without any 
figure, fuch a one does well; would he do better, let him 
behave himſelf fo that I may not know that he does good, 


or at leaſt then I may not ſuſpect that he deſigned I ſhould 


be told it. 

The beſt actions are changed and weakened by the 
manner of doing them, and fometimes make us queſtion 
the ſincerity of a man's intention; he who protects or 
commends virtue for the ſake of virtue, condemns or 
blames vice for vice's ſake, acts without deſign, ſingula- 
rity, pride or affectation; he neither reproves demutely and 
ſententiouſly, nor yet ſharply nor ſatyrically; he never 
makes his correction a ſcene to divert the public, but 
ſnevrs a good example, and acquits himſelf of his duty; 
furniſhes little for the ladies viſits or withdrawing- room; 
gives the merry man no matter for a pleaſant tale. The 
good he does is indeed but little known, yet he does 
good, and what would he more? * 
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The great ought not to love the firſt ages of the world, 
they are not at all favourable to them ; they are mortified 
to ſee the reſt of the world have any relation to them. 
Mankind compoſe together but one family; all the differ- 
ence is, we are more or leſs related. 

T heognis is very ſpruce in dreſſing himſelf, and as nice 
as a lady; while he is at his glaſs he ſettles his eyes and 
countenance as he is to appear abroad; he comes out 
every way compleat, and thoſe who paſs by him, meet 
the ſmiles and kind looks which he had before prepared, 
that nothing may eſcape him. He marches into the hall, 
turns himſelf to the right where there are many, and to 
the left, where there is nobody to obſerve him; he ſalutes 
thoſe who are there, and thoſe who are not; he embraces 
the firſt man he encounters, runs his hand into his boſom, 
and then afks his name. A perſon wants his help in an 
affair; he finds him and begs it. Theognis hears him 
favourably, is raviſhed that he can be ſerviceable to him; 
but if the other preſſes him to do him a kindneſs in the 
ebe affair, he tells him it is not in his power, and 

eaves it to him to judge of the reaſons, which expreſs 


his good will: The client goes out, waited on, careſſed, 


complimented, and almoſt content with his being refuſed. 
A man muſt have a very bad opinion of men, and yet 
know them well to believe he can impoſe on them, with 
ſtudied careſſes, and long and barren embraces. 
Pamphilus does not converſe with the people he meets 
in the hall, or at court, but by the gravity and high tone he 
uſes, one would think he was formally receiving them, 
and giving them audience; he has a parcel of terms, at 
once civil and haughty, a gentleman-like fort of carriage, 
very imperious, and managed without diſcernment ; a 
falſe grandeur which abaſes him, and is very troubleſome 


to his friends, who are loth to deſpiſe him. 


Pamphilus is full of his own merit, and keeps himſelf 
always in view; never forgets the idea he has of his 
andeur, alliances, employments, and quality ; he jumbles 
them all together, and confounds them when he endea- 


vours to ſhew them to his advantage; he is always talk- 


ing of his order, and his blue ribband; expoſes or hides 


it out of oſtentation. In ſhort, Pamphilus would be 
| great, 
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great, he believes he is ſo, he is not, but he is next to it. 


It at any time he ſmiles on one of a lower order, or a 
man of wit, he chuſes his time fo juſtly, that he will ne- 
ver be catched in the leaft familiarity with a perſon who 
ts not rich, or powerful, or a prime miniſter's friend, re- 
lation or domeſtic; he bluſhes and is aſhamed when he is 
ſo ſurprized ; ſevere and inexorable to him who has not 
made his fortune. One day he ſees you in a gallery and 
flies you, the next he finds you in a place leſs public, or 
if public, in the company of a great man, he takes 
courage, comes up to you, and fays, Yeſterday you 
would not ſee me. Sometimes he will leave you abruptly, 
to join himſelf with a lord ; and ſometimes if he tinds 
you with them, he will jog and carry you away: Meet 
him at another time, he will not ſtop ; you muſt run after 
him, and talk ſo loud as to expoſe yourſelf to all that paſs 
by you. Thus the Pamphilus's live always as if they 


were in a play: People bred up in falſchoad, who hate 


nothing more than to be natural; real actors of a comedy, 
true Floridor's and Mondoris's. 

We can never fay enough of the Pamphilus's ; they 
are mean and fearful . before princes and their miniſters, 
proud and confident before ſuch as have nothing but vir- 
tue to recommend them ; dumb and confounded before 
the learned; briſk, forward and poſitive, before the igno- 
rant; they talk of war to a lawyer, of politeneſs to a 
banker, of hiſtory among women, of poetry among 
doQors, and of geometry among poets. They do not 
trouble themſelves with maxims, and leſs with principles, 
they live at a venture, puſhed and driven on by the wind 
of favour ; they have no ſentiments which are properly 
their own, they borrow them, r r as they want 
them; and he to whom they apply themſelves, is neither 
wiſe, able, nor virtuous, but a man of faſhion. 

We have a fruitleſs jealouſy, and an impotent hatred 
for the great men in poſt, which cannot revenge us for 
their ſplendor and elevation, but only adds to our own 
miſery the inſupportable weight of another's happineſs: 
What is to be done againſt ſo contagious and inveterate a. 
diſeaſe of the ſoul? Let us be contented with little, and 
if poſſible with leſs; let us learn to bear the loſſes that 

may 


* 
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may befal us, the receipt is infallible, and I reſolve to 
try it. By this means 1 ſpare myſelf the trouble of civi- 
lizing a door-keeper, and mollifying a head-clerk ; of be- 
ing puſhed back from a gate by an innumerable croud of 
clients and courtiers, of whom a miniſter's houſe diſ- 


gorges itſelf ſeveral times in the day; of languiſhing in a 


hall of audience; of begging of him, tren bling and 
ſtammering a juſt demand of bearing with his gravity, 
frowns and laconiſms: now I neither envy nor hate him 
any more: He begs nothing of me, nor 1 of him; we are 
equal, unleſs perhaps he is never at quiet, and Jam. 

If the great have frequent opportunities to do us good, 
they have ſeldom the will; and if they would injure us, 


it is not always in their power: Thus we may be deceiv- 


ed in the worſhip we pay them, if it is from no other 
motives than hope or fear: A man may live a long while 
without depending on them in the leaſt, or being indebted 
to them for his good or bad fortune : We ought to honour 
them ſince they are great, and we are little, and ſince 


there are others leſs than ourſelves, who honour us. 


The ſame paſſions, the ſame weakneſſes, the fame 
meanneſſes, the ſame contrary diſpoſitions, the fame 
quarrels in families, and among relations, the ſame envies 
and antipathies reign at court and in the city : You find 
every where daughters-in-law, mothers-in-law, huſbands 
and wives, divorces, ruptures and mifunderſtandings; 
every where different humours, heats, partialities, falſe 
reports and ſcandals: With good eyes one may eaſily ſee 
St. Dennis-ſtreet at V er allles or Pontainbleau. Here 
they think to hate with more fierceneſs and haughtineſs, 
and perhaps more like quality; they deſtroy one another 
more politely and cunningly ; their heats are more elo- 
quent, they ſpeak injuriouſly with more elegance, and in 
better terms; they do not injure. the purity of the lan- 


guage, they only offend men or their reputations ; all the 


outſide of vice is here ſpecious, but at the bottom it is the 
ſame as in the moſt abject conditions: You meet here all 
their baſeneſs, weakneſs and unworthineſs. Theſe men, 
{o great by their birth, favour or dignity ; theſe ſtrong 
and cunning head-pieces; theſe women ſo witty and 0 
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lite, are themſelves the people, though the people is what 
they all deſpiſe. 


The word people includes ſeveral things in one; it is a 


large expreſſion, and we may be ſurprized to fee what it 


contains, and how far it extends. People, in oppoſition 
to the great, ſignifies the mob and multitude, but people, 
as oppoſed to wiſe, able and virtuous men, includes as 
well the great as the little. 

The great govern themſelves by fancy; lazy ſouls, 
on whom every thing immediately makes a ſtrong im- 
preſſion; a thing happens, they talk on it too much ; 
toon after they talk of it but a little, and then no more; 
actions, conduct, execution, event, all are forgot: Ex- 
pect not from them correction, reflection, gratitude or 
reward. 

We are carried to two oppoſite extreams with reſpeC: 
to certain perſons ; ſatires after they are dead, fly about 
among the people, while the pulpits reſound with their 
praiſe; ſometimes they deſerve neither libels nor funeral 
orations, and ſometimes both. 

"The leſs we talk of the great and powerful, the better 
what good we ſay of them is often flattery : It is dange- 


rous to ſpeak ill of them while they live, and villiinous 
hen they are dead. | 
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Or THE SOVEREIGN, OR COM Mo- 
WEALTH. 


HEN we have run through all forms of govern- 

ment, without partiality to that we were born 

under, we cannot tell which to conclude for; there is 
good and ill in them all: It is therefore moſt reaſonable 
and ſecure to value that of. our own country above all 
others, and to ſubmit to it. | 
'There is no occaſion for arts and ſciences in the exer- 
ciſe of tyranny; for the politics which conſiſt only in 
bloodſhed are very ſhallow and groſs: To murder. all that 
are obſtacles to our ambition is what they urge us to ; and 
this a man, naturally cruel, does with eaſe. This is indeed 


the moſt barbarous and deteſtable way to ſupport or ag». 


grandize ourſelyes. 

It is a certain and ancient maxim in politics, that to 
ſuffer the people to ſtupify themſelves with pleafures and 
ferfls, ſhews and luxury, with vanity and delicacy, te 
diſpoſſeſs them of all things ſolid and valuable, and leave 
them fond of ridiculous' trifles, is to make the greateſt ad- 
yances to a deſpotic power. 

Under an arbitrary government, intereſt, honour, and 
the ſervice of the prince, ſupply the place of natural at- 
fection to our country. 

To innovate, or introduce any alterations in a ſtate, 
the time is rather to be conſidered than the action itſelf; 
there are ſome conjunctures when nothing is to be at- 
tempted on the people, and there are others when no- 
thing is too groſs to paſs upon them: To- day you may 
ſubvert the rights, franchiſes and privileges of ſuch a 
town; but to-morrow you muſt not ſo much as think of 
altering the ſigns at their doors, | 


In public commotions we cannot conceive how they _ 
ſhould ever be appeaſed; nor When quiet imagine what 


can diſturb us, 


A government 
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A government connives at ſome evi:s, becauſe they 
Prevent greater. 'There are others purely ſo by their eſta- 
bliſhment, which, though originally an abuſe or ill uſe, 
are leſs pernicious in the practice and conſequence, than 
a juſter law, or a more reaſonable cuſtom. There is a 
fort of evil cureable by novelty and change, which in- 
deed is a very dangerous one. Others there are hid and 
funk under ground, they are ſecret and obſcure, buried in 
diſgrace ; theſe you cannot cloſely ſearch into without 
.exhaling their poiſon and infamy ; and it is often a queſ- 
tion among the wiſeſt men, which 1s to be preferred, the 
knowledge or the ignorance of them. 'The ftate ſome- 
times tolerates one great evil, to keep out millions of leis 
miſchiefs and inconveniences, which would be inevitable, 
and without remedy. Some there are, though injurious 
to particular perſons, which tend to the. good of the 
public, though the public is nothing elfe but a body of 
thoſe very particulars : So there are perſonal ills, which 
turn to the good and advantage of every family. Arto 
there are others which afflict, ruin and diſhonour families, 
but tend to the conſervation and advantage of the ſtate or 
government. Some there are which ſubvert governments, 
and erect new ones upon their ruins, and we cannot but 
obſerve, that vaſt empires have been uttetly extirpated 
and deſtroyed, to change and renew the face of the uni- 
verſe. 

That Ergaſtus is rich, that he has a good pack of 
hounds, that he has been the inventer of a great many 
new faſhions, and a regulator of equipages; that he 
abounds in ſuperfluities ; what ſignifies all this to the 
ſtate ? Is a particular intereſt to be conſidered when the 
public is in queſtion? It 1s ſome comfort for the peopie, 
when they find themſelves preſſed a little, to know that 
it is for the ſervice of their prince, and to enrich him 
alone, that they put themſelves ro ſome inconveniency ; 
it is not to Ergaſtus that they think themſelves abliged for 
having got a vaſt eſtate. | 

War pleads its antiquity from all ages, it has always 
ſtored the world with widows and orphans, drained fami- 
lies of their heirs, and deſtroyed ſeveral brothers in one 
battle. Young Soyecour ! How do mourn thy loſs, thy 
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virtue and modeſty, thy wit juſt ripe, ſagacious, lofty 
and converſible: 1 muſt bemoan that untimely death, 
which tranſported thee to thy magnanimous brother, and 
ſnatched thee from a court, where thou hadſt only time 
to ſhew thyſelf: Oh misfortune, too deplorable, and yet 
common! For men in all ages, for a little ſpot of earth, 
have agreed to deſtroy, burn and murder one another; 
which, to accompliſh with the greater certainty and in- 
genuity, they have invented exquiſite rules of diſtinction, 
which they call the art of war; the practice of which, 
they reward with glory, and the moſt laſting honour, and 
every age improves in the art of mutual deſtrudtion. The 
injuſtice of the firſt men made ſoldiers neceſſary to the 
eſtabliſhment of their right and pretenſions; and doubt- 
leſs was the primary ſource of war; for could they have 
been content with their own, and not violated the rights 
of their neighbours, the world would have enjoyed an 
uninterrupted peace and liberty. 

Thoſe who fit peaceably by their own fires, in the 
midſt of their friends, and enjoy the goods of fortune in 
a ſecure part of the town, where there is no danger of 
their lives or. eſtates, are the men that generally breathe 
tire and ſword, are taken up with wars, ruins, conſlagra- 
tions and maſlacres, that cannot bear. without a great deal 
of impatience, two armies being in the field and not meet- 
ing; or if they are in ſight that they do not engage; or 
hen they are engaged, that the fight was not more 
Hloody, that there were ſcarce ten thouſand men killed 
upon the ſpot. Theſe are ſometimes ſo far tranſported, 
chat they would quit their darling intereſt, their repoſe 
and ſecurity, out of a paſſionate deſire of change, and 
extravagant reliſh of novelty ; nay, ſome of them go fo 
far, they would be content to ſee the enemy at the very 
gates of the city, and make barricadoes, draw the chains 
acroſs the ſtreets in apprehenſion of his aflault, for th 
bare itch of hearing and telling the news. | 

Demophilus here on my right hand laments, and cries 
all is loſt, we are ju{t-on the-brink of ruin, how can we 
reſiſt ſo ſtrong and ſo general a confederacy ? Which way. 
can we, I dare not ſay, overcome, but hold out againſt 
ſo many and ſo potent enemies? It is unprecedented in 
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our monarchy. A hero, an Achilles muſt ſuccumb. Be- 
tides, adds he, we have been guilty of many groſs errors 
in our management; I know it particularly, I have been 
a ſoldier myſelf, I have ſeen ſome battles, and improved 
very much by reading. Then he admires Olivier le 
Daim and Jacques Cæur: Thoſe were men, ſays he, 
thoſe were miniſters indeed. He diſperſes his news, 
which is the molt diſadvantageous and melancholy that 
can be feigned: Now a party is fallen into the ene- 


my's ambuſcade, and are cut in pieces; prefently ſome of 


our troops ſhut up in a caſtle, ſurrender upon diſcretion, + 


and are all put to the ſword ; and if you tell him this report 
is falſe, and wants confirmation, he will not hear you, 
but adds, that ſuch a general is killed, and though you 
truly aſſure him, that he has but a ſlight wound, he de- 
plores his death, mourns for the widow and children, 


and bemoans his own loſs ; he has loft a good friend and 


a powerful patronage. He tells you, the German horſe _ 


are invincible, turns pale if you name but the Imperial 
Cuiraſſters. If we attack that place, continues he, we 
ſhall be obliged to-raiſe the ſiege; either we ſhall ſtand” 
on the defenſive, or come to an engagement, but if. we 
do, we ſhall certainly have the worſt of it; and if we 
are beaten, look, he cries, the enemy's upon the fron- 
tiers; and, according to Demephilus, will be preſently in 
the heart of the kingdom. He fancies the bells ring 
an alarm, he is in pain for his eſtate, he is conſidering 
whether he ſhall remove his money, his moveables and 
family; whether he ſhall fly to the Swvi/s Cantons or Ve- 
witec - 

But on my left Bafilides raiſes an army of 300000 
men in a minute, he will not abate you a ſingle brigade : 
He has a lift of the ſquadrons, batallions, generals and 
officers, not omitting the artillery and baggage. He has 
the abſolute command of theſe forces; ſome he fends into 
Germany, others into Flanders, reſerves a certain num 
ber for the Alps, a leſſer for the Pyreenes, and tranſports 
the reſt beyond ſeas: He knows his marches, he can tell 
you what they have done, and what they have not done ; 
you would think he had the king's ear, or were the only 
confidant to his chief miniſter. If the enemies are beaten 
$- 
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and loſe ten thouſand, he poſitively avers it was thirty, 
not ten more or leſs ; for his numbers are always as fixed 
and certain as if it had been the beſt intelligence. Tell 
him in the morning we have loſt a paltry village, he not 
only ſends to excuſe himſelf to the gueſts he has invited 
to dinner, but faſts himſelf, and if he ſups it is without 
uppetite. If we beſiege a place, naturally ſtrong, regu- 
larly fortified, and well ſtored with ammuniticn and pro- 
viſion, beſides a good gatriſon, commanded by a hero, 
he tells you the town has its weak places, is very ill for- 
tified, wants powder, and its governar experience, and 
that it will capitulate in eight days after the opening of 
the trenches. At another time he runs himſelf out of 
breath, and after he is recovered a little, he opens, I 
have news, great news to tell you, they are beaten, to- 
tally routed, the general and chief officers, at leaſt a 
great part of them, are killed; there is a ſlaughter, for- 
tune is on our fide, and we have much the beſt of the 
game: Then he fits down and reſts, after this extraordi- 
nary news, which wants this only circumflance, that it 
13 certain, there has not been a battle. He aſſures us 
further, that ſuch a prince has renounced the league, 
and quitted the confederacy ; a fecond is inclined to fol- 
low him; he believes firmly with the populace, that the 
third is dead, and names you the place of his interment z 
and even, when the whole town is undeceived, he alone 
offers to lay wagers on it. He has unqueſtionable intelli- 
gence, that Tech ey is very ſucceſsful againſt the emperor ; 
that the "oy Signior is making great preparations, and 
will not Mar of peace; and that the vizier will once more 
tit down before Vienna; he is in an extaſy, as much 

tranſported as if there was not the Jeaſt doubt of it. The 
triple alliance is a Cerberus with him, and the enemies ſo 
many monſters to be knocked down: He talks of Wee 
but laurels, triumphs and trophies, his familiar expreſ- 
ſions run thus, Our Auguſt Hero, our Mighty Poten- 
tate, our Invincible Monarch. He is not to be per- 
ſuaded to ſuch mean expreſſions as theſe, The King has a 
great many enemies, they are potent, they are united 
and exaſperated ; he has overcome them, and I hope 
ewill always overcome them. This ſtile, as it » m0 
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Bold and deciſive for Demophilus, ſo it is not exagge- 
rated nor pompous enough for Baſilides; his head is tull 
of loftier thoughts, he is taking care of inſcriptions, 
triumphal arches and pyramids, to adorn the capital 
city againſt the conqueror's entrance; and as ſoon as he 
hears that the armies are in fight of each other, or « 


town is inveſted, he is preparing to ſing Te Deum in the- 


cathedral. 

An affair which is to-be debated by the plenipotentia- 
ries and agents of crowned heads and republics, muſt 
needs be extraordinary intricate and difficult, if the con- 
cluding-of it requires a longer time than the ſettling of 


the preliminaries, nay, even than the very regulation of 


public precedencies, and other ceremonies. | 

A public miniſter, or a plenipotentiary, is a Camelion, 
a Proteus; ſometimes like a cunning gameſter, he diſ- 
ſembles his very humour and temper, as well to avoid 
the conjectures and penetration of others, as to prevent 
any ſecret eſcaping through paſſion or weakneſs ; he is 
always ready to put on that ſhape his deſigns or occaſions 
require, and very artificially appears what it is his in- 
tereſt to be thought. So when he deſigns to diſſemble 
that his maſter is very formidable, or very low, he is very 
reſolute and inflexible, to prevent any large demands; or 
eaſy and complaiſant, to give others occaſion to make 
them, that he may be ſute of the ſame liberty. At other 
times he is profound and ſubtle, to conceal a truth in the 
publiſhing of it, becauſe it concerns him to divu'ge it, 
and that it ſhould not be believed; or elſe he is free and 
open, that whenever he ſhall have occaſion to conceal 
what muſt be kept a ſecret, people may not ſo much as 
ſuſpect him, but on the contrary, believe that he has dit- 
covered whatever he knew. At the ſame time he is vio- 
lent and very verbole, to excite others to talk, or hinder 
their ſpeaking what he deſires not to hear, or acquainting 
him with what he would be ignorant of. He talks of in- 
different things, which ſoften or deſtroy one another, and 
leaves them confounded between confidence and diſtruſt, 
that he may make amends for a loſt opportunity, by dex- 
terouſly gaining another; or he is cool and ſilent, to en- 


gage others to talk; he hears patiently a tedious while, 
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to obtain the ſame favour himſelf; His diſcourſe is lofty 
and weighty, when he deſires to make ſuch promiſes or 
threats as may carry a great ſtroke with them, and make 
a ſtrong impreſſion upon ſuch to whom they are directed. 
Sometimes he ſpeaks firſt, the better to ditcover the op- 
poſitions and contradictions, intrigues and cabals of fo- 
reign miniſters, upon the. propoſitions he has advanced, 
and to take his meaſures from their anſwers. At another 
meeting he ſtays till the laft, that he may be ſure not to 
loſe his labour ;- he can then be more exact, having nicely 
obſerved every thing that may be ſerviceable to his maſter 
or his allies. He knows what to aſk; and what he can 
obtain; he knaws how to be clear and expreſſive, or ob- 
icure and ambiguous; he can uſe equivocal words and. 
turns, which he can render more or leſs forcible; as his 
intereſt or occaſions require. He aſks little becauſe he 
will not grant much, or his requeſts are large, that he 
may be ſure of a little. He defires ſmall things, which 


he pretends to be of no value, that they may not hinder 


him of greater. He avoids the gaining of an important 
point at firſt, if it is like to hinder him of feveral, which, 
though in themſelves of leſs value, yet united, exceed the 
other. His demands are extravagant, with defign to be 
denied, that he may be furniſhed with a juſt excuſe for 
refuſing thoſe he knows will be made. He very afſiduouſly 
aggravates the enormity of theſe, and warmly urges the 
reaſons why he cannot hearken to them, and, as earneſtly 
endeayours to enervate thoſe which they pretend for their 
denial. He is equally concerned to aggrandize thoſe- 
trifles he offers, as to flight openly the little they are wil- 
ling to grant. He feigns extraordinary proffers, which 
beget a diſtruſt, and oblige them to reje& what indeed 
accepted would be uſeleſs; this ſerves to colour his ex- 


orbitant demands, and throw the blame of the refuſal on: 


them: He grants more than they can afk, to get yet more 
of them. He ſhews himſelf very hard, and unwilling to 
grant trivial things, that he may quaſh all hopes and ex- 
pectations of better from him. If he is perſuaded to part 
with any thing, it is on ſuch conditions, that he may 
ſhare the advantages of it. He directly or indirectly 
eſpouſes the inteteſt of an ally, as he finds it . 
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or tends to advance his pretenſions. He talks of nothing 
but peace and alliances, the public good and tranquility ; 

in all which he. means only his maſter's intereſt. Some- 
times he-reconciles diſagreeing parties, at other times he 
divides thote he found united; he terrifies the {ſtrong and 
potent, and encourages the weak: He unites ſeveral fee- 

ble intereſts againſt a more powerful one, to render the 
balance equal; he joins with the former, that they. may 
deſire his alliance and protection, which he ſells them at 

a dear rate. He knows how to intereſt thoſe with whom 

he treats, and by a dexterous management, by fine and 
ſubtle turns, he makes them ſenſible of their private ad- 
vantage, the riches and honours they may hope for by a 
little eaſineſs, which will not in the leaſt claſh with, 
their commiſſions, nor the. intentions. of their maſters. 
And that he may not be. thought impregnable on this | 
ſide, he betrays ſome ſmall concern for his own . fortune. | 
By this he diſcovers their moſt ſecret intentions, their moſt. | 
profound deſigns, and laſt efforts; which he turns to his 

own advantage. If he is injured in any. conſiderable ar- 

+ ticle, he is very loud, but if he is not ſo, he is yet. 
louder, and throws the injured on their juſtification and. 
defence. All his meaſures. are ordered, his ſteps are, . 
pointed out, and his leaſt advances preſcribed by the 

court; yet he appears as complaiſant and free in the moſt 
difficult conteſts, as if all his compliances were extem- . 
pore, and purely owing to his condeſcending temper. 
And the better to perſuade. the world it is fo, he. dares 
not engage that the propoſals ſhall be approved of, and. 
that his maſter. will not diſown him. By his emiſſaries, 
he ſpreads falſe rumours concerning thoſe things which he 
alone is intruſted with; he cloſely referves Dm parti- 
cular inſtructions, theſe he never diſcloſes, but at ſuch 
extremities, as to neglect the uſe of them would be very 
pernicious. All his intrigues tend to ſolid and ſubſtantial 
ends, for which he. willingly ſacrifices punctilios, and. 
imaginary points of honour. He has a great deal of mo- 
deration, and is armed with reſolution and patience ;, he 
fatigues and diſcourages others, but is himſelf unwearied. 
He is fore-warned and fortified againſt all tedious delays 
and affronts, jealouſies and ſuſpicions, difficulties and ob- 
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ſtacles. He is fully perſuaded, that patience and a-hap- 
py conjuncture will influence their minds, and accomplith 
his deſired ends. He feigns a ſecret intereſt to break off 
the negotiation, when he paſſionately defires its continu- 
ance ; but on the contrary, when he has ſtrict orders to 
uſe his laſt endeavours to break it off, he thinks the beſt 
way to effect it is to preſs its continuation. After a very 
great event, he is either ſtiff or eaſy, according as it is 
advantageous or prejudicial; and if by a vaſt prudence 
he can foreſee any thing advantageous to the ſtate, he 
follows it cloſe, temporizes and manages himſelf accord- 
ing to the hopes, fears and neceſſities of his maſter : He 
takes his meaſures from time, place and occaſion, his 
own ſtrength or weakneſs, the genius of the nations he 
treats with, and the particular temper and character of 
their miniſters. All his maxims, deſigns, and moſt re- 
tined politicks, tend only to prevent being deceived, and 
to deceive others. | 

The character of the French nation requires gravity in 
their ſovereign. | | 
It is one of the misfortunes of a prince to be over- 
burthened with ſecrets, becauſe the diſcovering of them 
is dangerous; but he is happy if he can meet with a faith- 
tul confidant to diſcharge himſelf. 

A prince wants only the pleaſures of a private life to 
complete his happineſs; a loſs that nothing can render 
fupportable, but the charms of friendſhip, and the fidelity 
of his friends. | 

A monarch that deſervedly fills a throne, finds it ex- 
tremely pleaſant to lay down ſometimes his grandeur, to 
leave the theatre, quit the buſking, and act a more fa- 
miliar part with a confidant, 


Nothing conduces more to the honour of a prince than 


the modeſty of his favourite. | 
No ties of friendſhip or conſanguinity affect a favou- 
rite ; though he is crowded with relations and creatures, 


he is not concerned with them. He ſtands detached and. 


disjoined from all. 

Certainly a fayourite, who has any meaſure of wit and 
reaſon, muſt be often diſordered and confounded at the 
ſordid and baſe flatteries, the frivolous and impertinent 
| applications 
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applications of thoſe who make their court to him, and 
hang upon him like flaves and ſpaniels; and no doubt but 
he laughs at them in private, to make amends tor the 

trouble they put him to. y 
You who are in great poſts, public miniſters, or ſa- 
vourites, give me leave to adviſe you. Intruft not the 
care of your memory with your progeny, expect not they 
will preſerve the luſtre of your name: Great titles fly 
away, the priace's favour vaniſhes, honours leave their 
poſſeſſors, riches diſperſe themſelves, and merit degene- - 
rates: It is true, you have children worthy yourſelves, 
and capable of maintaining the character you leave them, 
but can you promiſe to yourſelves to be as fortunate in 
your grand-children? Will you not believe me? Caſt 
your eyes for once on certain men, whom you cannot 
look on without ſcorn and diſdain ; they are deſcended 
trom the very men (great as you are) whom you ſucceed. 
Be virtuous and. affable, and if you aſk what more is ne- 
ceſſary, in anſwer I mult tell you, virtue and humanity 
command a... laſting fame, and ate independaat.on your 
poſterity ; by theſe your name is ſure to live as long as 
the.monarchy endures ; and when future generations ſhall 
walk over the ruins of your ſtrongeſt caſtles, and nobleſt 
edifices, the idea of your great actions will ſtill remain 
freſh in their minds, they will greedily collect your medals 
and portraits: This, they will ſay, is the effigies of a 
man that dared to ſpeak to his prince with force and free- 
dom, and was more afraid of injuring than diſpleaſing 
him; he endeavoured to make him a generous good 
prince, the father of his country, and taught him to ſay, 
My good city, my good people. The other perſon you ſee 
painted there with a bold countenance, an auſtere and- 
majeftic air, acquires a greater reputation every year; 
the greateſt politicians allow him among their number: 
His great deſign was to eſtabliſh. the authority of the 
prince, and the ſafety of the peop'e, by humbling the 
nobility; from this neither the oppoſitions of ſtrong . par- 
ties, + conſpiracies, treaſons, the danger of death, nor 
bis own infirmities were able to divert him; and yet he 
had time enough to attempt and begin a more noble en- 
terprize, ſince purſued and accompliſhed by one of the 
a | beſt. 
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beſt and greateſt princes in the world, that is, the extir- 
pation of Hereſy. 

The moſt ſpecious and the leaſt ſuſpected ſnare, that 
ever was laid for great men by their ſervants, or for kings 
by their miniſters, has been the advice to enrich them- 
felves. An admirable maxim, counſel which is worth a 
treaſure, a mine of gold, or a Peru, at leaſt to thoſe who 
have the addreſs to inſtil it into their maiters. 

That nation is extreme happy, whofe prince chooſes: 
the very ſame perſons for his confidants and miniſters, 
whom the pgople would have choſen themſelves, if the 
Choice had been in their power. 

The knowledge of the detail of affairs, and a. diligent: 
application to even the more minute cares of the com- 
monwealth, are effential to a goed government, though. 
too much neglected by kings and their miniſters in theſe - 
laſt ages: It is a knowledge we cannot too earneſtly deſire 
in the prince that is ignorant of it, nor value too highly in 


him that is thoroughly acquainted with it. In effect, 


what does it ſignify for the eaſe and pleaſure of the ſub- 
jects, that their prince extends the bounds. of his ein- 
pire beyond the territories of his enemies, that he makes 


their ſovereignties become provinces of his kingdom; 


that he is victorious in ſieges and battles; that the beſt for- 
tified camps and baſtions afford no ſecurity againſt him; 
taat the neighbouring nations aſk: aid of one another, and 
enter into leagues to defend themſelves, and put a ſtop to- 
his conqueſts ; that their confederacies are vain, that he 
is continually advancing, and ſtill victorious; that their 


laſt hopes are fruſtrated by the recovery of ſuch a vigo- 


rous health and conſtitution in the monarch, as will afford 
him the pleafure of ſeeing the young princes his grand 
children ſupport and increaſe his good fortune, of _ 
them lead an army into the field, deſtroy the ſtrongeſt. 
fortreſſes, conquer new' ſtates, and command old and ex- 


perienced officers, rather by their wiſdom and merit, than 


by their high quality and royal birth; of ſeeing them 
tread in the ſteps of their victorious father, imitating his 


oodneſs, docility, juſtice, vigilance and magnanimity? 
What ſipnifies it to me, in a word, that my ſovereign is 


* 


ſucceſsfv}, that the prudent management of his miniſters, 
DAY, 
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nay, that his perſonal merits exalt him to the higheſt 

pitch of glory, that my country is powerful, that it is 

the terror of all the neighbouring nations; what ſhould 1 

or any of my fellow - ſubjects, be the better for all theſe 

things, if I were forced to labour under the diſmal and 

melancholy burthen of poverty and oppreſſion? If, while 
I was ſecured againſt the fallies. from without of a cruel 

enemy, I was expoſed within the walls-of our cities, to, 
the barbarity of a treacherous aſſaſſin? If rapine and vio-- 
lence, were leſs to be feared in the darkeſt nights; and in 
the wildeſt defarts, than at mid-day in the ftreets? If 
fafety, cleanlineſs, and a good order, had not rendered 
the ſojourning in our cities ſo delightful; and had not add- 

ed to plenty, the means of our converſing with ſo much 
eaſe one with another? Or, if being weak and defence- 
leſs, I was encroached upon in the country by every 
neighbouring great man? If there was not a proviſion 
made to protect me againſt his 2 If I had not at 
hand fo many maſters, and: thoſe eminent maſters too, 
to breed up my children in thoſe arts and ſciences, which 
will one x A raiſe their fortunes? If the promoting of 
trade had not made- good ſubſtantial ſtuffs for my cloath- 
ing, and wholeſome food for my nouriſhment, both plenty 
and cheap? If, to conclude, the care of my ſovereign had 
not given me ſo much reaſon, to be as well contented 
with my fortune; as his extraordinary virtues muſt needs 
make him with his own? _ | 

Eight or ten thoufand' men are like money to the 
prince; with their lives he buys a town or a victory; 
but if he is ſparing of them, if he can purchaſe either at 
a Cheaper rate, he is like a merchant who beſt knows the- 
value of the coin. e. 

All things ſucceed happily in a monarchy, where 
the intereſts of the ſovereign and ſubjects are undiſtin- 
guiſhed. ; 

To ſay a king is the Father of bis People, is no more 
an encomium on him than to call him by his name, or to 
define what he is. X - | 
There is a fort of commerce, or reciprocal return of 
the duties of the ſovereign to his ſubjects, and of theirs 
to him; which are moſt ſtrongly binding, or moſt * 
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cult in the performance, I will not determine; and it is 


not indeed very eaſy to judge between the ſtrict en- 
gagements of reverence, aſſiſtance, ſervice, obedience, 
and dependance, on the one fide ; and the indiſpenſable 
obligations to goodneſs, juſtice, and protection on the 
other: To ſay the prince is the ſupreme diſpoſer of 
the lives of the people, is to tell us only that the 
vices of mankind have entailed on them a natural ſub- 
jection to juſtice, and the laws, with the execution of 
which the prince is intruſted ; to add, that he 1s abſolute 
maſter of his ſubjects' goods, without any reaſon or 
legal proceeſs, is the language of flattery, or the diſ- 


torted opinion of a favourite, who will make his recan- 


tation at the point of death. 

When, on a fine evening, you ſee a numerous flock 
of ſheep, ſpread over a little hill, quietly grazing on 
the fragrant thyme, and other tender herbs, or in a 
meadow, nibbling the ſhort and tender graſs which has 
eſcaped the ſcythe, the diligent and careful ſhepherd, you 
. obſerve, is always amongſt them; he will not ſuffer 
them out of his ſight; he leads them, he follows them, 
he changes their. paſture; if they wander, he gathers 
them together; if the greedy wolf approaches, he ſets 


his dog on to keep him off; he nouriſhes and preſerves . 


them; the morning finds him in the open field, in which 
the ſun left him. What care! What vigilance and ſlavery 
is this! Which condition appears the moſt delicious and 
free? That of the ſheep, or of the ſhepherd? Was the 


flock made for the ſhepherd, or the ſhepherd for the 
ſheep? This is the genuine image of a good prince and 


his people. : 

A luxurious and proud monarch is like a ſhepherd 
adorned with gold and jewels, a golden crook in his hand, 
a collar of gold about his dog's neck, and a golden ſtring 


to lead him ; but what is his flock the better for all. this - 


gold? Or what avails it againſt the-wolves ? 


How happy is that poſt, which every minute furniſhes. 
opportunities of doing good to thouſands! How dange- . 


rous is that, which every moment expoſes to the injuring 
of millions! 1 
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If men are not capable of a felicity on earth, more na- 
tural, ſenſible, and ſublime, than to know they are ten- 
derly beloved; and if kings are men, can they purchaſe 
the hearts of their people at too dear a rate ? 

"There are very few general, or certain rules of govern- 
ing well; they depend on times and conjunctures, the 
prudence and defigns of the governors; ſo that perfect 
government is the maſter- piece of the underſtanding ; and 
perhaps it would be impoſſible to arrive at it, if ſubjects 
did not contribute one moiety by an habitual dependance 
and ſubmiſſion. 

, Thoſe who, under a great monarch, are poſſeſſed of 
the firit poſts of honour and profit, have very eaſy places, 
and officiate them without any trouble : Every thing flows 
naturally, the authority and genius of the prince planes 
their way, rids them of all dithculties, and proſpers every 
thing beyond their expectation. They have the merit of 
ſubalterns. 

If the care of a ſingle family be fo burthenſome, if a 
man has enough to do to anſwer for himſelf, what a 
weight, what a load is the charge of a whole realm? Is 
the ſovereign recompenſed for all his anxious cares by the 

proſtrations of his courtiers, or the pleaſures an abſolute 
power ſeems to afford ? When I think on the trouble- 
ſome, hazardous, and dangerous paths they are forced to 
tread, to arrive at a public tranquility; when I reflect on 
the extreme difficult, though neceſſary meaſures they are 
frequently obliged to uſe, to compaſs a good end; that 
they are accountable to God, even for the felicity of theit 
people; that good and evil are in their hands, and that 
ignorance is no excuſe for them; I cannot forbear aſking 
myſelf this queſtion, Wouldeſt thou reign? Would a 
man, but - meanly happy in a private condition, quit 
it for a throne? Is it even ſupportable to be born a 
monarch ? 

How many endowments, how many gifts of Heaven 
are neceſſary to reign well! A royal birth, an auguſt 
and commanding air, a preſence to fatisfy the; curio- 
ſity of thoſe who crowd to ſee him, and to command 
reſpect from his couttiers. His temper muſt be perfeQly- 

even, 
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even, he muſt be very averſe to ill-natured raillery, or at 
leaſt diſcountenance it; he muſt neither threaten, re- 
proach, nor give way to his paſſion, and yet oblige an 
entire obedience to all his commands: His humour muſt 
be complaiſant and engaging ; his heart ſo ſincere and 
open, that all may think they ſound the bottom of it; 
this will qualify him to gain friends, creatures, and allies: 
He muſt be 1 ſecret, profound, and impenetrable 
in his ends and deſigns: He muſt be very grave and ſeri- 
ous in public : When in council, or giving anfwers to 


ambaſſadors, -his CG muſt be brief, joined; with a: 


great deal of juſtneſs and grandeur : He muſt chuſe fit 
objects to beſtow his favours on, and confer: them with 
ſuch a grace as doubles the benefit: He muſt be very ſa- 
gacious to penetrate into the minds, qualifications, and 
tempers of men, for the diſtribution of places and em- 
ployments, and the choice of generals and minifters : He 
muſt have ſuch a ſtrong and ſolid, deciſive judgment in 
affairs, as immediately to diſcern the beſt and moſt juſt : 
A mind fo ſincere and juſt, as to declare againſt huinſelt 


in favour of his ſabjeQs, allies, and enenues: Such a 


happy memory, as continually preſents to him the names, 
faces, petitions, and occaſions of his ſubjects: A vaſt ca- 
pacity, that extends not only to foreign affairs, to com- 


merce, ſtate maxims, political deſigns, new conqueſts, 


and the defence of them by numerous and inacceſſible 
forts, but knows how to confine himſelf at home, to 
conſider the particular wants of the realm, to baniſh all 


falſe worſhip he meets with, prejudicial to ſovereignty, to 


aboliſh all impious and cruel cuſtoms, to reform the laws 
and uſages, if they are filled with abuſes, to make his 
cities rich and eaſy by an exact policy, and render them 
noble and magnificent by the addition of ſumptuous edi- 
fices: To pwniſh-ſcandalous vices ſeverely ; to advance 
the honour of religion and virtue by his authority and 
example; to protect the church and clergy; their rights 
and liberties; to govern with the tenderneſs of a father, 
always contriving the eaſe of his ſubjects; to lighten 
their taxes and ſubſidies, that they may not be impove- 
riſhed, He maſt be enriched with ſeveral great talents 


for 
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for war; he muſt be vigilant, ſedulous, and unwearied; 
he muſt be able to command numerous armies in perſon, 
and be ſedate and compoſed in the midſt of danger; his 
ſole deſign ought to be the ſafety and honour of his king- 
dom, which he muſt always prefer to his own life; his 
power muſt be of fuch an extent, as to leave no room 
tor underhand ſolicitations, private intrigues, and cabals; 
and ſometimes to leſſen the vaſt diſtance betwixt the no- 
bility and the populace, that they may all agree to be 
equally ſubject ; his knowledge ſo extenſive, as to enable 
inm to ſee every thing with his own eye, and act imme- 
diately and by himſelf, ſo that his generals be but his 
lieutenants, and his miniſters but his miniſters ; a pro- 
found-wiſdom to know when to declare war, how to 
overcome, and to make the beſt uſe of victory; to know 
when to make peace, and when to break it, to force his 
enemies to accept it, according to their intereſts; to ſet "re 
bounds to a vaſt ambition, and to know how far to ex- 1 
tend his conqueſts; to have leiſure for plays, feaſts, and | 
ſhews; to cultivate arts and ſciences; to deſign and erect 
magnificent ſtructures, even when ſurrounded with pri- 
vate and declared enemies: To conclude, a vigorous 
and commanding genius, that renders him beloved by 
his ſubjeQs, and feared by ſtrangers; and that reduces 
his court and all his realm to-that union and good intelli- 
gence, that they are like a ſingle-family, perfectly united 

| under one head: Theſe admirable virtues ſeem to be 
comprized in the idea of a ſovereign. It is true, we rarely 
ſee. them all meet in one ſubject, ſeveral of them are 
owing to the ſoul and temper, others to conjunctures 
and extraneous things; yet I muſt tell you, it appears to 
me, that the prince that unites all theſe in his ſingle per- 
fon, very well deſerves the. name of Great. 
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OF MAN. 


ET us not be angry with men, when we ke them 


ſtubborn, ungratetul, unjuſt, proud, lovers of them- 


lelves, and forgettul of others; they are made fo, it is 
their nature, it is quarrelling with the ſtone for falling to 
the ground, or with the fire for flying upwards. 

In one ſenſe, men are not light, or but in little 
things: they change their habits, language, faſhions, de- 
corums, and ſometimes their taſte ; but they always pre- 
ſerve their bad manners; are firm and conſtant to what 
is ill, and to an indifference for virtue. 

Stoiciſm is a meer fancy, an idea, ſomething like Pla- 
t0's republic. The Szoics feign that a man may laugh at 
his poverty; be inſenſible of injuries, ingratitude, or the 


loſs of eſtate, parents and friends; look coolly on death, 


and regard it as an indifferent thing, which ought not to 
make him merry or melancholy ; may never let pleaſure 
or pain maſter him; may undergo the torments of fire 
or ſword without the leaſt ſigh or a ſingle tear; and this 
phantom of virtue, and imaginary conſtancy, they are 
pleaſed to call a wiſe man, They have left mankind as 
full of the ſame defects as they found them, and not cu: ed 
them of the leaſt weakneſs. Inſtead of painting vice 
in its moſt trigatful and ridiculous forms, to correct their 


minds, they have formed an idea of perfection and hero 
iſm, of which they are not capable, and exhorted them 


to what is impoſſible. Thus this wiſe man that is to be, 
or never will be, but in imagination, finds himſelf natu- 
rally above all ills and events; the moſt painful fit of the 
gout, or the moſt ſharp fit of the cholic, cannot extort 
rom him the leaſt complaint ; heaven and earth may be 
turned upſide-down without concerning him in their fall ; 
he would ſtand firm on the ruins of the univerſe, while 
another man grows almoſt diſtracted, cries, deſpairs, looks 
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kery, and is out of breath, for a dog loſt, or a China 
diſh broke in pieces. 

Reſtleſneſs of mind, an inequality of humour, an in- 

conſtancy of heart, and uncertainty of conduct, are all 
| vices of the ſoul, but different, and, as like as they ap- 
pear, are not always found in one ſubject. 

It is difficult to decide, whether irreſolution makes a 
man more unfortunate than contemptible, or even, if 
there is not always more conveniency in being of the 
wrong ſide, than of none at all. : 

man, unequal in his temper, is. ſeveral men in 
one; he multiplies himſelf as often as he changes his taſte 
and manners: He is not this minute what he was the laſt, 
and will not be the next what he is now ; he is his own 
ſucceſſor ; aſk not of what complexion he is, but what 
are his complexions ; nor of what humour, but how man 
forts of humours he has. Are you not deceived ? ls it 
Eutichrates whom you meet? How cold is he to-day ! 
Yeſterday he ſought you, careſſed you, and made his 


friends jealous of you, does he remember you? Tell 


him your name. 
Menalcas goes down ſtairs, opens the door to go out, 
ſhuts it; he perceives that his nightcap is ſtill on; and, 
examining himſelf a little better, finds but one half of his 
face ſhaved, his ſword on his right fide, his ſtockings 
hanging over his heels, and'his ſhirt out of his breeches. 
If he walks into the ſtreet, he feels ſomething ſtrike him 
on the face, or ſtomach, he cannot 21 what it is; 
till, waking and opening his eyes, he ſees himſelf by a 
cart-wheel, or under a joiner's pent-houſe, with the cof- 
fins about his ears. One time you might have ſeen him 
run againſt a blind man, puſh him backwards, and after- 
. wards fall over him. Sometimes he happens to come up 
forehead to forehead with a prince, and obſtructs his 2 
ſage; with much ado he recollects himſelf, and has but 
juſt time to ſqueeze himſelf cloſe to a wall, to make 
room for him. He ſeeks, quarrels, and brawls, puts 
himſelf in a heat, calls to his ſervants, and tells them, 
one after another, every thing is loſt, or out of the way, 
and demands his gloves, which he has on his hands ; like 


the woman who aſked for her maſk, when ſhe had it on. 


her 
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her face. He enters an apartment, paſſes under a ſconce, 
on which his perriwig hitches, and is left hanging ; the 
courtiers look on him and laugh; Menalcas looks too, 
laughs louder than any of them, and turns his eyes round 
the company to ſee the man who ſhews his ears, and has 
loſt his wig. If he goes into the city, after having gone 
pretty far, he believes himfelf out of his way, ſtands 
ſtill, and aſks of ſuch as paſs by, where he is? they tell 
him, in the ſtreet he lives in; he enters his own houſe, 
runs out in haſte, fancying himſelf deceived. He comes 


out of the palace, and, finding a coach at the ſtair-foot, . 


takes it to be his own, throws himſelf into it; the coach 
man whips on, and thinks he is driving his maſter home z 
Menalcas jumps out, croſſes the court-yard, mounts the 
ſtair-caſe, runs into the anti-chamber, chamber, and clo- 
ſet, all is familiar to him, nothing new, ſits down and 
repoſes himſelf, as at his own houſe ;- the maſter comes 


in, he riſes up to receive him, treats him very civilly, 


prays him to ſit, and believes he is paying the ſame ho- 


nour he uſes to ſuch as viſit him at his own chamber; 


he talks, reflects, and talks again; the maſter of the 


houſe is tired and aſtoniſhed, and Menalcas as much as 


he; he will not ſay what he thinks, but ſuppoſes the 
other to be ſome very impertinent and lazy fellow, who 
will at laſt retite; this he hopes, and is patient; the 
night comes, when, with ſome difficulty, he is unde- 
ceived. At another time he pays a viſit to a lady, and, 
perſuading himſelf that ſhe is viſiting him, he ſits down 
in her elbow- chair, and thinks not of quitting it; he 
thinks afterwards the lady makes long viſits, expects every 
moment when ſhe will riſe, and leave him at liberty; but 
ſhe tarries yet longer; he grows hungry; night comes 
on, he entreats her to ſup with him; ſhe laughs, and 
ſo loud, that at laſt it wakes him. He marries in the 
morning, forgets it at night, and lies abroad; ſome time 
after his wite dies in his arms, he aſſiſts at her ſuneral, 
and the next day, when the ſervants come to acquaint 


him that dinner is on the table, he enquires if his wife 


be ready, and if they have given her notice of it. This 
man entering a church, and taking a blind man fitting at 


the door for a pillar, and his diſh for the holy-water- 
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pot, plunges in his hand, and croſſes his forchead, 


when, on a ſudden, he hears the pillar ſpeak, and of- 
fer him his petitions; he turns towards the. quire, he 
fancies he ſees a deſk and a cuſhion, he throws himſelf 
rudely on it; the machine bends, puſhes him, and 
ſtrives to cry out; Menalcas is furprized to ſee himſelt 
Eneeling on the legs of a very little man, reſting on 
his back, his two arms over his ſhoulders, his hands 
taking him by the noſe, and ſtopping his mouth ; he re- 
tires confuſed, and kneels elſewhere. He takes out of 
his pocket a prayer-book, as he thinks, but he pulls out 
a ſlipper inſtead of it; he is hardly got out of the church, 
but a footman runs after him, pulls him by the ſleeve, 
and aſks him, laughing, if he has not got my lord's ſlip- 
per? Menalcas ſhews him his, and tells him, T his is 


all the ſlippers I have about me : However, he ſearches 


himſelf, and finds the flipper of the biſhop of.. . , 
whom he had been viſiting, and whom he tound by his 


fire · ſide, being indiſpoſed ; for Menalcas, letting one of 


his gloves fall to the ground, inſtead of it took up one 
of his lordſhip's ſlippers, and went away. He plays at 
Trick-track, and calls for drink, it is brought him; he 
is to play, and holds the box in one hand, and the glaſs 
in the other, and, being very thirſty, ſwallows the dice 
and almoſt the box, and throws the water on the tables, 
and ſo druvns the man he played with. He goes by 
water; aſks what o'clock. it is? they ſhew. him the watch, 
he ſcarce looks on it, before ke forgets both the hour and 
the watch, and throws it into the river, as a thing which 
troubles him. He writes a long letter, ſands the -paper, 
and then throws the ſand into the inkhorn ; he writes a 


ſecond, makes up both, and miſtakes the ſuperſcription; 


one of them is ſent-to a duke or peer; .and when he 


ſoon as poſſible, Efc. His tenant opens the other letter, 
and finds in it, My. Lord, I receive, with a blind ſub- 


* 


opens it, he reads, Mr. Oliver, Pray do not fail to ſend. 
. me my quarter's rent, that was due at Lady-day, as 


miſſion, the orders which your Grace was pleaſed, fc. 


He writes another at night, and aiter he has made it 
up, and ſealed the ſame, puts out the candle, is ſurprized 
to be in the dark, and can hardly remember how it hap- 

h -pened, 
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pened. Coming down ſtairs from the Louwre, he meets 


another coming up; ſays Menalcas, You are the man 
1 looked for, takes him by the hand, hauls him along 
with him, they croſs ſeveral courts, enter the halls, 
go out and come in; he looks more narrowly on the 
man he drew after him, wonders who it ſhould be, has 
nothing to ſay to him, lets him go, and turns another 
way. He often aſks you a queſtion, and is almoſt out of 
ſight before you can anſwer him. He finds you at ano- 
ther time in his way, He is raviſhed to meet you, he 
Juſt came from your houſe, where he would have 


Aiſcourſed to you about a certain affair, he looks on 


your fingers, You have, ſays he, a fine ruby, is it a 
true cryſtal one? {then leaves you, and continues his 
march; this is the important affair he was ſo earneſt to 
diſcourſe to you about. If he is in company, he begins a 
ſtory, which he forgets to end; he laughs to himſelf, 
and at ſomething he was thinking of, and makes anſwer 
to his own thoughts ; he ſings through his teeth, whiſtles, 


Tolls up and down in his chair, makes his moan, gapes, 


and believes he is alone. When he is at a feaſt, he ga- 
thers inſenſibly all the bread on his own plate; his neigh- 


- bours indeed want it; as well as knives and forks, which 


he a long time plays with. There are large ſpoons uſed 
at the tables, for the better conveniency of helping every 
body; he takes one of them up, plunges it into the diſh, 
fills it, puts it to his- mouth, and is extremely ſurprized 
to ſee the porrage on his cloaths and linen, which he 
thought had been in his belly. He forgets to drink at 
dinner; or, if he remembers it, he thinks there is too 


much wine filled for him, he flings half of it in the 
man's face who fits next him, drinks the reſt with a 


eat deal of compoſure, and cannot comprehend why 


people ſhould laugh at him for 3 to the ground 
the wine he was not willing to drink. 


e keeps his bed 
a day or two upon ſome light indiſpoſition, he is viſited, 
the men and women make a circle round his bed ; he 


turns off the quilt before them and ſpits in his ſheets. 


He is carried to the Chartreux, where he is ſhewn a 
cloyſter, painted by an excellent hand; the Religious, 
who explains to him the figures, talks much of St. Bru- 
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ne, the adventure of the canon, makes a long tale of 
it, and ſhews the ſtory in the picture: Menalcas, whole 
thoughts were all the while out of the cloyſter, and far 
beyond it, comes to it again, and at laſt aſks the good fa- 
ther, if it is the canon or St. Bruno who is damned. By 
chance he finds himſelf with a young widow, he talks to 
her of her deceaſed huſband, and aſks how he died ; the 
woinan, in whom this diſcourſe renews her late ſorrows, 
weeps, ſighs, and acquaints him with all the particulars 
of her late huſband's diftemper, from the night before 
the fever took him, to his laft agonies: Madam, fays 
Menalcas who had heard her relation very attentively, 
Have you never another but hin? He bids dinner 
to be got ready, riſes before the fruit is ſerved, takes his 
leave of the company, and you are ſure that day to 
ſee him in all the noted places of the city, that except- 
ed, where he had made an appointment about the affair, 
which made him riſe in ſuch haſte, and would not let 


him tarry till his horſes were put to his coach, but ob- 
liged him to trudge out a-foot. You may frequently 


hear him ſcold, chide, and be in a paſſion with one of 


his domeſtics for being out of the way: Where is he? 


What can he be doing? What is become of him ? 
When I want him, I can never find him; I will this 
minute give him warning; while he is ſpeaking, the ſer- 
vant comes in ; he aſks him in a fury, Whence he came ? 
he anſwers, From the place he ſent him to, and gives 
him a faithful account of his errand. You are very often 
miſtaken in him, and take him for what he is not; for 
ſtupid, becauſe he hears little, and ſpeaks leſs ; for a fool, 


becauſe he talks to himſelf, and is ſubject to a ſet of gri- 


maces and careleſs motions with his head ; for proud 
and uncivil, becauſe, when you ſalute him, he takes no 
notice of you, paſles, and neglects it; for an inconſide- 
rate man, becauſe he talks of ſtatutes of bankruptcy in a 
family that has a bankrupt belonging to it; of executi- 
ons and ſcaffolds before a perſon whoſe father was be- 
headed; of mean extraction before rich farmers, who 
would paſs for gentlemen. He even brings a baſtard 
into his family, and pretends to let him live like his va- 
let; and though he would have his wife and ow 

now 
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know nothing of the matter, he cannot forbear calling him 
his ſon every hour in the day. He reſolves to marry his fon 
to a tradeſman's daughter, and from time to time boaſts 
of his houſe and anceſtors, and fays, that the Menalcas's 
never uſed to match below themſelves. In ſhort, he ſeems 
as if he were not-preſent, nor heard . what the company 
diſcourſed of, when he himſelf is the ſubject of their 
converſation; he thinks and talks on a fudden, but 


what he talks is ſeldom the thing he thinks on; by which 


means there is little coherence in any thing he ſays; he 
* Yes commonly inſtead of No, and when he ſays 

0, you muſt ſuppoſe he would ſay Tes; when he an- 
ſwers you, perhaps his eyes are fixed on your's, but it 
does not follow that he ſees you; he minds neither 
you, nor any one elſe, nor. any thing in the world. All 


that you can draw from him, even when he is moſt ſo- 
ciĩable, are ſome fuch words as theſe :. Yes. indeed, It is 


true, Good, All the better, Sincerely, I believe ſo, 
Certainly: Ah! O heaven! And ſome other mo- 
noſyllables, which are not ſpoken in the right place 
neither. He neyer is among thoſe whom he appears 
to be with ; he calls his footman very ſeriouſly Sir, and 
his friend Robin. He ſays Tour Rewerence to a prince 


of the blood, and Your Highneſs to a jeſuit. When 


he is at maſs, if the prieſt tneezes, he cries out aloud, 
God bleſs you. He is in company with a judge, grave 
by his character, and venerable by his age and dignity, 


ho aſks of him if ſuch a thing is ſo? Menalcas replies, 


Yes, Madam. As he came up once from the coun- 


try, his footmen attempted to rob him, and ſucceeded ; 
they jumped down from behind the coach, preſented 
the end of a flambeau to his throat, demanded his 
purſe, and he delivered it to them; being come home, 


he told the adventure to his friends, who aſked him the 


circumſtances, and he referred them to his ſervants : Eu- 


quire of . my men, ſaid he, they avere there. 

Incivility is not a vice of the foul, but the effect of 
ſeveral vices; of vanity, ignorance of duty, lazineſs, 
ſtupidity, diſtraction, contempt. of others, and jealouſy : 


If it diſcovers itſelf all on the outſide of a man, it is the 


more odious, becauſe it is a viſible and manifeſt defect ;- 
however, 
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however, it is more or leſs offenſive, according as the 
cauſe is that produces it. 

If we ſay of a choleric, unſteady, quatrelſome, melan- 
choly, formal, capricious perſon, it is his humour, this 
is not to excuſe him, whatever we fancy; but owning, tho” 
we do not thiak of it, that ſuch great vices are not to be 
remedied. 

What we call humour, is a thing too much neglected 
among men; they ſhould underſtand, it is not enough to 
be good, unleſs they appear fo, at leaſt, if tzey would 
endeavour to be ſociable, qualified for union and com- 
merce ; that is, if they would be men. We do not re- 
quite that malicious ſouls ſhould be tender and complai- 
fant ; they never want complaiſance and tenderneſs when 
they ſerve to enſnare the ſimple, and ſet a price on their 
artiſices. But we wiſh that honeſt and ſincere men would 
be eaſy, complaiſant and civil, that we may hope to have 
no longer reaſon to ſay, that the wicked men are hurt- 
ful, and that good men make others unealy. 

The generality of men, from being choleric, proceed 
to be injurious; others act quite otherwiſe, for, having 
frſt injured their neighbour, they grow afterwards angry: 
The ſurprize that we are in at ſuch proceedings will not 
always give us time for reſentment. 

Men do not apply themſelves enough to embrace all 
opportunities, wherein they could promote each others 
ſatisfaction: When a perſon takes an employment on 
bim, it ſeems as if his deſign was to have it in his power 
to oblige, but to do no ſuch thing; the moſt ready 
thing in the world is a denial; we never grant but with 
reflection. | 

Every man ovght to know exactly what he is to ex- 
pect from mankind in general, and from each of them 
in particular, be:ore he ventures to throw himſelf into 
the world. 


If poverty is the mother -of crimes, want of ſenſe is 
the father. 

It is difficult for a man to have ſenſe and be a perfect 
knave: A true and ſharp genius leads to order, truth and 
virtue: It is want of ſenſe and penetration that makes 


man obſtinate in evil as in error: We ſtrive in vain ta 
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corre a blockhead by fatire, which deſcribes him tg 
others, while he will not himtelf know his own picture; 
it is like railing to a deaf man. It would be well for the 
pleaſure of men of wit and honour, and for public ven- 
geance, if a rogue had ſome feeling, and were ſenſible 
when he is correed. 

'There are ſome vices for which we are indebted to 
nobody, they are born with us, and from time to time 
are fortified by cuſtom; there are others which we con- 
tract, and were before ſtrangers to us: Men are ſome- 
times born with eaſy diſpotitions, complacency, and a 
deſire to pleaſe; but by the treatment they meet from 
thoſe they live with, or on whom they depend, they are 
tuddenly obliged to change their meaſures, and even their 
nature; they grow melancholy. and phlegmatic; humours, 
with which they were before unacquainted ; they have 
another complexion, and are aftoniſhed to find themiclves 
petulant and ſtubborn. 

Some aſk, why mankind in general do not compoſe but 
one nation, and are not contented to ſpeak the fame lan- 
guage, to live under the ſame laws, to agree among(t 
themſelves in the fame cuſtoms and worſmp: For my 
part, ſeeing the contrariety of their inclinations, taſte and 
tentiments, I wonder to ſee ſeven or eight perſons live 
under the fame roof, within the fame walls, and make a 
ſingle family. r 

There are ſome ſtrange fathers, who ſeem, during the 
whole courſe of their lives, to be preparing reaſons for 
-their children to be comforted with their deaths. 

Every thing is ſtrange in the humours, morals and 
manners of men: One lives four, paſſionate, covetous, 
furious, ſubmiſſive, laborious, and full of his own 1n- 
tereſts, who was born gay, peaceable, lazy, magnificent, 
of a noble courage, and far from any thing baſe or piti- 
tul: The cares ot lite, the diſpoſition they find them- 
ſelves in, and the law of neceſſity, force nature, and 
cauſe ſuch great changes. Ihus at the bottom, ſuch a 
man Ccaunot tell what to make of himfelf, his outfide 
changes fo often, has ſo many alterations and revolutions, 
that he is teally neither what he thinks he is himſelf, nor 
avhat he appears to be. F 

Life 
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Life is ſhort and tireſome, it is ſpent in wiſhes and de- 
fires ; we adjourn our joy and repoſe to the time to come, 
often to an age, when our beſt bleſſings, youth and health, 
are already diſappeared. The time comes, and ſurprizes 
us in the midſt of new deſires : Here we are when a fever 
ſeizes us, and extinguiſhes us; if we recover, it is only 
that we may have a longer time to deſire in. 

When a man deſires a favour of a perſon, he ſurren- 
ders himſelf to him at diſcretion ; when he is ſure it 
cannot be denied him, he watches his opportunities, par- 
lies and capitulates. 

It is fo common for man not to be happy, and ſo eſſential 
to all good to be acquired with trouble, that what comes 
with eaſe is ſuſpected: We can hardly comprehend how 
any thing can be for our advantage which coſts us ſo little, 
or how we could reach the ends we propoſed by none 
but juſt meaſures: We think we deſerve good fortune, 
but ought not often to rely upon our merits. 

The man who ſays he was not born happy, may 
at leaſt become ſo, if he would make uſe of his friends 
and relations good fortune. Envy robs him of this ad- 
vantage. 

Though, perhaps, I have ſaid ſomewhere or other, that 
unhappy people are in the wrong, yet men ſeem to be 
born for misfortune, grief and poverty; few eſcape, and 
ſince all ſorts of diſgraces befal them, they ought to be 
prepared for all ſorts of diſgrace. 

Men meet one another about their affairs with ſo much 
difficulty, ere ſo ſharp where the leaſt intereſt is concern - 
ed, ſo apt to be entangled with the leaſt intricacies, are fo 
willing to deceive, and ſo unwilling to be deceived, ſet 
o great value on what belongs to themſelves, and ſo 
mean a price on what belongs to others; that I proteſt 
1 know not how, or which way they can conciude mar- 


riages, contracts, acquiſitions, peace, truces, treaties and 
alliances, 


Among ſome people, arrogance ſupplies the place of 


greatneſs ; inhumanity, of ſtedfaſtneſs; and cheating, of 
wit, 


I 2 Cheats 
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Cheats eaſily believe others as bad as themſelves: They 


cannot often be deceived, but they will not deceive a long 


while, 

We are never deceived for our advantage, for malice 
and lying always attend cheating. 5 

Wie hear nothing in the ſtreets of great cities, and out 
of the mouths of thoſe that paſs by us, but ſuch words 
a3 theſe; writs, executions, interrogatories, bonds and 
pleadings: What is the meaning of it? Is there no ſhadow 
of equity left in the world? And is the world full of peo- 
ple, who aſk confidently what is not due to them, or 
who deny with the ſame confidence to pay what they owe 
to others? 

'The invention of parchments is a ſcandal to humanity; 
what a ſhame 1s it that men cannot keep their words with- 
out being forced to it! 

If you ſuppreſs paſſion, intereſt and injuſtice, what 
a calm would there be in the greateſt cities! The neceſ- 
ſaties of life and ſubſiſtence do not make up a third part 
of the hurry, 

Nothing helps a man more to bear quietly the injuries 
he receives from parents and friends, than a reflection on 
the vices of humanity ; and how painful it 1s for men to 
be conſtant, generous and faithful, or to love any thing 
better than their own intereſts: He knows the extent of 
their capacity, and does not require them to penetrate 
{olid bodies, fly in the air, or be equitable : He may hate 
mankind in general, for having no greater reſpect for vir- 
tue; but he excuſes it in particulars, he is engaged by 
higher motives to love them; and ſtudies as much as 
poſſible never to deſerve the ſame indulgence. 

There are certain goods which we moſt paſſionately 
deſire, the very idea of them moves and tranſports us; 
if we happen to obtain them, we are leſs ſenſible of them 
than we thought we ſhould be, and are leſs buſy in re- 
Joicing over them, than in aſpiring after greater. 

There are ſome evils fo frightful, and tome misfortunes 
ſo horrible, that we dare not think on them, the very 
proſpect of them makes us tremble; if they chance to fall 
an us, we find more relief than we can imagine, we arm 
ourſelyes againſt a croſs fortune, and do better than we 
Fopel for. TE. 
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Sometimes a pleaſant houſe falling to us; a fine horſe, 
a pretty dog, a ſuit of tapeitry, or a watch preſented to 
us, will mitigate a great grief, or a vaſt loſs. 

I often ſuppoſe that men were to live for ever in this 
world; and reflect afterwards whether it is poſſible for 
them to do more towards their eſtabliſhment here, than 
they do now. 

If life is miſerable, ir is painful to live; if happy, it 
is terrible to die; they both come to the ſame thing. 

There is nothing men are ſo fond to preſerve, and leſs. 
careſul about, than life. 


We are afraid of old age, but we are not ſure we can 
attain it. 

Death never happens but once, yet we feel it every 
moment of our lives. It is worſe to apprehend than to 
ſuffer. g 

Irene is at great expence conveyed to Epidaurus, ſhe 
viſits Aſculapius in his temple, and confults him about 
all her ills. She complains firſt that ſhe is weary and fa- 


tizued ; the God-pronounces it is occafioned by the length 


of her journey : She ſays, ſhe has no ſtomach to her 
ſupper ; the oracle orders her to eat the leſs dinner: She 
adds, ſhe is troubled at night with broken flumbers; He 
preſcribes her, never to lye a bed by day: She aſks hows 
her groſſneſs may be prevented; the oracle replies, ſhe 
ought to riſe before noon, and now and then make uſe of 
her legs : She declares that wine diſagrees with her ; the 
oracle bids her drink water; that ſhe has a bad digeſ- 
tion; he tells her ſhe muſt go into a diet: My fight, 
ſays Irene, begins to fail me; uſe ſpeCtacles, ſays Aſcu- 
lapius I grow weak, continues ſhe, I am not halli fa 
ſtrong and healthy as I have been: You grow old, fays 
the God: But how, fays ſhe, ſhall I cure this langwſh- 
ment? Why you muſt die like your grand-father and 
grand-mother, it you will get rid of it quickly: Whacr 
advice is this thou giveſt me, thou ſon of Apollo, cries 
Irene? Is this the mighty ſkill which men praiſe and 
worſhip thee for? What haſt thou told me rare and myſ- 
terious? Did not I know this much before? The God 
auſwers, Why did you not put it in practice then, 
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without coming ſo far out of your way to ſeek me, and 
ortening your days by a tedious journey to no purpoſe ? 

Let us think, when we are ſighing for the loſs of our 
paſt youth, which will no more return, dotage will come, 
then we ſhall regret the age of our full ſtrength, which. 
we now enjoy, and do not enough eſteem. 

inquietude, fear and dejection, cannot keep death far 
irom us, yet I queſtion, if exceſſive laughter becomes men 
who are mortal. 

What there is in death uncertain,, is a little ſweetened 
by what there is certain; there is ſomething indefinite in 
the time of it; which looks like ſomething infinite, and 
what we call eternity. 

We hope to grow old, and we fear old age; that is, 
we are willing to live, and afraid to die. 

One had better give way to nature, and fear death, 


than be always ſtriving againſt it, arming ourſelves with 
, reaſons, and continually combating ourſelves, that we may 


not fear it. 


if ſome men died, and others did not, death would 
indeed be a terrible affliction. 


A long ſickneſs ſeems to be placed between life and 


death, that death itſelf may be a comfort to thoſe who 
Cie, and thoſe who ſurvive them. | 

To ſpeak like men, death is in one thing very good 
it puts an end to old age. | 

That death which prevents dotage, comes more ſea- 
ſonable, than that waich ends it. 

The regret men have for the time they have ill 
ſpent, does not always induce them to ſpend what re- 
mains better. 

Life is a kind of ſleep, old men ſleep longeſt; they 
never begin to wake, but when they are to die. If then 
they run over the whole courſe of their lives, year by 
year, they find frequently neither virtues nor commend- 
able actions enough to diſtinguiſh them one from another; 
they confound their different ages, they ſee nothing ſuf- 
ficiently remarkable to meaſure the time they have lived 
by : 'They have confuſed dreams without any form or 
coherence; however, they are ſenſible. like thoſe who 
awake,. that they have ſlept a long while, 

There 
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There ate but three events Which happen to mankind; 


birth, life and death. They know nothing of their birth, 
ſuffer when they dye, and forget to live. 

There is a time which precedes reaſon, when we live 
like other animals by inſtinct, of which we capnot trace 
the leaſt footſteps. There is a ſecond time, when reafon 
diſcovers itſelf, when it is formed, and might act, if it 
were not obſcured, and almoſt extinguiſhed by the vices 
of conſtitution, and a chain of paſſions, which ſucceed 
one another, and lead to the third and laſt age: Reaſon 
then 1s in its force, and might bring forth ; but it is ſoon 
leſſened and weakened by years, ſickneſs and ſorrow z 
rendered uſeleſs by the diſorder of the machine, which is 
now declining ; yet theſe years, imperſect as they are, 
make the life of man. | 

Children are haughty, diſdainful, cholerick, envious, 
inquiſitive, ſelf- intereſted, lazy, light, fearful, intempe- 
rate, lyars, diſſemblers, laugh eaſily, and are ſoon pleaſed 
have immoderate joys and afflictions on the leaſt ſubjects; 
would not have ill done them, but love to do ill; they 
are men long before they are one and twenty. 

Children think not of what is paſt, nor what is to come; 
but enjoy the preſent time, which few of us do. 

There ſeems to be but one character of childhood; 
the manners at that age are in all much the ſame, and it 
muſt be with a very nice obſervation that you can per- 
ceive a difference; it augments with reaſon, becauſe 
with it the paſſions and vices increaſe, which alone 
makes men 2 unlike one another, and ſo contrary to 
themſelves. 

Children have in their childhood what old men loſe, 
imagination and memory; and which are very uſeful to 
them in their little ſports and amuſements; by the help 
of theſe they repeat what they have heard, and numick 
what they ſee done; by theſe they work after others, or 
invent themſelves a thouſand little things to divert them; 
make feaſts, and entertain themſelves with good chear ; 
are tranſported into inchanted palaces and caſtles, have 
rich equipages, and a train of followers, lead armies, 
give battle, and rejoice in the pleaſure of victory; talk to 
kings and greateſt princes; are themſelves kings, have 
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zubjects, poſſeſs treaſures, which they make of leaves, 
boughs, ſhells or ſand; and what they are ignorant of in 
the following pait of their lives, they know at this age, 
that is, how to be arbiters of their fortune, and maſters 
of their own happineſs. 

There are no exterior vices, or bodily defects, whicli 
are not perceived by children; they ſtrike them at fit 
night, and they know how to expreſs them in fit words, 
men could not be more happy in their terms; but when 
they become men, they are loaded in their turn with the 
tame imperſections, and are themſelves mocked. 

It is the only care of children to find out their maſter's 
weakneſs, and the weakneſs of thoſe to whom they muſt 
be ſubject; when they have found it, they get above 
them, end uiurp an aſcendant over them, which they 
ever part with; for what deprived them of their ſupe- 
riority, will keep them from recovering it. 

Idleneſs, negligence and lazineſs, vices ſo natural to 
childreg, are not to be ſeen in them while they are at 
play: They are then lively, heedſul, exact lovers of rule 
and order, never pardon one another the leaſt faults, 


h2gir again ſeveral times if but one thing is wanting: 


Certain preſages that they may hereafter neglect their 
duty, but can forget nothing that can promote their plea- 
lure. 

To children, gardens, houſes, furniture, men and 
beaſts appear great: Lo men, the things of the world 
appear fo, and I dare fay, for the ſame reafon, becauſe 
they are little. 

Children begin among themſelves with a popular ſtats, 
Where every one Is maſter; and what is very natural, 
cannot agree long about it, but go on to a monarchy: One 
of them diſtinguiſhes himſelf from the reſt, either by a 
greater vivacity, ſtrength, er a more exact knowledge of 
their little ſports and la ys; ſome ſubmit to him, and thon 
they form an abſolute government, which is guided only 
by pleaſure, 

Who donbts but that children conceive, judge and 
reaſon to the purpoſe? If it is on ſinall things only, con- 
ſider they are children, and without much experience; if 
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it is in bad terms, it is leſs their fault than their parents and 
maſters. 

It baulks the minds of children to puniſh them for 
crimes they have not really committed, or to be {evere 
with them for light offences; they know exactly, and bet- 
ter than any one what they deſerve, and deſerve ſeldom 
but what they fear; they know when they are chaſtiſed, 
if it is with or without reaſon, and unjuſt punithments 
do them more harm than impunity. 

Man lives not long enough to profit himte!lf by his 
faults ; he is committing! them during the whole courſe 
of his life, and as much as he can do at laſt, is to die 
corrected. 


Nothing pleaſes a man more than to know he has 
avoided a fooliſh action. | | 

Men are loth to confeſs their faults ; they hide them, 
or change their quality.; this gives the director an advan- 
tage over the confeſſor. f 
Iuhe faults of blockheads are ſometimes fo odd, ard {9 

difficult to foreſee, that wiie men are at a loſs to know 

how they could commit thein, and foois only can be pro- 
fited by them, 


A ſpirit of party and faction ſets the great men and 
the mob on an equal foot. 

Vanity and deeency makes us do the ſame things, and 
in the fame manner, which we ſhould. do by inclination 


and duty: A man vied at Paris of a fever, which he 


got by ſitting up all night by his ſick wite, though he did 


not love her. 
All men in their hearts covet eſteem, yet are loth any 


one. ſhould diſcover they are willing to be eſteemed; be- 


cauſe men would paſs for virtuous, that they may draw 
ſome other advantages from it; beſides, virtue itſelf, I 
would ſay, eſteem and praiſe. This ſhould no longer be 


thought virtue, but a love for praiſe and eſteein, or va- 
nity: Men are very vain creatures, and of all things hate 


to be thought ſo. 


A vain man finds his account of ſpeaking good or evil 
of limfelt;s a modeſt man never talks of himſelf, We. 


cannot better comprehend the ridiculouſneſs of vanity; 
and what a ſcandalous vice it is, than by obſerving how 
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it is afraid to be ſeen, and how it often hides itſelf under 
the appearance of modeſty. 

Falſe modeſty is the moſt cunning ſort of vanity, it 
makes a man never appear what he is; on the contrary, 
raites a reputation by the virtue, quite oppoſite to.. the 
vice which forms this character: This is a lye. Falſe 
glory is the rock of vanity ; it tempts men to acquire 
eſteem by things which they indeed poſſeſs, but are {ri- 
volous, and not fit for a man to value himſelf on; this is 
an error. 

Men ſpeak of themſelves in ſuch a manner, that if 
they grant they are ſometimes guilty of a few little faults, 
or have ſome ſmall defects, theſe very faults and defects 
imply fine talents and great qualifications. 'Thus they 
complain of a bad memory, well enough contented other- 
wife with their good ſenſe and judgment; forgive people 
when they reproach them for being diſtracted or whim- 
tical, imagining it a ſign of wit; acknowledge they are 
awkward, and can do nothing with their hands, comfort- 
ing themſelves for the loſs of theſe little qualities in thoſe 
ot their minds, and the gifts of their ſouls, which every 
one allows them; taik of their negligences 1n phraſes, 
which denote their being diſintereſted, and void of am- 
biiion: They are not aſhamed of being ſlovenly, which: 
wews only they are heedleſs about little things, and. 
jeems to ſuppoſe in them an application ſor things more 
ſolid and eilential. A ſoldier affeQs to fay, it was too 
much raſhneſs, and curioſity engaged him in the trenches, 
or in ſuch a dangerous poſt, without being on duty, or 
commanded there; and adds, that the general chid him 
for it. Thus a ſolid genius, born with all the prudence 
which other men endeavour in vain to acquire; who has 
ſtrengthened the temper of his mind by great experience; 
whom the number, weight, variety, difficulty and 1mpor- 
tance of affairs, employ without *encumbering ; who by 
his large infight and penetration, makes himſelf maſter of 
all events; who, very far from conſulting the notions 
and reflections written on government and politicks, is 
perhaps one of thoſe ſublime ſouls, born to-ru'e others, 
and from whoſe example thoſe rules were firſt, mage 3 


who is diverted by the great things he does, fromthe _ 
Pleaſanz 
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pleaſant and agreeable things he might read, ard needs 
only to turn over his own life and actions: A man thus 
formed, may ſay fafely, and without doing himfelt 
any prejudice, that he knows nothing of books, and 
never reads. 

Men would ſometimes hide their imperfections, or 
leſſen the opinion we have of them, by confeſſing them 
freely. I am a very ignorant fellow, ſays a blockhead 
that knows nothing : I am old, ſays a man above thrce- 
ſcore : And another, I am not rich, when he is wreich- 
edly poor. 

There is either no ſuch thing as modeſty, or it is con- 
founded with ſomething in itſelf quite different. If we 
talre it from an interior ſentiment, which makes a man 
ſcem mean in his own eyes, this is a ſupernatural virtue, 
and we call it humility. Man naturally thinks proucly 
and haughtily of himſelf, and thinks thus of nobody but 
himſelf ; modeſty only tends to quality this diſpoſicion ; 
it is an exterior virtue, which governs our eyes, con- 
duct, words, tone of voice, and obliges'a man to act 
with others to outward appearance, as if it was not true, 
that he deſpiſed them. 

'Fhe world is full of people, who making by cuſtom 
and outward: appearance, a compariſon of themſelves 
with others, always decide in favour of their own merit, 
and act accordingly. 5 

You fay men muſt be modeſt; all perſons. well born : 
fay the ſame in return; then do you take care that ſuch 1 
as give way by their modeſty, may not be too much ty- 
rannized over, and. that when they bend, they be not 
broken to pieces. 

Thus ſome ſay, people ſhould be modeſt in their dreſs; 
men of merit defire nothing more : But the world are for 
ornament; we give it them; they are covetous of ſuper- 
fluity, and we thew it ; ſome value others for their fine: 
linen, or rich fiiks, and we cannot always refuſe- 
eſteem, even on thoſe terms: There are fome places, 
where a full or thin ſword-knot will get or hinder a man; 
admittance. | 

Vanity; and the great value we have for ourſelyes, 
make us imagine that others carry it very proudly to- 
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wards vs, which is ſometimes true, and often falſe; A 
modeſt man has not this kind of delicac 

As we ought to forbid ourſelves the vanity of think- 
ing that others regard us with ſo much curiolity and 
eſteem, that they are always talking of our merit, and 
in our commendation: So we ſhouid have ſo much con- 
fidence in ourſelves, that we ſhould not fancy when any 

Whiſper, it is to ſpeak ill of us, and that they never 
laugh but to ridicule us. 

Whence comes it that Alſiptus ſalutes me to. day, 
ſmiles, and throws himſelf almoit out of the coach to 
take notice of me? I am not rich, and am a foot; ac- 
cording to the rules now in vogue, he ſhould not have 
ſeen me. Oh now I have hit upon it, it was that I. 
might ſee him in the fame coach with a perſon of the 
hrit quality. 

Men are fo full of themſelves, that every thing they: 
do partakes of it; they love to be ſeen, and to be ſhewn, 
to be ſaluted, even by ſuch as do not know them; if 
they forget them, they are preſently diſguſted ; they 
would have people conjure to find out who they are. 

We never ſeek happineſs in ourſelves, but in the opt - 
nion of men, whom we know to be flattorers, inſincere, 
unjuſt, envious, ſuſpicious and prepoſſeſſed: Unaccount- 
able tolly ! 

One would think men could not laugh, but at what is 
really ridiculous : There are ſome people who laugh as 
well at what is not ſo, as at what is. If you are a fool 
ard inconſiderate, and ſomething impertinent eſcapes you, 
they laugh at you: If you are wiſe, and ſay nothing but 
reaſonable things in a proper accent, they laugh at you 
however. 

Thoſe who raviſh our wealth from us, by violence 
and injuſtice, or rob us of our honour by calumnics, 
ſhew that they hate us; but it is not at all an argument, 


that they have loſt all manner of eſteem ſor us, or that 
we are rendered incapable of forgiving them, and being 


one time or other friends with them. Ridiculing, on the 
contrary, is, of all injuries, the leaſt pardonable; it is 
tas language of contempt, and the beſt way, by which 
it makes ittelr underſtood; it attacks a man in his 1 lone. 
mQ 
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moſt intrenchment, the good opinion he has of himſelf; 
it aims at making him ridiculous in his own eyes; and 
thus convincing him, that the perſon who ridicules him, 
cannot have a worſe diſpoſition towards him, renders him 
irteconcileable. 

It is monſtrous to conſider how eaſy and pleaſed we 
are, when we rally, play upon, and deſpiſe others, and 
how angry and choleric, when we are ourſelyes rallied, 
played upon and deſpiſed. 

Health and riches hindering men from experiencing 
misfortunes, inſpire them with hardneſs for their fellow 
creatures; but ſuch who are burthened with their own 
miſeries, expreſs more compaſſion for others. 

In ſouls well born, feaſts, ſights, and muſic have 
fo ſtrange an operation, that they make them more ſen- 
ſible of the misfortunes of their friends and neareſt re- 
lations. 

A great ſoul is above injury, injuſtice, grief or rail- 
lery; and would be invulnerable, were it not ſenſible of 
compaſſion. 

There is a kind of ſhame in being happy, at the ſight 
of certain miſeries. 

Men are readily acquainted with their leaſt advantages, 
and backward enough to examine their defects: The; 
are, never ignorant of their fine eye-brows and handſome 
nails, but loth to know they have loſt an eye, and 
| will not at all be perſuaded, that they want underſtand- 
ing. 
Argira pulls off her glove to ſhew her white hand, 
remembers very punctually to talk of her little ſhoes, tha: 
ſhe may be ſuppoſed to have a little foot; ſhe laughs at 
things pleaſant or ſerious, to ſhew her fine ſet of teeth; 
if ſhe diſcovers her ears, it is becauſe ſhe is not well ſa⸗ 
tisfied with her ſhape, which is ſomewhat too ſquare ; 
ſhe knows perfectly well what is for her intereſt, one thing 
only excepted, ſhe is always talking and wants wit. 

Men reckon the virtues of the heart worth nothing, 
and idolize their wit, and bodily endowments. He who 
ſays coldly of himſelf, and without the thoughts of hurt- 
ing modeſty, that he is good, conſtant, faithful, ſincere, 
juſt and grateful, dare not ſay he is briſk, bas fine _ 
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and a ſoft ſkin; he is not ſo vain, that would be too much 
for him. 

It is true, there are two virtues which men admire, 
bravery and liberality ; becauſe they are two things which 
they very much efteem, and theſe virtues always neglect 
life and money; yet nobody boaits of himſelf, that he is 
brave or liberal. 

Nobody ſays of himſelf, at leaſt without reaſon, that 
he is beautiful, generous or ſul-'ime. Men value thoſe 
qualifications at too high a price; they are contented with 
thinking themſelves ſo. 


Whatever likeneſs appears between jealouſy and emu- 
lation, there is as vaſt a difference as between vice and. 


virtue. | 


Jealouſy and emulation operate on the ſame object, 


that is, another's wealth or merit, with this difference, 


the laſt is a ſentiment, voluntary, bold, ſincere, which 


renders the ſoul fruitful, and profits by great examples, ſo 


far, as often to excel what it admires; and the former, on 


the other hand, is a violent motion, and a forced confeſ- 
ſion of the merit it does not pofteſs, which goes ſo far 


as even to deny the virtue of the objects where it exiſts ;. 


or if it is compelled to confeſs it, refuſes to commend, 
and envies the reward; a barren paſſion, which leaves a 


man in the ſame ſtate it found him, fills him with high 


ideas of himſelf and his reputation, and renders him cold 
and ſullen on another man's actions or works, which 
makes him aſtoniſhed to ſee any qualifications in the 


world better than his own, or other men enjoy talents. 
that he pretends to: A ſhameful vice, which grows by its. 


exceſs to vanity and preſumption ; and does not ſo much 
perſuade him who is infected with it, that he has more 
tenſe and merit than others, as that he alone has ſenſe and 
merit. 

Emulation and jealouſy are always found in perſons of 
the ſame art, the ſame talents and conditions. I he vileſt 
artificers are moſt ſubject to jealouſy; thoſe who profets 
the liberal arts, or the Belles Lettres, as painters, muſi- 
cians, orators, poets, and all thofe who pretend te write, 
ought not to be capable of any thing but emulation. 


Jealouſy | 
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Jealouſy is never free from ſome ſort of envy, and 
theſe two paſſions are often taken one for the other. On 
the contrary, envy is ſometimes ſeparated from jealouſy, 
as when it exerciſes itſelf on conditions, very much 
above our own, on prodigious fortunes, favour and em- 
ployments, 

Envy and hatred are ever united, and ſtrengthen one 
another in the {ame object; and are not to be known from 
each other but in this, that one fixes on the perſon, the 
other ſettles on his ſtate and condition. 

A man of ſenſe is not jealous of a cutler that works 
up a good ſword, or a ſtatuary who makes a good figure; 
he is ſure there are in theſe arts, rules and methods, 
which he does not apprehend, and tools to be managed, 
whole uſes, names, and forms he does not know, and 
he fatisfies himſelf with not being maſter of a trade, 
when he conſiders he has not ſerved an apprenticeſhip to 
it; he may be, on the contrary, expoſed to envy, and 
even jealouſy towards a miniſter of ſtate, and thoſe who 
govern, as if reaſon and good ſenſe, which are common 
to both of them, were the only inſtruments that are made 
uſe of in ruling a nation, and preſiding over public at- 


fairs; as if that they could ſupply the place of rules, 


precepts, and experience. | 

We meet with few very dull and ſtupid ſouls; fewer 
ſublime and tranſcendent; the generality of mankind 
float between theſe two extreams : The interval is filled 


with a great number of ordinary genius's, but which are- 
very uſeful, and ſerve to ſupport the commonwealth : It 


contains what is agreeable and profitable; as commerce, 


buſineſs, war, navigation, arts, trades, memory, intrigue, 


foc ety and converſation. 
All the ſenſe in the world is. uſeleſs to him that has 


none ; he has no views, and cannot profit by any other 
man's. 


To feel the want of reaſon is next to having it; a fool 
is not capable of this knowledge. The beſt thing we can 
have after ſenſe, is to comprehend that we need it; with- 
out ſenſe a man might then know how to behave himſelf 
ſo, as not to be a ſot, a coxcomb, or impertinent. 
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A man who has but little, ſenſe, is ſerious, and'of an 
even frame; he never laughs, banters, and makes any 
thing of a trifle, as incapable of riſing higher, as of ac- 
commodating himſelf to what he thinks below him ; he 
can hardly condeſcend to toy with his children. 

Every one ſays of a coxcomb, that he is a coxcomb; 
nobody dares tell him ſo to his face; he dies without 
knowing it, and nobody is revenged on him. 

What a ſtrange miſunderſtanding there is between the 
heart and the mind! Philoſophers live wickedly with all 
their maxims; and politicians, full of their notions and 
reflections, cannot govern themſelves. 

Wit wears like other things; ſciences like food, nou- 
riſh it and conſume it. 

Ordinary men are ſometimes bleſt with a thouſand 
unprofitable virtues, having no occaſion- to make uſe of 
them. 

We meet with ſome men who ſupport eafily the weight 

of favour and power, who make their greatneſs familiar 
to them, and are not giddy on the high poſts they are ad- 
vanced to. On the contrary, thoſe whom fortune, with- 
out chvice or diſcernment, has blindly almoſt overwhelm- 
ed with bleſſings, act proudly, and without moderation; 
their eyes, their conduct, their voice, and difficulty of 
acceſs, declare a long while the admiration they ate in 
themſelves, to ſee they are grown ſo eminent: They 
become in the end ſo wild, that their fall only can tame 
them. 
As ſtout robuſt fellow, with a broad pair of ſhoulders, 
carries heavy burdens with a good grace, and keeps one 
hand. at liberty, while a dwarf would be- cruſhed with 
half of it. "Thus eminent ſtations make great men yet 
more great, and little ones leſs. 

Some men gain by being extraordinary ; they ſkud 
along with full fail in a ſea, where others are loſt and 
broken in pieces; are advanced and promoted, by ways 
quite oppoſite to thoſe which ſeem moſt ſure for promo- 


tion or advancement ; they draw from their irregularity: 


and felly all the advantage of a conſummate wiſdom, men 
devoted to other men, particulaily to the great, on whom 
they depend, and in their favour repoſe all their hopes: 


They 
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They do not ſerve, but they amuſe them; men of merit 
and capacity are uſeful to the great; are neceſſary, are 
always ready with their jeſts, which are meritorious in 
them, as the moſt valuable actions: And by being plea- 
ſant, obtain the moſt grave poſts, and the moſt ſerious 
dignities, by continual grimaces : They have done at laſt, 
and before they are aware, find themſelves in a condition, 
which they neither hoped nor feared ; all that remains of 
them in the end is the example of their fortune, which is 
dangerous for any one to follow. 

One would require of ſome perfons, who were once 
capable of a noble heroic action, that without being 
ſpent by ſuch vaſt efforts as were required to produce 
it, they ſhould at leaſt be as wiſe and judicious, as com- 
monly men are, that they ſhould not be guilty of any lit- 
tle meanneſs unbecoming the reputation they have acquir- 
ed ; that by mingling lefs with the people, they ſhould not 
give them an opportunity to view them at too near a 
diſtance ; that they ſhould not ſuffer them to let their 
- curiofity and admiration grow to indifference, and per- 
haps to contempt. 

It is eaſier for ſome men to enrich themſelves with a 
thouſand virtues, than to correct one ſingle defect: 'T hey 
are even ſo unfortunate, that this vice often agrees leatt 
with their condition, and makes them moſt ridiculous ; 
it leſſens the ſplendor of their great qualifications, hin- 
ders them from being perfect, and prevents their obtaining 
complete reputation: A greater knowledge and higher 
degrees of morality are not expected from them, nor 
that they ſhould be more fond of order and diſcipline, 
more faithful to their duty, more zealous for the public 
good, or more laborious ; we would only deſire them to 
be leſs amorous. 

Some men in the courſe of their lives, differ ſo much 
from themſelves as to their inclinations, that we ſhall ces- 
tainly miſtake them, if we judge of them only by what 
appeared in them in their youth. Some were pious, wiſe 
and learned, who by the inſeparable ſoftneſs of a too 
ſmiling fortune, are ſo no more: Others begin their lives 
by applying all their thoughts to promote their pleaſures, 
whom at laſt misfortunes have rendered religious, Juſt 
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and temperate, The latter are commonly great men, 
who may be relied upon ; they have an experienced fin- 
cerity, learned by patience and adverſity ; they owe their 
politeneſs, contemplation, and the high capacity they 
lometimes acquire, to a confinement at home, and the 
leiſure of a bad fortune. 

All mens misfortunes proceed from their inability to 
be alone; from gaming, riot, extravagance, wine, wo- 
men, ignorance, railing, envy, and forgetting God and 
themſelves. 

Men are ſometimes unſufferable to themſelves ; ſhades 
and ſolitude trouble them, creating in them fears and 
vain terrors ; the laſt evil that can befal them is to give 
way to trouble. 

Lazineſs begat wearineſs and tediouſneſs, and the ap- 
plication which ſome men have for pleaſure, is never free 
from it; gaming and keeping much company, have their 


ſhare of it; he who works hard, has enough to do with 


himſelf otherwiſe. 


The greatet part of mankind employ their firſt years 


to make their laſt miſerable. 


There are ſome works which begin at one end of the 


alphabet, and end at the other; good, bad, and worſt, 
all find room in them, nothing of whatever nature is for- 


got; after a great deal of pains, and much affectation, 


we call them the ſport of the mind ; and there is the fame 
ſport in mens conduct; when they have begun a thing 
they muſt end it, and try all ways to effect it; perhaps it 
might be better to change their deſign, or to let it quite 
alone, but the difficulty and oddneſs of the thing tempts 
them to proceed ; they go on, and are encouraged by a 
ſpirit of contradiction and vanity, which ſerves inſtead of 
reaſon, that gives them over, and deſiſts being concerned 


with them. This way of management is found, even in 


the moſt virtuous actions, and often in ſuch wherein reli- 
gion is concerned. 

Duty is that which coſts us moſt, becauſe in doing 
that, we do only what we are ſtrictly obliged to, and ate 
ſeldom praiſed for it. Praiſe of all things is the greateſt 
excitement to commendable actions, and ſuppottyzus in 
our enterprizes, Nicias loves a pompous chainy#which 
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gets him the government of the neceſſities of the poor, 
makes him the repoſitory of their income, and his houſe 
the public office to diftribute it in; his gates are open to 
any that has a blue gown and a badge. Every one ſees. 
and talks of his charity, and who is there that dares ſuſ- 
pect his honeſty beſides his creditors ? 

Gerontes died of meer old age, and without ſigning 
the will that had lain by him thirty years; his eſtate, 


dying inteſtate, is ſhared among ten or a dozen relations, 


though he had been kept alive ſo long purely by the 
care of his wife Aſteria, who, young as ſhe was, ſtood 
always near him, comforting. his old age, and at laſt 
cloted his eyes. He has left her money enough to free 
her from the neceſſity of marrying another old huſband. 

When people are loth to ſell their offices in their 
dotage, or to reſign them to others, it is a ſign they 
perſuade themſelves that they are immortal, and hope 
certainly that death has nothing to do with them; but it 
they believe death may one time or other overtake them, 
and yet keep what they have, it is a ſign they love nobody 
but themſelves. 

Faiijtis- is a rake, a prodigal, a libertine, ungrateful 
and choleric, yet his uncle Aurelius could neither hate 
him, nor diſinherit him. | 

Frontinus, his other nephew, after twenty years 
known honeſty, and a blind complaiſance for this old 
man, could never gain his favour, nor get any thing at 
his death, but a ſmall penſion, which Fauſtus, his uncle's 
exccutar, is to pay him. 

Hatred is ſo durable and ſo obſtinate, that reconcili- 
ation on a ſick bed is the greateſt ſign of death. 

We infinuate ourſelves into the favour of others, ei- 
ther by flattering their paſſions, or pitying the infirmities 
that afflict their bodies; theſe are the only ways we have 
to ſhew our concern for them : Whence it proceeds, that 
the rich and healthy are the leaſt tractable. 

Softneſs and voluptuouſneſs are innate, they are born 
with men and die with them; happy or unhappy acci- 
dents never cure them; good and bad fortune equally 

roduce them. | 
- The worſt ſight in the world is an old man in me 
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Few people remember that they have been young, 
and how hard it was theh to live chaſte and temperate ; 
the firſt thing men do, when they have renounced plea- 
ſure, either out of decency, ſurfeit, or conviction, is to 
condemn it in others. 'I his fort of management is, 
however, ſeldom free from a particular affection for 
thoſe very things they left off; they would have no- 
body enjoy the pleaſure they can no longer enjoy them- 
_— which proceeds mote from jealouſy than any thing 
elle. | 

It 1s not that old men apprehend that they ſhall want 
money one time or other, which makes thein covetous ; 
for ſome of them have ſuch pradigious heaps, that it is 
impoſſible for thoſe fears to prevail over them. Beſides, 
how can they fear in their dotage that they ſhall want 
neceſſaries, when. they voluntarity deny themſelves of 
them, to ſatisfy their avarice? Neither is it a defire to 
leave vaſt ſums to their children, for they naturally love 
nobody but themſelves; and ſuppoling otherwiſe, there 
are many miſers who have no heirs. This vice is rather 
the effect of age and conſtitution in old men, who as na- 
turally abandon themſelves to it, then, as they did to 
their pleaſures in their youth, or to their ambition in 
their manhood ; there is no need of vigour, youth, or 
health to be covetous, nor any trouble for a man to fave 
his revenues ; one has nothing to do but to lock up his 
money in his coffers, and deny himſelf the uſe of it; 
this agrees with old men, who muſt have one paſſion or 
other, becauſe they are men. 

There ate ſome people who are badly lodged, lye hard, 
wear wretched cloaths, and eat the worſt of meat; who 
deprive themſelves of the ſociety of men, and live in a 
continual ſolitude; who are in pain for the time preſent, 
paſt, and to come; whoſe lives are a perpetual yore ; 
who have cunningly found out the moſt troubleſome way 
to perdition ; I mean the covetous. © | 

Old men pleaſe themſelyes in remembering their youth ; 
they love the places where they paſſed it, the perſons with 
whom they then began an acquaintance are dear to them; 
they affect certain words which they uſed to ſpeak when 
they were young; they keep. up the old manner of ſing- 
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ing; and dancing, boaſt of the faſhions in uſe formerly, in 
cloaths, furniture and equipages ; they cannot yet diſ- 
2pprove the things which ſerved their pailions, but are 
always calling them to mind. How can one 1magine 
they ſhould prefer new cuſtoms and methods which they 
have no ſhare. in, from which they have nothing to hope, 
which young men have invented, and in their turn get by 
them ſuch great advantages over the old? 

Joo much negligence, as well as too much nicety in 
dreſſing, encreaſes old mens wrinkles, and makes them 
look older. 

An old man is proud, diſdainſul and troubleſome, if he 
has not a great deal of ſenſe. 

An old man who has lived at court, and has good 
ſenſe, and a faithful memory, is an ineſtimable treaſure ; 
he is full of tranſactions and maxims ; in him one may 
find the hiſtory of the age, adorned with a great many cu- 
rious circumſtances, which we never met with in our read- 
ing; from him we may learn ſuch rules for our conduct 
and manners, that are to be depended on, being founded 
on experience. 

Young men, by reaſon of their paſſions and amuſe- 
ments, are fitter for ſolitude than old men. 

Phidippus, old as he is, is very nice and effeminate, 
even to little delicacies; he eats, drinks, ſleeps, and 
plays by art.; he ſcrupulouſly obſerves the leaſt rules he 
has preſcribed himſelf, which tend to the eaſe of his 
perſon ; a miſtreſs would not tempt him to break them, 
if his regularity allowed of a miſtreſs; he is almoſt 
overwhelmed with ſuperfluities, which cuſtom has at 
laſt rendered neceſſary for him; he does all he can to. 
keep himſelf alive, and employs the remains of his life 
in making its loſs more grievous ; imagine then if he is 
not afraid enough of dying. 

Gnatho lives for nobody but himſelf, and the reſt of 
the world are to him, as if they were not in being: Not 
ſatisfied in taking the firſt ſeat at the table, he alone fills 
the place of two ether men; he forgets the dinner is 
provided for him and all the company, he makes himſelf 
maſter of the diſh, and looks on each ſervice as his own; 
he never fixes himſelf to one ſort of meat, he tries * 
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taites all, no hands are ſeen on the table .but his, he 
rurns about the diſhes, manages the meat, tears it to 
pieces, and if the gueſts will dine, it muſt be on his 
leavings: He never ſpares any of his naſty cuſtoms, 
enough to ſpoil the ſtomachs of fuch as are moſt hungry ; 
you ſee the gravy and the ſauce run over his beard and 
chin; if he takes part of a ragout out of a diſh, he ſpills 
it by the way on other diſhes, on the cloth, and you may 
diſtinguiſh his plate by the tracks he makes to it; he eats 
with a great deal of buſtle and noiſe, rolls his eyes, and 
uſes the table as if it were a manger, he picks his teeth, 
and continues eating; he thinks himſelf always at home, 
and behaves himſelf at a play, as if he were in his bed- 
chamber; when he rides in a coach, it _ _—— 
forward, he grows pale and ſwoons if he is ſet back- 
ward; when he travels, he gets firſt to the inn, chuſes 
the beſt chamber and bed for himſelf ; his own and other 


men's ſervants run about on his occaſions; baggage and equi- 


page, every thing is his he lays his hands on; he troubles 
every one, troubles himſelf tor none, pities none, knows 
no evils but his own, his ſpleen and choler ; weeps for 
nobody's death, and fears nobody's but his own, and to 
fave himſelf, would willingly conſent to the extirpation of 
mankind. ; 

Clito never had but two things to do in his life, to 
dine at noon and ſup at night; he ſeems only born for 
digeſtion, his whole life is but one entertainment, he is 
always talking of the courſes which were ſerved up at his 
laſt meal, how many ſoups there were, what ſort, what 
roaſt-meat, what dainties ; he never forgets the diſhes that 
made the ſecond courſe ; he remembers the ſeveral fruits 
and different kinds of ſweetmeats; all the wines, and 
every fort of liquor that was drank ; he is perfectly well 
verſed in the language of the kitchen, and would make 
one defire to eat at a good table, provided he were not to 
be there; he has ſo ſure a palate, that he cannot be im- 
- poſed upon, and therefore is never expoſed to the diſmal 
inconvenience of making a had dinner, eating a bad ra- 
gout, or drinking indifferent wine. He is, in ſhort, a 
perſon admirable in his way, who has brought the art of 
feeding well to the higheſt perfection, and it is to be rs 
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ed we ſhall never ſee his fellow, who will eat ſo much, and 


ſo nicely as he did; he is the judge of good bits, and 
it would be criminal to like any which he did not ap- 
prove. But he is no mote, he was to the laſt gaſp car- 
ried to the table; he eat in his late minutes, he eats 
where-ever he is, and ſhould he riſe again from the grave, 
it would be only to eat. 

Ruſfſinus begins to turn grey, but he is healthy; his 
colour and quick eye promite him at leaſt twenty years 
more; he 1s gay, jolly, familiar and indifferent ; he 
laughs heartily, aloud, and fears nothing; he is content 
with himſelf and what belongs to him; he 13 fatisfied 
with his little fortune, calls himſelf happy. Some time 
ſince his only ſon died, who was the hopes of the fami- 
ly, and might have been its honour ; he referred weep- 


ing to others, ſaid, My ſon is dead, it will be the death 


of his mother, and was comforted. He has no paſſions, 
no friends nor enemies, nobody troubles him, all the 
world agrees with him, every thing ſuits him, he talks 
to thoſe he never ſaw before, with the ſame liberty and con- 
dence, as to thoſe he calls his old friends; he tells them 
preſently all his ſtories and puns ; he is accoſted, for- 
ſaken; he takes no notice of it, but the tale he began to 
one, he finiſhes to another that comes after him. 

N. . . . is leſs worn out with age than diſeaſe, the 
poor gentleman is but threeſcore and eight, but alas! 
he has the gout and pravel, looks meagre, and has all 
the ſymptoms of decay ; he marles his lands, and reckons 
that he muſt not dung them theſe fifteen years; he plants 
a young wood, and hopes, that in leſs than twenty 
years, it will be a good ſhade for him. He builds a 
ſtone houſe, makes its corners firm with iron plates, 
and coughing, aſſures you, in a weak languiſhing tone, 
that it will laſt for ever; he walks all the day long ſup- 
ported by his valets, among his maſons and carpenters ; 
he ſhews his friends what he has done, and tells them 
what he deſigns to do : He does not build for his chil- 
dren, for he has none, nor for his heirs, they are mean 
perſons, and he long ſince quarrelled with thein. It is 
tor himſelf only, who muſt expire to-morrow. 

Antagoras- 
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Antagoras has a trivial and popular phiz: It isas well 
known to the mob &s the pariſh beadle's: Every morning 
he runs up and down the courts of juſtice, and every 
evening walks the ſtreets and ſquares, as if he had every 
where a cauſe on foot: He has been a petty-fogger theſe 
forty years, always nearer the end of his lite than of 
his buſineſs: There has not been a troubleſome ſuit de- 
pending ſince he put on the gown, but he has had a hand 
m it; his name becomes the ſollicitor's mouth, and 
agrees as well with plaintiff and defendant, as the ſub- 
ſtantive with the adjective. He is every body's. kinſman, 
and every one's enemy ; there is ſcarce a family but has 
ſome quarrel with him, or he with them: He is perpe- 
tually in commiſſions of bankrupt or ſtatutes, always 
puiting judgments in execution, and ſcattering writs: 
Some leiſure minutes he finds for a few private viſits, 
where he- talks of brie's, trials, and falſe news: You 
leave him one hour at one end of the town, and find 
kim the next at another: If perhaps he has been there 
before you, you will hear of him by the lies he has left 
behind him: If any body has occaſion to wait on a 
judge at his chamber, they are ſure to meet Antagoras 
there, whoſe affairs muſt be firſt expedited, or neither 
they, nor the judge will have any peace with him. 

Some men live all their lite, oppofing ſome, and in- 
juring others, and die at laſt, worn out with age, after 
having cauſed as many evils as they ſuffered. 

There muſt, J confeſs, be judgments, ſeizures, pri- 


ſons, and executions: But juſtice and law apart, it is 


always: ſtrange to me, when 1 conſider with what violence 


and fury men act towards one another. 


We meet with certain wild animals, male and female, 


ſpread over the country: They are black and tanned, 


united to the earth, which they are always digging and 
turning up and down with an unwearied reſolution ; they 
have ſomething like an articulate voice, and when they 
ſtand on their feet they diſcover a man- like face, and in- 
deed are men; at night they retire into their burrows, 
where they live on brown bread, water, roots, and herbs: 
They ſpare other men the trouble of ſowing, labouring, 
and reaping for their maintenance, and deferve, oe 
wou 
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would think, that they ſhould not want the bread they 
themſelves fow. ; 
Don Fernando in his province lives lazy, is ignorant, 


quarrelſome, knaviih, intemperate and impertinent, draws 


his ſword againſt his neighbours, and expoſes his life for 
nothing; he kills men for trifles, and muſt expect to be 


killed himſelf for as little reaſon. 


A country nobleman, uſeleſs to his nation, family, or 
himſelf, oftentimes without houſe, cloaths, or the leaſt 
merit, telle you ten times a day that he's a gentleman, 
deſpiſes citizens and tradeſmen, ſpends his time among 
parchments and old titles, which he would not part with 
tor a chancellor's mace, 

Power, favours, genius, 1iches, dignity, nobility, 
force, induſtry, capacity, virtue, love, weakneſs, ſtu- 
pidity, poverty, impotence, villenage and ſervility, min- 
gle one with another in a thouſand various manners, and 
compound one for the other in ſeveral ſubjects, and this 
agreement makes the harmony we find in different qua- 
licies and conditions. When people know each others 
ſtrength and weakneſs, they act reciprocally as they be- 
lieve it their duty; they know their equals, underſtand 


the reſpect they owe their ſuperiors, and what others 


owe them, from whence proceed familiarity, deference, 
pride and contempt : This is the reaſon which induces 
men, in places of concourſe and public meeting, to be 
willing to avoid ſome, and court others; they are proud 
of ſome, and aſhamed of others: This is the reaſon 
why the very perfon who complimented you, with whom 
you are deſirous to converſe, thinks you troubleſome and 
quits you; the ſame perhaps finds the next ſtep the 
treatment he gave; the ſame perſon that bluſhes to meet 


a man, another bluſhes to meet; the ſame perſon who 


diſdains here, is diſdained there; it is common enough 
too for the people to deſpiſe ſuch as deſpiſe them. 
Miterable diſpoſition 1 ſince then it is certain, that what 
we gain on one fide, we loſe on another; ſhould not we 
do better, if we even renounced all manner cf pride and 
haughtineſs, which ſo little agree wich human ſrailties, 
and reſolved among ourſelves, to treat each other with 
mutual goodneſs, by which means we ſhou!d at once 

gain 
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gain two mighty advantages, never to be mortified our- 
iclves, and never to mortify others. 

Inſtead of being fiighted or aſhamed at the title of 
Philoſophers, every body ought to have a good know- 
ledge in philoſophy: It agrees with every one; its prac- 
tice is uſeful to people of all ages, ſexes and conditions; 
it comforts us for others happineffes, and for the advance- 
ment of ſuch as think do not deſerve it ; for our own 
misſortunes, the declenſion of our eſtate and beauty; it 
arms us againſt poverty, age, ſickneſs and death, againſt 
fools and buffoons; it will help us to live well without 
a wife, or to make her tolerable if we have one. 

Men are one hour overjoyed with little accidents, and 
overcome with grief the next for the leaſt diſappoint- 
ments; nothing is more unequal and incoherent than 
ſuch ſudden revolutions in men's hearts and minds. This 
would be prevented, if we ſet a true value on the things 
of this world. 

It is as difficult to find a vain man who believes him- 
ſelf happy enough, as a modeſt man who believes him- 
{elf too unhappy. f 

When I look on princes or their miniſters fortune, 
Jam always prevented from thinking myſelf unhappy, 
by conſidering at the fame time the fate of the plough- 
man, ſoldier and maſon. 

There is but one real misfortune that can beſal a man, 
and that is to find himſelf in a fault, or to have any 
thing to reproach himſelf with. 

Men are generally more capable of great endeavours 
to obtain their ends, than of a long perſeverance: . Their 
lazineſs and inconſtancy, rob them of the fruits of the 
beſt beginnings ; they are overtaken by ſuch as they left 
behind them, ſuch as marched perhaps ſlowly, but with 
a conſtant refolution. 

[ dare affirm, that men know better how to take good 
meaſures than how to purſue them, or to reſolve on 
what they muſt ſay and do, than to do and ſay what they 
ouzht: A man promiſes. himſelf, that in fuch an affair, 
which he is to negotiate, he will keep a certain ſecret, 
and afterwards either through paſſion, intemperance of 


tongue, 
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tongue, or warmth of converſation, it is the firſt thing 
which eſcapes him. 

Men act very negligently in what is their duty, but 
they think it meritorious, or rather it pleaſes their vanity 
to buſy themſelves about ſuch things as do not belong to 
them, nor ſuit with their condition and character. 

When a man puts on a character which he is a ſtran- 
ger to, there is as much difference between what he ap- 
pears, and what he is really in himſelf, as there is be- 
tween a vizard and a face. 

Telephus has wit, but ten times leſs, if it is rightly 
caſt up, than he preſumes he has. It is neceilary 
then in every thing he fays, does, meditates and 
projects, that he ſhould have ten times as much wit as 
he has: Thus he never acts according to the meaſure of 
his parts and capacity. And this reaſoning I am ſure is 
juſt: He is limited within certain bounds, which he 
ought not to paſs, but he leaps over them, gets out of 
his tphere, and though he perceives his own weakneſs, 
always diſcovers it by pretending molt to what he leaſt 
underſtands. He talks moit about what he knows no- 
thing or but very little of; attempts things above his 
power, and aims at what is too much for him: If he 
does ſomething, of what kind ſoever, to a degree of 
perfection, he judges of hiniſelf by that ; what he has 
in him good and commendable, is obſc: ved | by his aiteQ- 
ing ſomething great and wonderful; we can eafily fee 
what he is not, but we mult ſtrive to find out what he is. 
He is a man Who never meaſures his ability, who knows 
nothing of himſelf, cannot tell his own character, but al- 
ways takes on him one which does not belong to him. 

The greateſt wits have their ebbings and flowings, 
they are ſometimes out of humour. If they are wile, 
they will then talk little, and ceaſe writing; they will 
not then endeavour to pleaſe: Should a man ſing when 
he has a cold? Should he not ra: her wait till he re- 
covers his voice ? 

A blockhead is a meer machine; he moves by ſprings 
and weights, which turn him always in-one manner, 
and keep him in an equality; he is uniform, he never 
alters his figure, if you have ſcen him once, you have 
teen him as he ever was: He is as fixed and ſettled by 
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whiſtles. I may venture to ſay he acts according to his 
ſpecies, what you ſee leaſt is his ſoul, that never acts, is 
never exercited, but always at reſt. 

A blockhead never dies; or if, according to our man- 
ner of ſpeaking, he muſt once die, I may Jawiuliy ſay 


he gets by it, and that in the moment when others die, 


he begins to live; his foul then thinks, reaſons, infers, 
concludes, judges, foreſees, and does every thing ſhe 
never did before; ſhe finds herſelf diſingaged from a 
lump of fleſh where ſhe ſeemed to be buried without 
function, motion, or any thing becoming her dignity. 
She bluſhed to ſee herſelf lodged in ſuch a body, ard ſo 
long confined to ſuch brutiſh and imperfect organs; 
aſhamed that ſhe could produce nothing but a blockhead 
or a fool. She now is equal to the greateſt of thoſe 


ſouls who animated the bodies of the moſt famous men, 


and informed the men of wit. The foul of Alain is not 
diſtinguiſhed from the great Conde's;Richelieu's, Paſchal s 


or Lingende's. 


A talfe delicacy in familiar actions, in manners or 
conduct, is not ſo called becaule it is feigned, but becauſe 
It is exerciſed in little things, which do not deſerve it. 
On the contrary, a falſe delicacy in a man's taſte and 
con2itution, is only ſo when it is feigned and affected. 
Emilia cries out with all ber might it her coach jerks, 
ſhe ſcreams at the danger which ſhe does not fear; ano- 


ther nicely turns pale at the fight of a mouſe; a third is 


fond of violets, and ſwoons at a tuberoſe. 

Who can promiſe himſelf to content mankind ? Let 
not the prince, though ever ſo great and good, pretend 
to it. Let him concern himſcif about their pleaſures, let 
him truſt them with his ſecrets, admit them into thoſe 

laces, the bare fight of which is a noble ſpeQacle ; let 
bins altetwards ſnew them a thouſand other fights to di- 
vert them, ſet their inventions at work, order concerts 
and feaſts, and allow them all the liberty they could de- 
fire; let him aſſociate with them in their amuſements, 
let the great man become loving, or the hero humane 
and frœe, it would not be enough. Men are tired in the 
end, with the very things that charmed them in the be- 
ginning; 
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ginning; they would forſake the table of the Gods: 
Near would in time become inſipid: Vanity. and & 
wretched delicacy would tempt them to criticize on the 
moſt perfect things; their taſte, if we will believe them, 
is above all that we can do to ſatisfy it; a royal expence 
would be unſucceſsful; malice prompts them to do what 
they can to leffen the joy, which others may have 1n 
contenting them. Theſe very people, who «re common- 
ly fo civil and complaiſant, can ſometimes forget them- 
ſelves, and one would not think they were the ſame per- 
tons, for we then ſee a true man even in a ceurtier. 

Affectation in geſture, ſpeech or manners, is ſre- 
quently the product of idleneſs or indifference ; much 
buſineſs, and an application to ſerious affairs, obiige a 
man to keep to nature. 

Men have no certain characters; or if they have any, 
they have none which they always purſue, which never 
change, and by which they may be known: They are 
impatient in being always the fame, in perſevering either 
in virtue or vice. If they ſometimes leave one virtue 
for another, they are more often diſguſted with one vice 
for the fake of another: They have ſeveral contrary 
pallions” and weakneſſes: Extreams are more eaſy to 
them, than regular and natural conduct; eneaues to mo- 
deration, exceilive in all things, in good as well as evil, 
and when they cannot {upport, they eaſe themſelves b 
changing. Adraſtus was ſo great a libertine, and ſo 
debauched, that it had been difficult for him to appear 
devout, and have followed the faſhion ; but it would have 
coſt him much more to have been honeſt. 

Whence comes it that fome people hear the greateſt 
diſaſters with ſcorn and indifference, and are always ſo 
cholecic on the leaſt inconveniencies. Certainly this fort 
of conduct is not virtue; for virtue is equal, and never 
does any thing that it ought not to do. It is a vice then, 
and nothing elſe but vanity, that never awakens and 
rouzes herfelf, but at thoſe events which make a noiſe 
in the world, but neglects herſelf in the reſt. 

We ſeldom repent talking too little, but very often 
talking too much; a common and trivial maxim, which 


every body knows, and nobody practiſes. 
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We are revenged on ourſelves, and give our enemic3 
too much advantage over us, when we fay things of them 
which are not true, and lye to reproach them. 

Tf men could bluſh at their own actions, how many 
ſins, public and private would they fave by it! 

If tome men are not ſo honeſt as they might have been, 
the fault is in their education. 

Some men have juſt ſenſe enough to make them 

rudent. 

Ferulas and rods are for children, and crowns, ſcep- 
ters, furrs, ſwords, maces, caps and hoods for mem 
Reaſon and juſtice, without their ornaments, would nei- 
ther perſuade nor deter. Men are more led by their 
eyes and ears, than their underſtandings. 

T imon the man-hater's foul, may be wild and auſtere, 
but he is outwardly civil and ceremonious, he ſeldom 
ſnuns, or frowns on any man: On the contrary, he treats 
them deceatly and honourably, but he takes care not to 
give them any cauſe to be familiar; he would know them 
as little as poſſible, and like a lady in her vifits, is very 
cautious not to make any one his friend. 

Reaſon is ever allied to truth; we come at it but by 
one way, and have a "thouſand to miſs. The ſtudy of 
wiſdom is not fo extenſive as that one could make of 
coxcombs and the impertinent: He wha has ſeen none 
but polite and reaſonable men, either knows not man- 
kind, or knows them only by halves: Whatever variety 
be finds in conſtitution or manners, converſation and po- 
liteneſs produce the ſame appearances, and make men 
reſemble each other by ſome outward civilities, which 
pleaſe, and which being common to all, make us believe 
that they have the like affinity and relation in other things: 
He, on the contrary, who mingles himſelf with the peo- 
ple, or retires into the country, if he has eyes, makes 

reſently ſtrange diſcoveries, ſees things perfectly new ta 
Brag which he never thought the leaſt of before; he in- 
creaſes his knowledge of humanity by continual expe- 
riences, and calculates by how many dilferent ways men 
may be intolerable. 

After having maturely conſ dered mankind, and found 
out their falſe thoughts, opinions, incliaations and affec- 

| | tions, 
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tions, we are forced to own, that obſtinacy is more pre- 
judicial to them than inconveniency. 

How many weak, elfeminate, indifferent ſouls are 
there, who have not very great deſeQts, and yet are good 
ſubjects for ſatire, What variety of ridiculouſnets 13 
ſpread over the whole human race, yet by its fingularity 
is of no conſequence, and uſeleſs for inſtruction or mo- 
rality: Theſe are particular vices, which are not conta- 
gious, and are more perſonal than human. 


* „ * . 
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Or JUDGMENTS. 


Nut more nearly reſembles a lively conviction 
than an obſtinate conceit ; whence proceed parties, 
cabals and hereſies. | 

We think not always conſtantly on the ſame ſubject: 
conceit and diſguſt follow one another very cloſely. 

Great things aſtoniſh us, and ſmall diſhearten: Cuſtom 
makes both familiar. 

Two contrarieties equally affect us, cuſtom and no- 


3 
| here is nothing ſo mean, and ſo like the vulgar, as 


to talk much in the praiſe of thoſe very perſons, of whom 
we thought indifferently before their promotion. 

A prince's favour neither excludes nor includes merit. 

It is ſurprizing, that with all the pride which puffs us 
up, and the vaſt opinion we have of our own judgment, 
we neglect to make uſe of it when we ſpeak of other 
people's merit: the common vogue, popular favour, or 
the prince's fancy, bear us down like a torrent: We extol 
what is praiſed more than what deſerves praiſe. 

I doubt whether any thing is approved and praiſed v itli 
ſo much difficulty, as what deſerves moſt to be praiſed 
and approved ; and whether virtue, merit, beauty, good 
actions, and the beſt writings, have a more natural and 
ſure effect than envy, jealouſy, ar antipathy. It is not 
of a ſaint that a Devote. ſpeaks well of, but of a brother 
Dewoate: If a handſome woman allows gnother's beauty, 
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vou may rationally conclude ſhe excels in what ſhe ap- 
proves ; or if a poet praiſes another's verſes, it is an even 
wager they are ſlizht and frivolous. 

Men have much ado to like one another; they have 
but a weak inclination to approve reciprocally of the 
actions, conduct, thoughts and expreſſions of others; 
nothiag pleaſes, nothing contents ; they ſubſtitute in the 
place of what others either recite, ſpeak or write, 
what they ſhould have done in ſuch a conjuncture, 


what they think or have written upon ſuch a ſubject, 


and are fo full cf their own ideas, that they have no 
room for another's. 

'The generality of men are fo inclined to irregularity 
and trifling, and the world is fo full of examples, either 
pernicious or ridiculous, that J ſhould be apt to believe 
iingularity, could it keep its bounds, would come very 
near to right reaſon and a juſt conduct. 

We muſt do like other men, a dangerous maxim, 
which for the moſt part fignifies we muſt do ill; if you 
ſpeak not of things purely exterior, and of no conſe- 
quence, but what depends on cuſtom, faſhion or de- 
Cency. 

If men were not more like bears and panthers than 
men ; if they were equitable, if they were juſt to them- 
telves and others, what would become of Jaw, the text, 
and the prodigious commentaries that are made on it? 
Where would you find the plaintiff and defendant, and 
21] that you call juſtice? 'To what would even they be 
reduced who owe all their livelihood and grandeur to the 
authority that they have given the laws? If men were honeit 
and impartial, vwhither would the quarrels of the ſchools 
and bar vaniſh? If they were temperate, chaſte and mo- 
derate, what occaſion for the unintelligible jargon of 
phyſick, which is a golden mine to ſuch who take upon 
thein to ſpeak it? O lawyers, doQors and apothe- 
caries, what a fall would you have, could we all become 
wiie! 

How many great men in the different. exerciſes of 
peace and war ſaould we have loſt} To what point of 
refined perfection are ſeveral arts and ſciences brought, 


which are not neceſſary, and were introduced into the 


world 
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world only as remedies to thoſe evils, to which injuſtice 
gave the original ! 

How many things are there ſince Varro, of which 
Varro was ignorant! What, would not ſuch a knowledge 
as that of Plato and Socrates ſuffice us? 

Jo hear praiſe and diſpraiſe on a ſermon, a piece of 
muſic, or a picture; and upon the very fame ſubject to 
be entertained with quite oppoſite ſentiments, is what 
makes me freely conclude we may ſafely publ:ſh any 
thing, good or bad; for the good pleaſes tome, the bad 
others, and the worſt has its admirers. 

The phœnix of ſinging poetty roſe out of his own 
aſhes, and in one and the fame day, ſaw both the difio- 
lution and reſurrection of his reputation; and that fame 
intaliible judge, who is ever ſo obſtinate (I mean the 
public) changed upon his account, and eicher did deceive, 
or was deceived. He that would ſay that Druznaut is an 
i poet, would ſpeak almoſt as improperiy, as he that 
{aid formerly he was a good one. 

Chapelian was rich, Corneille was not; La Pucelle 
and Rodoguenc merited each a different fate; ſo it has 
always been a queſtion, why in this or that profeſſion, 
one has made his fortune, and another miſſed. For the 
reaſon of this, mankind muſt inform themſelves from 

. . . = 
conjunctures of their affairs, either of their pleaſure, 
health or life, make them often leave the beſt, and chuſe 
the worſt. 

The chatacter of a comedian was infamous amongſt 
the Romans, but with the Greeks honourable : What is 
it with us? We think of them like the Romans, and live 
with them like the Greeks. 

It was ſukcient for Bathyllus to he an univerſal mimic, 
to be courted by the Roman ladies; for Rho to dance on 
the theatre, or for Roſcia and Nerina to ling in a chorus, 
to engage a croud of lovers. Vanity and impudence, 
the conſequences of too great a power, made the Romans 
loſe the guſt there is in ſecret p:eaſures ; they were fond 
of acting their loves upon the publie ſtage ; they had no 


jealouſy of the amphitheatre, nor of ſharing the charms 


of their miſtreſſes with the muliiiude ; their ſatisfaRion 
| K 5 | lay 
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lay in ſhewing they loved not a beauty, or a good actreſs, 
but an actreſs. 

Nothing diſcovers better what diſpoſition men have to 
knowledge and learning, and how profitable they eſteem 
them to the publick, than the price which is ſet on them, 
and the idea they have formed of thoſe who have taken 
the pains to improve them. There is no art ſo mechanick 
and mean, that has not a quicker and ſurer way to riches. 
"The comedian lolling in his coach, beſpatters the very 
face of Corneille walking afoot, With many people, 
knowledge and pedantry are ſynonimous. 

Otten when the rich man ſpeaks, and ſpeaks of learning, 
the learned man muſt be ſilent, liſten and applaud ; at 
leaſt if he would paſs for one of ſome learning. 

There is a fort of courage to be uſed amòôòngſt men 
of ſome humours, to ſupport the ſcandal of being learned : 
You find there an eftabliſhed opinion againſt learning ; 
they know not the world, fay they, nor how to live, 
neither have they any genius for ſociety ; and ſo they ſend 
them back to their cloſet and their books. As ignorance 
| Is an eaſy condition, which coſts but little pains, moſt of 
the world follow it, and they form ſuch a numerous 
party, in court, city and country, that the learned can- 
not bear head againſt them. If they alledge in their favour 
the names of Efire, Harlay, 29 75 Seguier, Mon- 
zauſier, Wardes, Chewreuſe, Nowion, La Moignon, 
Scudery, Peliſſon, and of many other Perſons equally, 
Jearned and poiite ; nay, if they dare cite the great names 
of Chartres, Conde, Canti, Bourbon, Maine, Vendome, 
as princes that knew how to join the higheft knowledge to 
the Grecian and Roman politeneſs, they will not fail 
to tell them theſe are ſingular examples; if then they 
have recourſe to folid reaſons, alas! they are too feeble 
to ſtand againſt the publick vote: However, it ſeems 
Juſt, that the public kx ſhould be fomewhat more wary in 
giving a deciſive judgment, and ſhould at leaſt take the 
Pains to queſtion, whether that mind that has made ſo 
great a progreſs in knowledge, as to be capable of think- 
ing, judging, ſpeaking and writing well, could not, if it 
gave itſelf the trouble, be when it p'eas'd polite, 

A man with a little trouble may perfeQly refine his 

manners, 
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manners, but there is much more required to poliſh his 
mind. 

Such a one is learned, ſays the politician, conſe- 
quently no man of buſizeſs, I would not truft him with 
the management of my wardrobe ; and he is to be ſure 
in the right: Oſſat, Aimenes, Richelieu, were learned, 
were they men of ability? Did they paſs for good mi- 
niſters? He underſtands Greek, ſays the ſtates-man, he 
is a philoſopher. At that rate an Athenian fiuiterer 
was a philoſopher, for he underſtood Greek: what a 
whimſey, what a folly was it in the great, the wiſe and 
judicious Antonine, to fay, that the people would then 
be happy, when the emperor philaſophiged, or a philo- 
ſoßhen came to the empire. 

Languages are no more. than -the keys of ſciences. 
He that deſpiſes the one, flights the other: It is of ng 
importance, waether languages are antient or modern, 
dead or living ; but whether they are barbarous or polite; 
whether the Books they afford us are good or bad. Sup- 
poſe the French ſhould meet with the fortune of the Gree# 
or Roman tongues z ſhould he be thought a pecant that 
ſhould. read Moliere or La Fontaine ſome ages after it 
ceaſed to be commonly ſpoken ? 

If I talk of Euripilus, you fay he is a wit; you 
alſo call him a carpenter that lays a floor, and he that 
builds a wall a bricklayer: But I would aſk you where 
does this tradeſman follow his trade, what fign ha 
his ſhop, and by what marks ſhall we know him, what 
are his tools, a hatchet or a chiſſel? where does he 
work, where does he expoſe it to ſale? An artificer 
ſets up for an artiſicer; docs Euripilus ſet up for a wit? 
If he does he is a coxcomb, a vile mechanick wretch, 
who has neither wit, nor any thing that is agreeable, and 
is incapable of a ſerious thought; but if he pretends to 
nothing, I will take him for a wiſe and ingenious man : 
Why therefore would you call this pedant, or that ill 
poet a polite man? Do you believe of yourſelf that you 
have no wit? If you have any, without dpubt, it is 
that which 1s tine and agrecable, yet ſhould a man call 
you a wit, would you not take it for an affront : Ho w- 


ever, I will give you leave to call Euripily; fo, let the 


irony 
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irony paſs upon fools and men of no judgment, as 
ignorant wretches pride themſelves in thoſe defects, which 
they find in others, and cannot diſcover in themſelves. 
Speak no more to me of pen, ink or paper; no 
more of ſtyle, printer or preſs: Do not venture to tell 
me any more, Antiſthenes you write well, proceed, 
what ſhall we never ſee a piece of yours in folio? Treat 
of all the virtues and vices in one work, well purſued, 
methodical, without end, (and they ſhould add) with- 
out ſale too. I renounce every thing that either was, is, 
or ever will be a book. The fight of a cat throws Be- 
ryllus into a ſwoon, and a book me. Am I better fed, 
or finer cloathed, has my chamber a more pleaſant ſitu- 
ation, or do I enjoy my eaſe more after having been 
expoſed to ſale theſe twenty years? You ſay I have a 
great name and reputation, ſay rather I am ſtocked with 
unprofitable wind ; have I one grain of that metal that 
produces all things? the vile lawyer enlarges his bill, 
and will be paid thoſe charges which he never expended, 
and has for his ſon-in-law a c.-.nt or a judge. A lacquey 
is made a commiſſioner, and in a little time becomes richer 
than his maſter, then ſoon ſcorning his mean character, 
buys a title with his money. B..... enriches himſelf 
by a puppet ſhew. B. B. by ſelling water in 
bottles. A mountebank foots it to town with his wallet 
at his back, not able to defray his charges, and goes from 
thence in his coach and ſix. Mercury is Mercury, and 
nothing more, and gold not being ſufficient to pay for his 
thoughts and intrigues, they reward him with favour and 
diſtinction. Not to ſpeak of any thing but lawtul gains, 
you pay a gardiner for his ſkill, and the workman for bis 
time and labour; do you pay an author for his thoughts 
and writings ? If his ſenſe is good, do you pay him large- 
ly? Does he inrich or ennoble himſelf by thinking or 


writing well? Men muſt be cloathed and ſhaved, have 


houſes that muſt have doors to ſhut cloſe ; but is it neceſ- 
ſary they ſhould be inſtructed? It were folly, ſimplicity 
and weakneſs, continues Antiſthenes, to ſet up again for 
an author or philoſopher ; could I have a profitable em- 
p'oyment, which would enable me to lend my friend, 


and give to thoſe that can never return, to write for ſport 
or 
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or idleneſs, as Tytyrus plaid or whiftled upon his flute, 


(this or nothing) I would write on the ſame terms, and 
eaſily give way to the violence of thoſe who take me by 
the throat, and cry out, you ſhall write. They ſhould 
then read for the title of my book ; Of things Beautiful 
and Good, of Truth, of Ideas, of firſt Principles, by 
Antiſthenes the Fiſhmonger. 


If ambaſſadors of foreign princes. were apes who had 


learned to walk on their hind legs, and co make themſelves 
underſtood by interpreters, we could not have a greater 
ſurprize than what the juſtneſs of the anſwers of ſuch as 
are ſent us, and the ingenuity which ſometimes appears 
in theirldiſcourſe, gives us: Our prepoſſeſſion in favour of 
our country, joined to the pride of our nation, makes us 
forget that reaſon belongs to all climates, and juſt thoughts 
to all places where there are men: We do not love to be 
ſo treated by thoſe we call Barbarians ; if amongſt us 
there 1s any barbarity, it is being amazed at the hearing 
other people reaſon like ourſelves. 

All ſtrangers are not Barbarians,. nor are our country- 


men all civilized ; in like manner all the country is not- 


wild, nor all the city polite: There is in Europe a certain 
place, part of a fea province in a great kingdom, whoſe 
huſbandmen are ſoft and affable, and their burgeſſes and 


' magiſtrates rude, and of an hereditary ruſticity. 


With a language ſo pure, ſuch nicety of habit, man- 
ners ſo cultivated, ſuch good laws and white complexions, 
we are Barbarians to ſome ſort of people. 

If we ſhould hear it reported of the Eaſtern people, 
how they ordinarily drink a liquor that flies up into the 
head, makes them mad, and forces rhem to vomit, we 
ſhould be apt to ſay, this is very Barbarous. 

This biſhop comes no more to court, lives retired, is 
no more to be ſeen with women; plays not, makes not 
one at feaſts and ſhews, is no man at cabal, nor has the 
ſpirit of intrigue, but is always in his dioceſe, where he 
makes his continual reſidence, and thinks of nothing but 
inſtructing his people by diſcourſe, and edifying them by 
his example ; conſumes his riches in charity, and his body 
in penance, is an lmitator both of the zcal and piety 0 
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the apoſtles. Times are changed, and he is threatened 
in this reign with a more eminent title. 

May we not ſignify to certain people of a ſerious 
profeſſion, to ſay no more, that they are not obliged 
to make the world talk of their gaming, ſinging, and 
playing the buffoon like other men, and that to fee 
them ſo jocular and communicative, one would not be- 
lieve they were elſewhere ſo ſolemn and rigid? May 
we not preſume to intimate, that thereby they offend 
againſt politeneſs, upon which they value themſelves? 
Politeneſs modifies and conforms the outward demeanor 
to conditions, avoiding all contraſt, and never ſhewins 
the ſame man under ſuch different ſhapes, as make hint 
a groteſque compound, a fantaſtical zany. 

We ought not to judge of men as of a picture or 
ſtatue, at firſt ſight; there is an inſide, a heart to 


be ſearched: The veil of modeſty covers merit, and 


the maſk of hypocriſy diſguiſes malignity ; few there 
are, whofe diſcernment authorifes them to paſs ſen» 
tence ; it is but gradually, and perhaps then compelled 
by time and circumſtances, that complete virtue or ab- 
ſolute vice come at laſt to ſhew themſelves in all their 
colours. 
« . . . He ſaid that wit, in that beautiful. lady, was 
a diamond ſet to the beſt advantage, (and con- 
tinuing to ſpeak of her) all who talk of her (added he) 
find ſomething in her wit ſo rational and poignant, that 
they can hardly diſtinguiſh their admiration from love 
with all the qualities adapted to a perfect friendſhip, 
ſhe has wherewith to make other impreſſions: Too 
looming and beautiful not to pleaſe, but too modeſt to 
affect it, ſhe eſteems men only for their merit, and be- 
lieves ſhe has only friends: Her vivacity and ſentiments 
ſurprize and charm ; and, though ſhe perſectly under- 
ſtands the delicacies and fineſſes of converſation, ſome- 
times makes ſuch happy fallies, as, among other plea- 
ſures which they give, always diſpenſe with a reply. 
She talks with you, like one who is unlearned, who 
- ſeems to doubt, and wants to be informed, and hearkens 
to you like one who knows a great deal, ſets a tree 
value on what you ſay, and who will not let any thing 
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of your converſation be loſt. Far from affecting a ſhew 
of wit by conttadictions, or imitating Elvira, who had 
rather be thought ſinart, than ſolid and diſcreet, ſhe 
adopts your thoughts, and, as her own, enlarges on 
. them, embelliſhes them, and makes you extremely 
pleaſed with yourſelf, that you thought ſo well, and 
« ſpoke ſo much better than you yourſelf believed you 
did. She deſpiſes oſtentation, and, in ſpeaking or 
writing, never ſubſtitutes ornament inſtead of reaſon, 
perſuaded that the trueſt eloquence is ſimplicity: If ir 
is to ſerve any one; to engage your concurrence, leav- 
ing fine ſpeeches and politeneſs to Elvira, who makes 
uſe of them in all caſes, Artenice employs only ſince- 
rity, warmth, earneſtneſs, and perſuaſion. Her pre- 
dominant pleafures are in reading, and converſing 
with perſons of worth and reputation, and this not 
ſo much to be known to them, as to know them: 
We may prophetically commend her for the tran- 
ſcendent wiſdom which will one day certainly ſhine 


ſince having, with an unexceptionable conduct, better 
intentions and ſure principles, highly uſeful to thoſe, 
who, like her, are expoſed to complaiſance and flat- 
tery ; and being ſingular without rudeneſs, and indeed 


a little inclined to retirement; it is impoſſible ſhe can 


« want any thing but opportunities, or, as ſome would 
call it, a ſpacious theatre, for the diſplay of all her 
* endowments in their full luſtre.” 

A handſome woman, the more natural ſhe is, the 
more beautiful ; ſhe loſes nothing by being careleſs ; and 
without any other ornament than thoſe of her beauty and 
youth, an innocent grace ſhines in her face, animates 
every little action ſo much, that there would be leſs dan- 
ger to ſee her adorned with all the magnificence of dreſs, 
and art of faſhion. Thus an honeſt man is reſpected, 
independant of all that outward deportment, by which 
he would endeavour to make his perſon more grave, and 
his virtue more ſpecious: A demure look, a fingularity in 
babit, a flow ſtep, add nothing to probity, nor heighten 
merit; they rather adulterate its genuine openneſs, at lea. 
raiſe ſuſpicions to its prejudice. 

A ſtarched 


forth in her, and for all the merit of her ſuture days; 
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A ſtarched gravity becomes farcical, two extremes thus 
joining, whoſe center is dignity ;_ this is not gravity, but 
acting the part of a grave man: He that ſtudies to be ſo 
will never obtain it. Either gravity is natural, or there 
1s no fuch thing, and it is eaſier to deſcend from it, than 
aſcend to it. 

A man of parts and reputation, if he is peeviſh and 
auſtere, does more harm than good, frightens youth into 
an ill opinion of virtue, as too rigid in its rules, and too 
painful in its practice: If, on the contrary, he is free and 
chearful, he gives them a profitable leſſon, he teaches 
them that men may reconcile pleaſure and buſineſs, virtue 
and hilarity, and thus becomes an example they willingly 
follow. 

Phyſiognomy is not givea us for a rule to judge men 
by; it may ſerve us to give a gueſs at them. 

An ingenuous air in men is the ſame with regular fea- 
tures among women; it is the kind of beauty at which 


the moſt vain can aſpire. 


A man of eminent merit and talents, and who is con- 
feſſedly ſuch, is not ugly with the moſt irregular fea- 
tures; or if there is even a deformity, it makes no im- 


preſſion. 


How much art is there required to keep to nature! 
What time, what rules attention and exadneſs, to dance 


with the ſame freedom and grace as you walk, to ſing as 


you ſpeak, to ſpeak and expreſs yourſelf as you think, to 
give that ſpirit and force, that paſſion and energy to an 
harangue delivered publicly, with which we ſometimes 


aturally, and without meditation, animate our familiar . 


ſcenes! 
They who, without any previous knowledge of us, 


think amiſs of us, do us no harm; they attack not us, 


but the phantom of their own imagination. 


There are ſome lit'le decorums, and points of good- | 


manners, due to places, times, and perſons, which no 
wit would teach, but in which we imitate cuſtom with- 
out any trouble; to judge of men by their omiſſions or 


unpolitenefs in this kind, before they are acquainted With 


the ceremar.ial, is to paſs judgment on them by their nails, 
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or the curl of their hair; it is a judgment of which we 
ſhall ſoon find the error. 

Whether it is lawful to judge of men by a ſingle fault, 
is, with me, a queſtion; alſo, whether an extreme ne- 
cellity, a violent paſſion, or a ſudden impulſe can be 
drawn into a conſequence. 


The contrary to a report, either of affairs or perſons, 
1s often the truth. 

Without an exact attention to what we ſpeak, we are 
liable to ſay yes or no to the fame thing, or on the ſame 
perſon, in an hour's time; though this inconſiſtency is 
no more than the effect of an eaſy converit5le humour, 
naturally leading us not to contradict this man or that, 
though they talk of things quite oppoſitely. 

A partial man is expoſed to frequent mortifications, 
how can it be otherwiſe ? His favourites cannot be ever 
fortunate and wiſe, nor thoſe, whom he declares againſt, 
be always in fault or unhappy. This muſt diſconcert 
him, and put him out of countenance, either at his friend's 


errors, or at the proſperity or eondutt of thoſe whom he 
is known to deſpiſe. 


A man ſubject to be prepoſſeſſed, if he dares accept 
a place of authority, either eccleſiaſtical or ſecular, is a 
blind man that would paint, a dumb man that would 
preach, a deaf man that judges of ſymphony ; theſe are 
but weak reſemblances, and which imperfeQly expreſs 
the miſery of prepoſſeſſion: We ſhould add, that it is a 
deſperate malady, incurable and infectious, to all that 
approach the ſick perſon ; it makes us deſert our equals, 
interiors, relations, and friends, even our phyſician ; they 
are far from being cured, if they cannot be made to un- 
derſtand either their diſeaſe or their remedy, which would 
be, to hear, doubt, to inform themſelves, and to ſee into 
things, flatterers, cheats, and backbiters ; thoſe that never 
open their mouths but to lie, or for their own intereſt, are 
knaves in whom they confide, who make them ſwallow 
all they pleaſe ; it is they that poiſon and kill them. 

Deſcartes's rule, never to decide on the leaſt truth be- 
fore it is clearly and diſtinctly known, is conyenient 
and juſt, and ought to extend to the judgment we give of 
perſons. 


Nothing 
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Nothing better revenges the-ill judgment men make of 
our wit, actions, or manners, than the baſe and poor 
characters of thoſe they approve of. 

For the ſame reaſon that you. neglect a man of mezit, 
you admire a blockhead. 

A blockhead is one that has- not wit enough to be a 
coxcomb. a 

The coxcomb is the blockhead's man of merit. 

The impertinent is a forward coxcomb; the cox- 
comb wearies, tires, diſtaſtes, and diſguſts. Theimper- 
tinent diſguſts, irritates and offends; he begins where the 
other left off, - / 


The coxcomb is between the impertinent and the 


Vices come from the depravation of the heart; the 
defects of vice from conſtitution ; ridiculouſneſs from 
want of ſenſe. 

The ridiculous man is one, that whilſt he is fo, has 
the appearance of a blockhead. 

The blockhead is always ridiculous, it is his charac- 
ter; a man of ſenſe may ſometimes be ridiculous, but 
will not be ſo long. | 

An error committed makes a wiſe. man ridiculous. 

Dulneſs belongs to the blockhead, vanity to the cox- 
eomb, impertinence to the impertinent. Ridiculouſneſs 
ſeems to reſide ſometimes in thoſe that are really ridicu- 
lous, and ſometimes in the imagination of thoſe that 
believe they ſee ridiculouſneſs, where it neither is nor can | 


Rudeneſs, clowniſhnefs, and brutality may be the vices 
of a man of ſenſe. | 

A ſtupid man is a ſilent blockhead, and in that more 
ſupportable than a talking blockhead. 

What is oftentimes a jeſt from. a man. of ſenſe, is a 
blunder from a blockhead. | 

If a coxcomb could believe he ſpeaks ill, he would 
loſe his character. 


One ſign of mediocrity of ſenſe is, to be always telling 


tories. 5 
The 
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The blockhead is perplexed in himſelf, the cox- 


comb has an air of freedom and aſſurance ; the im- 
pertinent carries it off with impudence ; merit has al- 
. 

Ihe ſufficient man is one that has few ſmall concerns, 
dignified with the name of affairs, joined to a very little 
ſtock of ſenſe, f 

A grain or two of ſenſe, and an ounce of buſineſs 
more than there was in the ſufficient, makes an important 
perſon, 

While you only laugh at the important, he has no 
other name, complain of him, and it is arrogant. 

The character of the man of honour is between that of 
the able man and the honeſt man, though in an unequal 
diſtance in reſpect to thoſe two extiemes. 


The diſt ance from the man of honour to the able 


man grows leſs and leſs, and is upon the point of diſ- 
appearing. | 

'The able man is one that hides his paſſions, under- 
ſtands his intereſt, ſacrifices many things to it, has either 
acquired wealth, or knows how to keep. it. h 
The man of honour is one that robs not on the road, 
commits no murders, and, in fine, a perſon whoſe vices 
do not make him ſcandalous. 

We know very well that an honeſt man is a man of 
honour, but it is pleaſant to think, that every man of ho- 
nour is not an honeſt man. 

The honeſt man is neither a faint nor a devotee, but 
has confined himſelf only to have virtue. | 

Genius, judgment, wit, and. ſenſe are things different, 
but not incompatible. 

There is as much difference between good ſenſe and 
good taſte, as between the cauſe and the effect. 

Genius is to wit, as the whole is in proportion to its 

art, | 
F Shall I call a man confined and circumſcribed to any 
one art, a man of ſenſe, though he has any one ſci- 
ence in perfection, but out of that ſhews neither judg- 
ment, memory, vivacity, manners, nor conduct, that 
underſtands me not, thinks not; and expreſſes himſelf 
ill; a mufician, for example, that after he has, as it 
| were, 
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were, bewitched me with his harmony, ſeems to be 
ſhut up with his lute in the ſame caſe, and when he 
is without his inſtrument, is like a diſmounted machine, 
we perceive quickly ſomething wanting in him, and his 
company is no longer ſupportable, 

Again, what ſhall I fay of play, who can define it to 
me? Is there no occaſion of forecaſt, cunning, or {kill 
to play at Ombre or Cheſs? And if there is, how comes 
it, that wevhatwe fee men of Parts excel in it, and others 
of great ingenuity, that cannot reach that point, whom a 
man, or card 1n their hand, perplexes and puts out of coun- 
tenance ? 


There is a thing in the world, if it is poſſible, more 


incomprehenſible. A perſon that appears dull, fooliſh, . 


and ſtupid, knows neither how to ſpeak, or relate what 
he has ſeen ; if he attempts to write, no man does it bet- 
ter ; he makes animals, ſtones, and trees talk, and every 
thing that cannot'talk ; his works are full of nothing but 
elegance, natural ſenſe, and delicacy. 


Another is plain, timorous, and baſhful in conver- - 


ſation ; he takes one word for-another, and judges not of 
the goodneſs of his own writings, but by the money they 
bring him in; knows not how to recite or read what he 
has writ: Leave him to compoſe, and he is not inferior 
to Auguſtus, Pompey, Nicomedes, and Heraclius ; he is 


a king, a politician, a philoſopher ; he undertakes to 


make heroes ſpeak and act; he deſcfibes the Romans, and 
they are greater, and more Romans in his verſe, than in 
their hiſtory. | 

Would you have another prodigy ? Imagine a man 
eaſy, ſoft, complaiſant, tractable, and then all on a ſud- 
den choleric, furious, and capricious; conceive a man 
ſimple, ingenuous, credulous, a trifler, and giddy, a 


child with grey hairs ; but permit him to recolle& him 


ſelf, or rather to give himſelf up to a certain genius that 
operates within him, perhaps without his being concern- 
ed, and, it may be, without his knowledge: What rap- 
ture! what elevation! what figures! what latinity ! You 
will aſk me, do you ſpeak of one and the ſame man? 
Yes, of the fame Theodas, and of him alone. He cries, 


labours, rolls an the ground, riſes, thunders, and a 
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and from the midſt of the tempeſt comes a light which 
warms and delights us: Let us ſpeak without a figure, he 
talks like a fool, and thinks like a wiſe man; ſpeaks truth 
in a ridiculous way, and in folly ſhews ſenſe and reaſon : 
What ſhall J fay farther? He talks and acts better than 
he underſtands; they are in him, as*it were, two ſouls 
that are not acquainted, have no dependance on one ano- 
ther, and have each their turns and diſtin functions. 
This picture would want one furprifing ſtroke, ſhould I 
omit to tell you, that he is at once covetous and infatiably 
deſirous of praiſe, ready to expoſe himſelf to his critics, 
and, in reality, pliable enough to profit by their cenſure. 
begin to fancy myſelf, that I have made the picture 
of two different perſons ; and it is not impoſſible to ſind 
a third in Theodas ; for he is a good, pleaſant, and excel- 
lent man. 

Next to ſound judgment, diamonds and pearls are the 
rareſt things to be met with. 

Such a one is known in the world for his great caps- 
city, and, wherever he goes, is honoured and cheriſhed, 
but is ſlighted at home, and cannot create an eſteem of 
himſelf in his relations; another, on the contrary, is a 
prophet in his own country, amongſt his ſervants enjoys 
a good name, and is applauded by all that live with him, 
for his ſingular merit; his whole family concur in it, 
he is their idol; but this character he leaves at home, 
as often as he goes abroad, and carries it not about with 
him. 

'The world mutiny againſt a man that begins to grow 
in repute ; thoſe he eſteems his friends hardly pardon a 
growing merit, or the firſt report that ſeems to give him 
a ſhare of the glory they poſſeſſed ; they hold out to ex- 
tremity, till the prince has declared himſelf by recom- 
pences; then they immediately congratulate him, and from 
that day he takes place as a man of merit. | 

We often affect to praiſe ſome men immoderately, who 
little enough deſerve it; we elevate them, and, if we 
could, would advance them above ſuch as are really ex- 
cellent, which proceeds either from our being weary of 
-applauding always the fame perſons ; or, becauſe their 
glory, thus divided, becomes more ſupportable, and we 
can 
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| can then look on it without being ſo much offended as 
| - betore. a 
| We ſee that the wind of favour carries away men with a 
| full fail; in a moment they loſe fight of land, and con- 
| tinue their courſe ; all things ſmile on them, and ſucceed 
| with them; their words and actions are all attended with 
eulogies and rewards; they appear not, but to be com- 
| plimented and careſſed. They are like an immoveable 
rock on the coaſt, againſt which all the waves ſplit, 
all the winds of power, riches, violence, flattery, autho- 
| rity and favour ſtir them not, it is on the public that theſe 
| are daſhed to pieces, and ſuffer ſhipwreck. 
| It is common and natural to judge of others labours 
by the agreement they have with our own. The poet, 
filled with great and ſublime ideas, makes ſmall account 
of the orator's diſcourſe, that is often exerciſed on mean 
objects; and the hiſtorian cannot comprehend how a 
reaſonable ſoul employs his time in contriving fictions, or 
finding out a rhime: Thus the divine, plunged into 
| the ſtudy of the fathers and councils, thinks all other 
| learning or knowledge dull, yain, and inſignificant, whilſt 
| he perhaps is as much deſpiſed by the geometrician. 
| One may have ſenſe enough to excel in a particular 
| thing, and in that to give inſtructions, who wants ſenſe 
| 
| 


to know that he ought to be ſilent upon another ſubject, 

of which he has but a ſlight knowledge; he comes off 

handſomely, whilſt he keeps within the limits of his ge- 

nius, but when he wanders, he makes the man of ſenſe 
talk like a blockhead. 

Herilus, whether he ſpeaks, declaims, or wiites, is 
continually citing ; he brings in the prince of philoſo- 9 
phers, to tell you that wine will make you drunk ; and 1 
the Roman orator, that water qualifies it; when he diſ- Þ 
courſes of morals, it is not he, but the divine Plato that 1 
aſſures you virtue is amiable, and vice odious, or that | 
one and the other will turn into habit: Things the 'F: 
moſt common and trivial, and which he is capable of ; 
thinking himſelf, he will owe to the antients, to the 
Latins and Greeks : It is not to give authority to what 
he ſays, nor to gain it for what he knows, it is for the 
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You often hazard, and ſometimes ſpoil ſa jeſt, ſpeak- 
ing it as your on; it is dull, and loſes its force with 
men of wit, or thoſe that think themſelves fo, who per- 
haps would never have ſaid any thing ſo well: On the 
contrary, it wouid meet with better reception, if told as 
another's; it is but a matter of fact, which nobody has 


any extraordinary concern for; it is more inſinuating, and 


gives leſs jealouly ; it offends nobody: if it is diverting, it 
is laughed at; if it is admirable, it is admired. 

It was ſaid of Socrates, that he was delirious, and a 
fool with abundance of wit; but thoſe Greeks, who ſo 
fooliſhly characteriſed that great man, may not unjuſtly 


paſs for fools themſelves. What whimſical images, 


laid they, does this philofopher repreſent unto us! what 
ſtrange and particular manners does he deſcribe | whence 
had he, or how could he colle& theſe extraordinary 
ideas! what colours, what pencil did he make uſe of! 


they are all chimeras. They were deceived, they were 


monſters, they were vices, but all ſo painted to the 


life, that the very fight of them terried. Socrates was 


far from a Cynic, he ſpared their perſons, but laſhed their 
manners, which were bad. 


A man who has raiſed himſelf by trick, is acquainted 
with a philoſopher, his precepts, morals, and conduct; 


and not imagining that mankind has any other end in their 


actions, than what he has all his life propoſed to himſelf, 
ſays in his heart, 1 pity him, his maxims are low and 
rigid, he has miſſed his way, this wind will never carry 
him to the proſperous port of .preferment : and according 


to his own principles he argues juſtly. 


I pardon, fays Antiſthius, thoſe I have praiſed in my 
works, if they forget me; what have I done for them ? 


they deſerved praiſe. But I will not fo eaſily pardon for- 


gettulneſs in thoſe, whoſe vices I have attacked, without 
touching their perſons ; if they owe me ſo great an obli- 


gation, as that of being corrected ; but as this is a ſucceſs 


that never happens, it follows, that neither the one nor 

the other are obliged to make me any return. 
They may, adds this philoſopher, envy or deny my 
writings their due recompenſe; but they are not able to 
diminiſh 


r — — 
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diminiſh their reputation; if they were able, why ſhould 
not I ſcorn reputation? 

It is a good thing to be a philoſopher, and very advan- 
tageous only to paſs for fuch ; to give one the title of 
philoſopher is an affront, till the ſuffrage of men hath de- 
clared it otherwiſe, and reſtoring to that auguſt name its 
proper idea, have attributed to it all the eſteem which it 
deſerves. 

There is a philoſophy which raiſes us above ambi- 
tion and fortune, equals us to, or rather, places us 
above the rich, the great, and the powerſul ; that prompts 
us to contemn preferments, and thoſe that procure them; 
that exempts us from the fatigue of cringing, petition- 
ing, and importunate ſollicitations, and even prevents 
thoſe exceſſive tranſports of joy, which are the uſual 
companions of great promotions. 

There is another philoſophy which diſpoſes and ſub- 
jects us to all theſe things, for the fake of our relations 
and friende: I his is the better of the two. 

It will ſhorten and rid us of a thouſand tedious diſ- 
cuſſions, to take it for granted, that ſome perſons are not 
capable of talking well; and to condemn all they have 
faid, do, or will ſay. | 

We only approve of others for the reſemblance we 
imagine they bear to ourſelves, and ſo it ſeems, to eſteem 
any one, is to equal him to ourſelves. 

The ſame vices which are deformed and inſupportable 
in others, we do not feel in ourſelves, they are not bur- 
thenſome to us; but ſeem to reſt without weight, as in 
their proper centre. Such an one, ſpeaking of another, 


. draws a diſmal picture of him, not in the leaſt imagining 


that at the ſame time he is painting himſelf, 

There is nothing would make us correct our own 
faults {o readily, as to be able to diſcern and avow them 
in others; it is at this juſt diftance, that they appear 
what they are, and raiſe in ds an indignation equal to 


their demerit. 


Wiſe conduct turns upon two Axes, the paſt and the 
future: He that has a faithful memory and a great fore- 
fight, is out of danger of cenſuring in others thoſe ſaults 
he may have been guiity of himſelf, or — tg an 
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action which in a parallel caſe, and in like circumſtances, 
it will be impollible for him to avoid. 

The ſoldier and the politician, like cunning gameſters, 
do not make chance; but they prepare it, reduce it, and 
ſeem almoſt to determine it; they not only know what 
the fool and the coward are ignorant of, 1 mean to make 
uſe of chance -when it happens ; but by their meaſures 
and precaution they know how to ſerve themſelves of this 
or that chance, or of ſeveral of them together: If this 
point happens, they get by it; if that comes to pats, 
they alſo get by it; and the ſame point is advantageous 
ſeveral different ways. Theſe wiſe men may be com- 
mended for their good fortune, as weil as wiſe con- 
duct, and chance ought to be recompenſed as virtue in 
them. 

I place nothing above a great politician, but he that 
deſpiſes to become ſuch, and is more and more perſuaded 
that the world does not deſerve his thoughts, 

There is in the bet of counſels ſomething to diſpleaſe 


us z it is not our own thought, and therefore preſump— 


tion and caprice furniſh pretences enough to reje it 
at firſt fight, and reflection and neceſſity only force us to 
receive it. 

What ſurprizing ſucceſs has accompanied that favourite 
during the whole courſe of his life! what better fortune 
could ſupport him without interruption, without the leaſt 
diſgrace]! The firſt poſts, the prince's ear, vaſt treaſures, 
a perfect health, and an eaſy death; but what a ſtrange 
account he has to give for a life ſpent in favour! For 
counſels given, for thoſe that have been neglected, for 
good deeds which have not been done; and on the con- 
trary, for the evil ones comnutted, either by himſelf or 
others: In a word, for all his profperity. 

We gain by our death the praiſes of our ſurvivors, 
frequently without any other merit than that of ceaſing 
to be; the ſame Eulogiums ſerve at preſent for Cato and 
Vis, | 

There runs a report that Pi/9 is dead; it is a great 
loſs, he was a good man, and deſerved a longer lite; he 
was an agreeable man, had wit, refolution and cou- 


rage; 
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rage; he was generous and truſty; add, provided that 


he is dead. . 
'The manner in which we decry ſome people that 
diſiinguith themſelves by their honeſty, impartiality and 
Probity, is not ſo much their Eulogium, as the diſcrediting 

of mankind. 
ouch a one relieves the neceſſitous, who negleQs his 
own family, and leaves his fon a beggar: Another builds 


a new houſe, though he has not paid for the lead of that 


which was finiſhed ten years before; a third makes pre- 
ſents and largeſſes, and ruins his creditors: I would fain 


know whether pity, liberality, or magnificence, can be 


the virtues of an unjuſt man? Or whether humour and 
vanity are not rather the.cauſes of this injuſtice ? 
Diſpatch is an eſſential circumſtance of that juſtice we 


owe to others: To occaſion attendance is injuſtice. 


Thoſe do well, or do their duty, who do what they 
ought. He does very ill who fuffers the world to ſpeak 


always of him in the future tenſe, and to ſay, he will 
.do well. 


It is faid of a great man, who has two ſet meals a 


day, and ſpends the reſt of his time to-cauſe digeſtion, 
that he ſtarves to expreſs he is not rich, or that his affairs 


are in ill circumſtances; this is a figurative expreſſion, 


and it might be more literally ſaid of his creditors. 


The honeſty, reſpect and politeneſs of thoſe advanced 
in years of either . give me a good opinion of what 
we call antient time. 

It is an over confidence in parents, to have too great 


expectation from the good education of their children, 


and a great error, to expect nothing, and neglect it. 
Were it true, what ſeveral affirm, that education does 
not change the ſoul and conſtitution, and that the altera- 
tions that it makes were not ſubſtantial, but meerly ſu- 
perficial, I would yet forbear ſaying that it would be un- 
profitable. | 
Ne that ſpeaks little is ſure of advantage, it is preſum- 
ed he has wit; and if indeed he does not want it, it is 
preſumed to be excellent. 
To think only of ourſelyes and the preſent time, is the 
ſource of error in politicks, 799 ny 
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The greateſt misfortune, next to that of being con- 
victed of a crime, is often that of being obliged to clear 


ourſelves from it: One may be acquitted in a court of 


juſtice, and yet found guilty by the voice of the people. 
A man is juſt to ſome practical rules of religion, we 


ſee him nicely obſerve them; no man commends or . dii- 
- commends him, he is not thought of; another reclaims, 


after ten years neglect of all religious duties, he is cried 


up and applauded for it; every man's judgment is free; 
for my part, I blame his long forgetfulneſs of his duty, 


and think him happy in his reformation. 
The flatterer has not an opinion good enough either of 


Himſelf or others. 


Some perſons are forgot in the diftribution of favours, 


which puts us upon inquiry, Why were they forgot? 


And if they were preferred,. we ſhould be apt to aſk, 


. Why were they remembered? Whence proceeds this 
- contrariety ? Is it from the character of the perſons, or 
the incerntude of pudgments, or rather from both? 


It is a common way of talking, after fuch an one, 


who ſhall be chancellor, archbiſhop or pope? We pro- 


ceed further; every one makes the promotion according 


to his wiſhes or caprice, which is often of perſons more 
aged and infirm, than thoſe that at preſent enjoy thoſe 
places; and as there is no reaſon why dignity ſhould kill 
the preſent poſſeſſors, which ſerves on the contrary to 


make them young again, and gives the body and foul 


freſh vigour, ſo it is no unuſual thing for ſuch to bury 
their ſucceſſors. l 


Diſgrace extinguiſhes hatred and jealouſy ; and it may 


very well do ſo. He that is not great enough to raiſe 


our envy, we think has no merit. There is no virtue ſo 


- ſublime, but we can pardon in him. It is no crime in 


him to be a hero. 
Nothing appears well in a man out of favour, virtue 


ond merit are lighted, miſinterpreted or miſcalled vice: 
Has he fo much courage, that he fears neither fire nor 
"ſword, or does he face the enemy with as much bravery 


as Bayard and Montrevel; he is raſh and fool-hardy, 


and has nothing of the hero in him. 


L 2 I contradict 


- 
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contradict myſelf, I own it, but blame for it man- 
kind, whoſe judgments J relate; I ſneak not of dif- 


erent men; but of thoſe very fame men that judge fo 
differen ly, 


We need not tarry twenty years to ſee men. change 


their opinion about the moſt ſerious things, or thoſe that 
appear mot certain and true. I ſhall not attempt to 


1aintain that fire in its own nature, and independant from 


our ſenſes, is void of heat, that is to fay, nothing like 
what we feel in ourſelves at its approaching us, leſt ſome 


time or other it becomes as hot again as ever. Nor ſhall 


J aflert that one right line falling on another makes two 


right angles, or angles equal two riglit, for fear ſome- 


thing more or leſs be diſcovered, and I may be rallied for 


my propoſi ion; neither ſhall I fay with all Trance, that 
Vauban is infallible ; for who can ſecure me, but that in 
a ſhort time ſome body will diſcover, that even in ſieges, 
which is his peculiar excellency, and where he decides 
arbitrarily, he errs ſometimes, liable to miſtakes as well 


as Antiphilus. 


If you believe people exaſperated againſt one another, 
over whom paſſion has the aicendancy, the learned man 
is a pedant, the magiſtrate a boor or mechanic, the Fi- 


nancier an oppreſſor, the gentleman an upſtart; but it is 


ſtrange, that theſe ſcurtilous names, which choler and 
hatied have invented, ſhould become ſo familiar to us, 
and that diſdain, as cold and peaceable as it is, ſhould 
dare to uſe them. 

You hurry yourſelf, and make a ſplutter, eſpecially 


when the enemy begin to fly, and the victory is no lon- 


ger doubtſul, or before a town that has capitulated : You 
mightily affect in a fight, or during a ſiege, to ſeem to 
be in a hundred places at once; that is, to be no where; 
to prevent the orders of the general, for fear of obeying 
them, and to ſeek occaſions, rather than to wait for them 
or receive them; what if this courage of yours ſhould 


be a falſe courage? | 


Place men to maintain a poſt where they may be 
killed, and where, nevertheleſs they are not killed; they 
love both hcnour and liſe. 8 

0 
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To ſee how men love life, can it be imagined that they 
love any thing more than it, and that glory which they 
preter to lite, is often an opinion of themſelves, eſtabliſhed 
in the minds of a thouſand people, whom either they do 
not know or do not eſteem. 

Some who are neither ſoldiers nor courtiers, make cam- 
paigns, and follow the court; they make not the ſiege, 
but aſſiſt at it, and have ſoon ſatisfied their cui ĩoſity abort 
a foftißbed town, how ſu:piizing ſoever it may be, about 
the tienches, the effects of bombs, cannon and carcalle:, 
the orderand ſucceſſes of an attack, which they view at 
a diſtance; the oppoſi ion continues, the rains fall, the 
ſatigues encreaſe, ditt and water are to be waded through, 
and both the ſeaſons and the enemy ate to be encountered, 
perhaps the lines are forced, and we are encloſed between 
a town and an army: What extremities! Their courage 
fails, they murmuring cry out, will the raifing this ſiege be 
of ſo fatal a conſequence ? Does the ſafety of the tate 
depend upon the citadel? The heavens themſelves de- 
clare againſt us,and ſhall we not ſubmit to them, and defer 
the enterprize till another ſeaſon? It is then they loſe all 
their refolution, and if they durſt, would rail at the ob- 
ſtinacy of the general, who withſtands all obſtacles, and 


1s animated even by the difficulties of the enterprize, who 
expoſes and fatigues himſelf night and day to accompliſh 


his deſign. But as ſoon as the enemy capitulates, theſe 
diſpirited wretches cry up the importance of the conqueſt, 
by anticipating the conſequences, and exaggerating the 
neceſſity there was of doing it, and the danger and ſhame, 
which would have attended the raiſing of the ſiege, en- 
deavouring to prove that the army that covered us from 
the enemy was invincible; they return with the Court, 
and as they paſs through towns and villages, are proud to 
be gazed at by the inhabitants from their windows; they 
triumph on the road as if they were the men that took 
the place, imagining themſelves to be brave; at their 
return home, they deaſen you with flankers, curtains 
ravelins, baſtions, hal!-moons and covert-ways, give you, 
an account of thoſe places where cui ioſity led them, and 
rae unavoidable hazards they were in, and the danger 

83 they 
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they ran of being killed, or taken by the enemy; they are 
only ſilent concerning their fears. 


It is the leaſt inconvenience in the world to be out in a 


ſermon or oration ; it leaves the orator all the wit, good 
ienfe, fancy, good manners and inſtructions that he had, 
and robs him of nothing; but it is very ſurprizing, that 
men ſhould afhx a ſort of ſhame and ridicule to the thing, 


and yet expoſe themſelves by tedious and often unprofita- 

ble diſcourſes to run fo great a riſque. 
'Thofe that make the worſt uſe of their time are the firſt 

tat complain of its ſhortneſs ; ſuch as waſte it in dreſſing, 


eating, ſleeping, and impertinent talk, in contriving what 


to do, and generally doing nothing at all, want it for their 


buſineſs or pleaſure ; on the contrary, thoſe that make the 


beſt uſe of it have ſome to ſpare. 
There. is no ſtateſman ſo taken up with buſineſs, but 


that he trifles away two hours every day, which amounts 
to a great deal in a long life; and if the evil is much 


greater in other ſtations, what an infinite waſte is there 


made of this precious thing, which you complain you 


want! 


There are a ſort of god's creatures which are called 


men, who have a ſoul, which is a ſpirit, whoſe whole 
life is employed in, and whoſe moſt vigorous attention is 
taken up in ſawing of marble ; this is very fooliſh and 
trivial: There are others who are aſtoniſhed at it, but who 


are entirely uſeleſs, and ſpend their days in doing nothing; 


this is yet leſs than ſawing Marble. 


The major part of mankind fo far forget that they have 


a foul, and launch out into ſuch actions and exerciſes, 
where it ſeems to be of no uſe, that it is thought we 
ſpeak advantageouſly of any man when we ſay he thinks; 
this is become a common Eulagium, and yet it raiſes a man 
only above a Dog or a Horſe. | 

How do you divert yourſelf ; how do you- paſs your 
time? Is the queſtion aſked both by ſools and men of ſenſe : 
IfI anſwer, in opening my eyes, and ſeeing, in lending an 
ear and hearing, in enjoying health, eaſe and liberty, it is 
to ſay nothing; the ſolid, the great and the only good is 
lighted, makes no impreſſion: The anfwer ſhould be, Do 
you game, do you dance? 
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It js good for a man to have liberty (if it were poſſible) 
ſo large and extenſive, that it would only prompt him to 
deſite one thing elſe, that is to have leſs liberty? 

Liberty is not idleneſs, it is a free uſe of time, it is to 
chuſe our labour and our exerciſe: In one word, to be 
free is not to do nothing, but to be the ſole arbiter of 
what we do, and what we leave undone: In this ſenie 
how great a good is liberty! | 

C ſar was not too old to think of the conqueſt of the 
univerſe ;- he had no other happineſs to endeavour after, 
than a brave courſe of life, and a great name after death; 
being born fierce and ambitious, and enjoying a vigorous 
health, he could not better employ his time than in the 
conqueſt of the world. Alexander was very young for 
ſo ſerious a deſign; it is ſtupendous that in his juvenile 
years, women and wine did not confound his enterprize. 

A young prince, of an augult race, the love and hope 
of his people, given by heaven to prolong the felicity of 

| the earth, greater than his progenitors, the ſon of a hero, 
J who is his pattern, has already convinced the univerſe 
by his divine qualities and anticipated virtues, that the 

ſons of heroes are nearer being ſo than other men. 

If the world is of an 3 millions of years ſtanding, 
it is ſtill in all its freſhneſs, and is but juſt begun; we our- 

6 ſelves are not far from the firſt men and patriarchs, and 

N who could diſtinguiſh us from them in ages ſo diſtant: 

, but if we may judge of what is to come by what is paſt, 

| what new things unknown to us are there, in the arts and 
ſciences, in nature, nay, I durſt ſay, in hiſtory too! 
What diſcoveries will there be made! What different 
revolutions will there happen in the ſtates and empires of 
the whole world! What ignorance is ours, and how ſlen- 
der our experience, that is not of above fix or ſeven 
thouſand years ! 

There is no way too tedious for him that travels gently 
and without hurry;-and there are no advantages too remote 
from thoſe that prepare themſelves with patience. 

To court no-body, and expect no courtſhip from any, 


zs an happy condition, a golden age, and the moſt natural 
ſtate of man. 5 
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The world is for thoſe that follow courts, or people 
cities; but nature is for them who inhabit the country; 
they only live, or at leaſt only know that they live. 

Why do you treat me with this coldneſs? And why do 
vou complain againſt me for ſome expreſſions of mine, in 
relation to ſome of our young courtiers? You ate not 
vicious, Thrafilius, ate you? for my part I knew it not, 


but you inform me ſo yourſelf ; that which I know is, 


that vou are not vours:; 


* 


And you that are perſonally offended at what I faid of 


ſome great people, do not cry ont of a wound intended 
for another: Are you haugh'y, malicious, a buffoon, a 
flatterer, a hypocrite? I was ignorant of it indeed, and 
did not think of you ; I was ſpeaking of great men. 

Moderation and prudence in conduct leave men obſcure; 
to be known and admired, it is neceſſary to have great 
virtues, or what is perhaps equal, great vices. 

Ven are pre-engaged, prejudiced and charmed indiff- 
erently, with the conduct of great and mean perſons; 
a fortunate crime wants little of being commenced, as 
much as a neal virtue, and ſucceſs ſupplies the place of 
all virtues: It is a black action, a horrid odious attempt 
indeed that ſucceſs cannot juſtify. | 


Men, ſeduced by fair appearances and ſpecious preten- 


ces, are eaſily induced to like, and approve an ambitious 
deſign of ſome great mans-contrivance ; they ſpeak of it 
With concern; the boldneſs of the novelty pleates them; 


it becomes familiar to them already, and they expect 


notaing but the ſucceſs : when, on the contrary, it hap- 
pens to miſcarry, they confidently, and without any regard 
to their former judgments, decide of the action, that it 
was raſh, and could never take. | 
There are ſome deſigns, which are of that vaſt conſe- 
quence, and make ſo great a figure; which have cauſed fo 
much hope or fear to ſeveral people engaged in them, ac- 
cording to their different intereſts ; in which all the ho- 
nur andfortunes of a man are concerned; theſe have made 
too, much ſhew to be withdrawn, without being exe- 


cuted, how dreadful ſoever the danger may be that a man 


begins to foreſee will be the conſequence of his undertaking: 
He muſt proceed, though it overwhelms him; the leaſt 
evil he is to expect is the miſcarriage. | : 

| . 
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In an ill man there is not wherewithal to make a great 
man: You may commend is inſight and his conttivance, 
admire his conduct, extol his addreſs to make uſe of the 
propereſt and ſhortelt means to attain his ends; if his ends 
are bad, prudence has no ſhare in them 3 and where pru- 
dence is wanting, find greatneſs if you can. 
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is a very fooliſh thing, and wl:ch very much betrays 
1 our weakneis, to be ſuhject to the faſhion in our diet, 
way of living, health and cofſcience. Drown meat is out. 
of {ainion, and thereiore infipid : It would be an offence 
againſt the ſaſnion to cue a fever by bleeding. It has 
been out of faſnion this great while to die by the hands 
of Thea!ymus ; none now but the populace are ſaved by. 
his pious exhottations; he has outlived Limſell. 
Curioſity is not an inclination to what is good and 
beautiful, but” to what is rare and ſingular, tor thoſe 
things which another cannot match. It is not an affection 
tor thoſe things which are beſt, but for thoſe which are 
moſt in the faſhion. It is not an amuſement, but a paſſion, 
and often fo violent, that it yields to love and ambition, 
only in the meanneſs of its object. It is not a paſſion for 
every thing that 1s ſcarce and in vogue, but only for ſome: 
particular, that is rare, and yet in ſaſuion. . 
The floriſt has a garden at his country-houſe, where he 
ſpends his ume from tua-rifing to ſua-ſeuing ; you would 
think him planted there, that he had taken reot in the. 
miad of his. tulips, and before his Solitaire; he rubs his 
hands, ſtares, ſtoops down, and. looks nearer. at it, he. 
never ſaw it logk ſo fine before, he is in an extaſy of joy; 
he leaves that for the Orientale, then goes to the Fieue, 
from thence to the Drap dor, ſo to the Agath, and at 
lat” returns to his Sslituire, where he fixes Wmicelt, is 
weaty, fits down and forgets his dinner; obſerves all its 
particular excellencies, its fine pod, delicate top; he 
contemplates and admires it; God and nature ate in all 
| | | the 
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the things which he does not admire ; he goes no far- 
ther than the root of his tulip, which he will not part 
with for a thouſand crowns, though he will give it you 
for nothing when tulips are out, and the carnations come 
in. This reaſonable creature, that has a foul, a divine 
worſhip and religion, returns tired and famiſhed, but infi- 
_— pleaſed with his day's labour ; he has ſeen ſome 
tulips. 

Talk to another of the farmer's wealth, of a plentiful 
harveſt, or a good vintage, he is only nice in fruit, he 
underſtands not a word you ſay; Jiſcourſe to him of figs 
and melons, tell him that the pear-trees. break with their 
weight of fruit this year, that there are abundance of 
peaches, this is all out of his way; he is curious in no- 
thing but plumb-trees: Talk to him of them, he makes 
you no anſwer; he is only fond of a certain ſpecies of. 
them, and laughs at all others; he leads you to the trees, 
and artificially gathers this exquiſite plumb, divides it, 

ives you one half, and keeps the other himſelf, how de- 

licious is this! fays he, taſte it, is it not divine? the 
whole world cannot match it; at this his nqʒe ſwells; and 
it is with a great deal of pains that he. veils his joy and. 
vanity under an appearance of modeſty. O! exquiſite - 
man indeed! Never enough to be praiſed and admired !' 
A Man to be talked of in all ages! Methinks I ſee his mein 
and ſhape, while he lived, and remember the features of 
this great man, who only amongſt mortals was the happy- 
poſſeſſor of ſuch a plumb. 

Viſit the third, and he talks of the curious: perſons of 
his acquaintance, but eſpecially of Diognetes : I admire 
him, ſays he, and underſtand him leſs than ever; you 
imagine that he endeayours to inſtruct himſelf by medals, 
that he eſteems them the ſpeaking evidences of paſt tranſ- 
actions, and fixed unqueſtionable monuments of antient 
hiſtory, nothing leſs ; perhaps you gueſs that all the pains 
he takes to recover a head, proceeils from the pleaſure he 
enjoys in ſeeing an uninterupted ſeries of the emperors, 
it is yet leſs; - Diognetes knows nicely all the parts of a 
medal, he has a caſe full of medals, _ one place, 
and it is this vacuity that makes him ſo uneaſy, that truly 


and literally to fil this, he ſpends his eſtate and life, Will 
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Will you ſee my prints, adds Democedes ? and pre- 
ſently he draws them out, and ſhews them you ;. there 
you find one that is neither finely printed, neatly graved, 
nor well defigned, and therefore more fit to hang the 
walks of the moſt publick places on holy days, than to 
be preſerved in a cloſet ; he allows it to be ill graved and 
worſe deſigned, but he aſſures you it was done by an 
Italian, of whom there is little extant, that it is the only 
one in France of his hand, he bought it very dear, and 
would not part with it for a much better: I labour under 
æ ſenſible affliction, continues he, which will oblige me to 
leave off troubling myſelf with prints the reſt of my life; 
I have all Calot, except one print, indeed it 1s fo far 
from being the beſt, that it is the worſt that ever he did, 
but how ſhall I compleat my Calot? I have hunted after 
this print theſe twenty years, and now I deſpair of ever 
getting it: This is very hard! 

Another ſatyrizes thoſe who make long voyages, either 
through rus ben or curioſity, who keep no journal, or 
furniſh us with no relations or memoirs, who go to ſee, 
and fee not any thing, or at beft forget what they have 
ſcen, who defire only to remember new towers, and new 


ſteeples, and to paſs rivers only becauſe they are unknown; - 


who go out of their own. country . purely to return again, 
who love to be abſent, that they may one day come from 
afar; and this ſatyriſt talks well, and forces attention. 

But when he adds, that books are more inſtructive than 
travelling, and gives me to underſtand that he bas a li- 
brary, I deſire to ſee-it ; I viſit this gentleman, he receives 
me at his houſe, where at the foot of the ſtairs, I am 
ſtruck down with the ſcent of the Ruſſia leather, that 
covers all his books; in vain he encourages me, by telling 
me they are gi t on the backs and leaves, of the beſt edi- 
tions, and by naming ſome of the beſt of them; in vain. 
he tells me, his gallery is full of them, except one place - 
that is painted ſo like books, the fallacy is not to be dif- 
cerned ; and adds, that he never reads, ſets foot in this 
gallery, and that he did it now to oblige me ; I thank him 
tor is complaiſance, but would as ſoon viſit a tan-pit as 
bis library. ä 


Some 
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Some people, by an intemperate defice of knowledge 
and an unwillingneſs to be ignorant of any thing, are 
greedy of ail ſorts of learning, and maſters of none; they 
are fonder of knowing much, than knowing well, and 
had rather be ſuperficial ſmatterers in ſeveral ſciences, 
than to dive profoundly into any one alone; they every 
where meet with maſters to reclaim them; they are bub- 
bles to their own vain curioſity, ard often by very painful 
efforts cannot extricate themſelves from their groſs igno- 
Trance. 

Others have the key of the ſciences, but never enter 
themſelves ; they ſpend thetr lives in learning the Eafterr 
and Northern Languages, thcſe of both Indies, thoſe 
of the two poles, nay, that of the world in the indon it- 
ſelf; the moſt uſeleſs idioms, the moſt ridiculous and ma- 
gical charaQters, emp'oy their minds, and excite their 
induſtry; they are very angry with thoſe who content 
themſelves with their own language, or at moſt with 
Greek and Lattin, Theſe men read all the hiſtorians, and 
know nothing of hiſtory; run through all books, but are 
not the wiſer for any; their defect is a barren 1gnorance 
of things and principles; and indeed their beſt collection, 
their greateſt riches, conſiſt in abundance. of words and 
phraſes, which they huddle together, and lead their me- 
mory withal, whilft their underftandings are empty. 

A citizen loves building, he builds him a houſe fo fine 
and jo noble, that he is a ſhamed to live in it, and yet is 
unwiiing to let it to a nobleman or ſtateſman ;z. he retires 
into the garret, where he ſpends his life, whilſt the floors 
are worn out with ſhewing the rooms to travellers ; there 
is a continual knocking at the gate, all defire to fee the 
hcuſe, but none the maſter. 

There are others, who have daughters, and are not able 


to give them a groat, nay, which. is lefs, can hardly cloath 


and feed them; they are ſo poor, tl:at they are forced to 
deny themſelves a bed and clean linen; the ſource of 
their miſery is very obvious; it is a repoſitory of rare 


ſtatues, covered with duſt and filth, which indeed would 


fe'l at a great rate; but they cannot prevai. with themſelves 
to part with them. 
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Dyphilus is a lover of birds; he began with one and 
ends with a thouſand ; his houſe is ſo far from being the 
more pleaſant, that it is peſtered with them: the hall, 
the parlour, the ſtair-caſe, the porch, the chamber and 
cloſets are ſo many aviaries ; nothing is heard but diſcord 
and wild notes; the autumnal winds, and moſt rapid ca- 
taracts do not make a noiſe ſo ſhrill and piercing; you can- 
not hear one another ſpeak, but in thoſe chambers that 
are ſet apart for receiving viſits, where you are alſo plagued 
with his little yelping curs; it is no longer an agreeable 
amuſement to Dyphilus, but a toilſome fatigue, which 
his body can hardly undergo, he ſpends his days, thoſe 
days that paſs away and never do return, in feeding his 
birds and cleaning them; he gives a man a falary for no 
other ſervice, but to teach them with a flagelet, and to 
take care that his canary-birds tread one another; tis true, 
what he ſpends in one hand, he ſpares on the other, for 
his children have neither tutors, nor education; in the 
evening, tired with his own pleaſure, he ſhuts himſelf u 
without being able to enjoy the leaſt repoſe till his birds 
are at rooſt, and theſe little creatures that he only doats 
on for their ſong, ceaſe their notes; he dreams of them in 


his ſleep, he is himſelf metamorpoſed into a bird, he ts 


copple crowned, he chirps, he perches, he fancies in the 
night that he molts, that he is brooding. | 
Who can deſcribe all the different kinds of trivial cus 
rioſity; could you imagine when you hear ſuch an one 
talk of his Leopard, of his Plume, of his Mufck, and 
brag that they are the choiceſt and rareſt ſhells in the 
world : could 'you imagine that he intends to fell them ? 
why not, if he bought them by their weight in gold. 
There is another an admirer of inſects, he augments 
his collection every day; he is the greateſt critic in Europe 
at a butterfly; he has them of all ſizes and colours. 
What an unlucky time do you take to pay him a vilit in? 
He is afflicted with bitter ſorrow, is in a ſour chagtine 
temper, to the plague of his whole family; he has had 
an irreparable loſs; go near him, obſerve what he ſhews 
you on his finger, it is dead, juſt departed this life, it is a 
caterpillar, and ſuch a caterpiilar ! | 
7 Duelling 


* 
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Duelling is the triumph of the faſhion, and the thing 
in which ſhe has exerciſed her greateſt tyranny ; this 
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cuſtom does not give the coward the liberty to live, it ob- 
liges him to go to be killed by a man of more bravery 
than himſelf, and ſo makes him to fall undiſtinguiſhed 
from a man of courage ; it has entailed honour and re- 
nown on an action full of. folly and extravagance ; it has 


obtained reputation by the 


deeply rooted in the opinion of the world, and got 
ſuch an entire poſſeſſion of the minds of men, that it has 


been one of the moſt glorious actions of the life of a moſt - 


potent monarch to cure them of this folly. 

Such an one, who was formerly in vogue, either for 
commanding armies, for negotiations, for the. eloquence 
of the. pulpit, or for. poetry, is now.obſolete and out of 
faſhion. What, do men degenerate. from what they for- 
merly were? Is it their merit which is out of date, or 
have we loſt the taſte we had of them? 

A man of mode is not long ſo, for faſhions are very 


tranſitory ;-if perchance he is a man of merit, he can- 


not ſufter annihilation, but by ſomething or other will 
{till ſubſiſt; equally worthy of eſtimation, though he is 
leſs eſteemed. 


Virtue has that 
of herſelf, and that 
mirers, partifans, and protectors; the want of aſſiſtance 
and approbation does not only not affect her, but pre- 
ſerves, purifies and renders her more perfect; whether. 


17 


neſs in her, that ſhe can ſubſiſt 


knows how to exiſt without ad- 


ſhe be in faſhion, or out of faſhion, ſhe is ſtill virtue. 


If you tell men, and eſpecially the great, that ſuch a 


man has virtue, they will tell you, let him keep it then; 


that he has a great deal of wit, and eſpecially that ſort. 
which 1s very — and diverting, they will anſwer you, 


ſo much the better for him; that he has a wit well culti- 


vated, and is very knowing, they will anſwer. you, what” 


o clock, or what weather is it? but if you give: them to 
underſtand there is a juggler, one that turns agia vilæ 


black, and performs other ſurpriſing things ſevetal times 


during 


preſence of kings, and ſome- 
times has had a fort of religion to countenance its-prac- - 
rice ; it decided the: innocence of men, and whether ac- 
cuſations in capital crimes were true or falſe ; it was ſo 
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during a feat, then they cry out, Where is he? bring 
him to me this evening, to-morrow, or as ſoon as you 
can poſſibly find him; he is brought, and this wretch, 
who is only fit to be ſhewn in fairs, or at private enter- 
tainments for money, is preſently admitted into their fa- 
miliarity. . 5 

There is nothing brings a man ſooner in faſhion than 
playing high, it is equal to fuddling : I ſhould be glad to 
{ee a polite, gallant, and witty man, were he a Catullus, 
or one of his diſciples, dare to compare himſelf with him 
that loſes eight hundred piſtoles at a fitting, 

A faſhionable man is like a certain blue flower, that 
grows ſpontaneouſly in ploughed grounds, it choaks the 
corn, ſpoils the crop, and takes up the room of ſome- 
thing that is better; it has no beauty nor value, but 
what is owing to a ſlender caprice, which is born and 
dead in the fame inſtant ; to-day it is in vogue, and ad- 
mired by the ladies; to-morrow. it is neglected, and left 
to the vulgar.. | 

A man of merit, on the contrary, is a flower which. 
we do not deſcribe by its colour, which we call by its 
name, which we cultivate for its odoriferous ſcent or 
beauty; one of the graces of nature, one of thoſe thin 
which beautify the creation, which has been admired by 


all men in all ages; on which our fathers ſet a high value, 


and we in imitation of them have as great an opinion 
of it; nor can the diſguſt and antipathy of any particular 
perſons injure its reputation. A lilly, a roſe. 

We ſee Euſtrates placed in his ſmall boat, bleſſed with 
a pure air, and a ſerene ſky; he ſets fail with a fair 
wind, which in all probability is like to continue, but all 
of a ſudden it changes, the Heavens are clouded, the 
tempeſt appears, a wave overſets the boat, it is ſunk to 
the bottom; Euſtrates riſes to the ſurface of the waters, 
endeavours to ſwim, and we hope at leaſt that he will 
reach the ſhore, and fave his life; but another wave finks. 
him, and we give him over for loft ; he appears above 
water a ſecond time, and our hopes revive, when a 
foaming billow drives him to the bottom, from whence he 
never riſes: He is drowned: | 
ALAS ; Vaituxe 
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Voiture and Sarazin were born for the age they lived 
in, and they appeared in a time which ſeemed to expect 
them; if they had not made ſuch haſte, they had come 
too late, and I queſtion whether at this time they would 
have been what they were then: Airy and diverting con- 
verſation, gallant and ſamiliar letters, and the ſelect com- 
panies, where wit only would recommend, are all va- 
niſhed, and there is no talk of reviving them; all that I 
can ſay in favour of their genius is, that perhaps they 
might have excelled in another way: But the ladies of 
this age are either Dewotees, coquets, gameſters or am- 
bitious, and foie of them all theſe together; luxury, 
gaming, gallants, and Dzrefdors, have poſſeſſed then 


telves of the fort, and deſend it. againſt the men of 


wit. | 


The fops and coxcombs are ſingular in their dreſs; . 


their hats ure broad, their ſlceves are larger, and their 
coats of clear another cut than thoſe. of. other men ; they 
frequent all public places, that they way be taken notice 


of; whilſt the man of ſenſe leaves the faſhion of his 


cloaths to his taylor: It is as great a weakneſs to be out of 
faſhion; as to affect to be in it. 

We. blame: a faſhion that divides the ſtature of a nan 
into two equal parts, which takes one entire to the waiſt, 
and leaves the other for the reſt of the body, we con- 
demn thoſe drefics which make the ladies heads look 
like the baſe of an edifice, with numerous ftories above 
them; the order and ſtructute of which alter with their 
whimfies; that ſeparate the hair from that part of the 
face nature defigned it for, and raite it in the manner of 
bacchanals, as it they intended the fair ſex ſhould ex- 
change the tender and modeſt air of their faces, for one 
much more fierce and bold: We exclaim againſt this or 
that mode, which, ridiculous as it is, helps and embel- 
liches nature as long as it laſts, and from which we rca 
a the advantage we could expect, which is to pleaſe; 
when we ought only to be ſui piized at the levity and in- 
conſtancy of men; who ſucceſſively call agrecable and 
decorous, thoſe things ſo directly oppotite to each other ; 
who Uſe thoſe habits in their comedies and muſguerages, 
| which 
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Which lately were the moſt grave and ſolemn ; and that 
fo ſmall a time ſhould make ſuch a difference. 

N is rich, ſhe eats well and lies well; but 
her commodes grow out of faſhion, when ſhe thinks 
leaſt of it, and when ſhe believes herſelf happy, ſhe is out oi 
the mode. 

[phis at church ſees a new faſhioned ſhoe, he looks 
upon his own and bluſhes, and can no longer believe 
hunſelf dreſſed: He came to prayers only to ſhew bim- 
felt, but now he hides himſelt ; he is held by the foot in 
his chamber all the reſt of the day: He has a ſoft hand, 
with which he gives you a gentle pat; he is fure to laugh 
often, to ſhew his white teeth; he ſets his mouth in 
order, and is in a perpetual ſmile; he looks upon bis 
legs, he views himſelf in the glaſs, and nobody can have 
ſo good an opinion of another as he has of himſelf: He 
has acquired a delicate and clear voice, and is happy in 
a free way of talking; he has a turn of his head, and a 
ſort of ſweetneſs in his eyes, which he never forgets to 
make uſe of, as graces to ſet himfſelt off: His gait is 
ſlow, and the prettieſt he is able to contrive: He ſome- 
times makes uſe of a little red, but it is very ſeldom, he 
does not make a cuſtom of it: It is true, he wears 
breeches and a hat, and has neither ear rings nor neck- 
lace, therefore I have not put him in the chapter of 
women. 

Thoſe very faſhions which men ſo willingly follow in 
their perſons, they will not endure in their pourtraits, 
as if they really foreſaw how indecent and ridicu'ous they 
will appear, when they have loſt what we call the flower 
of faſhion, its agreeable novelty ; they rather take up 
with the moſt extravagant ornaments, the moſt indifferent 
drapery, nay, the fancy of the painter, which is neither 
agrecable to the air of the face, nor the character of the 
perſon; they affect forced and indecent poſtures, a 
rough, brutiſh and ſtrange manner, which makes a cap- 
tain of a young abbot, a Harlequin of a man of the 
long robe, a Diana of a city dame; an Amazon or a 
Pallas, of a filly timorous girl, a Lais of a woinan of 
honour, a Scythian, an Attiln, of a juſt and magnani- 
mous prince. | 

| One. 
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One faſhion has hardly deſtroyed another, but it is 
juſtled out by a newer, which muft itſelf make way for 
its ſucceſſor, and that will not be the laſt, ſuch is our 
levity: During theſe revolutions, an age is ſpun out, and 
then all theſe things are ranked amongſt things paſt which 
never return; the fineſt mode, and which- charms the 
eye the moſt, is the moſt antient; that which is advanced 
in reſpect by ages and years, appears as agreeable in our 
pictures, as the Sagum and the Roman Habit on the 
theatres ;. as the Mantle, the Veil or the Tiara, in our 
tapeſtries and paintings: „ 

Our fathers have tranſmitted to vs with the knowledge 
of their perſons, that of their habits, their arms, and 
all the ornaments-which they were fond of during their 
| lives: A benefit we can make no other return for, than by 

doing our poſterity the ſame ſervice. | 

Formerly the courtier wore his own hair, doublets 
and large breeches, and was a libertine; that is no 
longer becoming; now he has a full wig, a cloſe habit, 
whole ſtockings, and is devout. This is the effect of 
the mode. 

He who after ſome conſiderable reſidence at court was 
devout, and thereupon, contrary to all reaſon, narrowly 
eſcaped being ridiculed, cou'd he have ever flattered him- 
ſelf to come one day in faſhion? 

What will not a courtier do that has his fortune in 
view, if rather than not make it, he will turn devout ? 

The colours are all prepared, and the cloth ſtrained ; 
but how ſhall I fix this reſtleſs, light, and inconftant 
man, who changes himſelf into a thouſand and a thou- 

ſand figures? I paint him devout, and fancy I have hit 
him, but he has deceived me, and is juſt now a libertine : 
Let him continue in this ill poſture, and I ſhall know well 
enough how to hit that irregularity of heart and foul, by 
which he will be known ; but the faſhion comes on, and he 
is devout. 

He who thoroughly knows the court, knows what 
is virtue, and what is devotion, and cannot be impoſed 
upon. | 

To neglect going to veſpers as a thing obſolete and 
out of faſhion, to. know all the avenues of the. W 
the 
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the place where he may be ſeen, and where he may be 
obſerved ; to be intent at church on God and his own 
buſineſs, to receive viſits - there, to give out orders 
and commiſſions, and at the ſame time to attend the reſ- 
ponſes; to chuſe a Director, and rely on him more than 
the goſpel itſelf; to derive. all his ſanctity from the repu- 
tation of his Director, to deſpiſe all thoſe that he has a 
ſender opinion of, and ſcarce allo them to be in a ſtate 
of ſalvation; to be fond of the word of God only from 
the mouth of his Director, to prefer maſs of his cele- 
bration, and the ſacraments from his hands before all 
others; to make myſtical books the only books of devo- 
tion, as if there were neither goſpels, epiſtles of the 
apoſtles, or morals of the fathers; to read and talk a 
jargon unknown to firſt ages; to be very exact to confeſs 
the fins of others, and palliate his on; to magnify his 
own ſufferings and patience; to talk of his ſmall pro- 

eſs in heroffn as of ſin; to be in a ſecret alliance with 
ome perſons againſt others; to have no value for any 
but thoſe of his own ſide and cabal, and to ſuſpect even 
virtue herſelf; to taſte and reliſh. proſperity and favour, 
to wiſh nobody well but himſelf, never to aſſiſt merit, to 
make piety ſubſervient to his ambition, to go to heaven 
by the way of fortune and dignity ; this is now a days 
the greateſt effort of the devotion of this age. 

A Dewotee is one that under a king that was an 
atheiſt would be a Devotee. 

The Dewotees eſteem nothing a crime but incontinence, 
or to ſpeak more exactly, the ſcandal and appearance of 
incontinence. If Pherecides-paſſes for one that is cured 
of his fondneſs for women, and Pherenece for: a chaſte 
wife, it is enough for them: Let them play a deſtructive 
game, ruin their creditors, rejoice at the misfortunes of 
others, and advantage themſelves by it, idolize the great, 
and contemn the meaner fort, let them be intoxicated 
with their own merit, parched up with envy, let them 
lie, calumniate, cabal, blacken, it is their way; would 
you have them uſurp upon thoſe good men, who with 
all their ſecret vices, do yet avoid pride and injuſtice ? 

Whem a courtier ſhall be humble, cured of pride and 
ambition, when he ſhall ceaſe to raiſe his fortune on the 
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ruin of his companions ; when he ſhall be juſt, indulgerit 
to his vaſlals, and pay his creditors; when he ſhall bs 
neither knave nor calumniator ; when he ſhall leave off 
luxurious feaſting and unlawful love; when he ſhall pray 
otherwiſe than with his lips, and out of his prince's pre- 
tence ; when he ſhall not be moroſe, and difficult of ac- 
ceſs to others; when he ſhall have no auſterity in hs 
countenance, or ſourneſs in his mein; when he ſhall 
not be negligent and contemplative; when by his ſcru- 
pulous application to buſineſs, he ſhall render indifferent 
atraits compatible; when he ſhall wholly apply hin, ſelf 
and bend his mind und cares to laborious employments, 
which concern the good of the ſtate aud people ; when 
his character ſhall make me afraid to mention him in 
this place, and his modeſty hinder it: If 1 do not name 
him to make him known, yet I ſhall fay of him he is 
devout, or rather, that he is a man given to this age for 
a model of ſincere virtue, and for the detection of hypo- 
crites. 

Onuphrius has nothing for his bed but a coverlet of 
grey ſerge, but he lies upon cotton and down; he is 
plainly, but decently habited, I would ſay, he wears a 
light ſtuff in the ſummer, and a very good cloth in the 
winter; he wears extraordinary fine fire but takes a 
great deal of care to hide them: He does not brag of his 
coarſe garment, and his ſtrict diſcipline; no, on the con- 
trary, he paſſes for what he is, an hypocrite, whereas 


he intends to paſs for what he is not in the leaſt, a de- 


vout man; it is true, he makes us, in ſome degree, be- 
lieve without telling us, that he wears a coarſe under- 
garment, and that he diſciplines himſelf ſeverely : He has 
ſeveral books, that are indifferently diſperſed about his 
chamber: This is the Spiritual Combat, that the Inte- 
rior Chriſtian, the other the Holy Tear; his other books 
are under lock and key; if he is going along the ſtreets, 
and obſerves a man to whom it is neceſſary he ſhould 
ſeem devout, down-caſt eyes, a ſlow and modeſt gait, 
a devout air, are familiar to him, he plays his part: If 
he enters a church, he obſerves whoſe eyes are upon 
him, and, according to the diſcovery he makes, he. falls 
upon his knees, and goes to prayers, or elſe he As 
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Thinks of kneeling and praying; if he ſees a good man 
or a man of authority approach that obſerves him, he 
not only prays, but meditates too, and drops ſome tears 
and ſighs ; but this good man is hardly gone, before he is 
ſilent, and can ſcarce be perceived to breathe: Another 
time he goes to a holy place, ruſhes through the crowd, 
and chuſes a place for his devotion, wiere all the world 
may ſee how he humbles himſelf; if he perceives any 
courtiers who laugh and talk in the chapel louder than in 
tie anti-chamber, he makes a greater noiſe than they, on 
purpoſe to ſilence them, and returns to his meditation, 
« which is always the compariſon he makes between thoſe 
perſons and himſelf, in which he finds his account. Of 
all things he avoids an empty church, where he may hear 
two maſſes one after another, a ſermon and veſpers, only 
between God and himſelf, without any other witneſs: He 
loves that pariſh, and frequents the churches, where there 
is the greateſt concourſe, for there he does not loſe his 
labour, he is obſerved by the congregation: He chuſes 
two or three days to faſt in, without any occaſion ; to- 
wards the end of the winter he has a cough, lis ſtomach 
is out of order, he has the vapours, and a fever, he 
begs and preſſes with all the earneſtneſs in the world to 
break Lent as ſoon as it begun, and it is granted him in 
complaiſance. If Onuphrius is named arbitrator amongſt 
relations or in a family cauſe, he is for the ſtrongeſt, I 
would ſay, the richeſt fide, and cannot be perſuaded 
that he or ſhe that has a plentiful eſtate can ever be in 
the wrong. If he finds a rich man, whom he can im- 
poſe upon, and make his advantage of, he is his paraſite, 
he never cajoles his wife, nor makes the leaſt advances 
that way, but rather flies her, and will leave her a part 
of his garment to be gone, unleſs he is as ſure of her 
as himſelf: He never attempts to ſeduce or debauch 
her by his jargon of hypocritical devotion ; he never 
ſpeaks that language, becauſe it is cuſtomary to him, but 
out.of deſign, as it is advantageous to him, and never 
where his diſcourſe would render him ridiculous. He 
knows where to find ladies more ſociable and eaſy 
than his friend's wife, whom he very ſeldom abſents him- 
ſelf from, unleſs it be to give occaſion to the public to 
reports, 
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report, that he retires from the world; and how indeed 
ſhould they doubt it, when they ſee his face fallen away, 


like that of one who never ſpares himſelf. The women, 


who carry on their intrigues fucceſsfully under the veil of 
de votion, agree excellently well with him, with this dif- 
ference only, that he flights thoſe who are old, and ad- 
dreſſes himſelf only to the young, and amongſt them it is 
thoſe only who are the moſt beautiful that can pleaſe 


him: They go, and he goes; they retuin, and he re- 


turns; they ſtay, and he ſtays; he has the happineſs to 
ſee them in all places, and at all hours; and who in his 
place but would be edified? They are devout, and ſo 
is he: He is ſure to make the beſt uſe he can of his 
friend's ſtupidity and prepoſſeſſion in his favour; ſome- 
times he borrows money of him; at other times he ma- 
nages him ſo dextrouſly, that he offers to lend it himſelf, 
and is very angry with him that he does not make uſe of 
his friends, when he has occaſion. Sometimes he will 
not receive a halfpenny without giving you a note, when 
he is ſure it will not be accepted: At another time he 
ſays, with a certain air, that he wants nothing, and that 
is, when he only wants an inconſiderable ſum ; at ano- 
ther time he publicly extols the generoſity of this man, 
on purpoſe to excite and oblige him in . honour to beſtow 
an extravagant largeſs on him; he does not expect to ſuc- 
ceed to all his real eſtate, nor to get a deed of gift of 
all his perſonal eſtate, if there is a right and law ſul 
heir to be ſet aſide. A devout man is neither cove- 
tous, violent, unjuſt, nor ſelf-intereſted ; Onuphrius 
4s not a devout man, but he would paſs for fuch, and by 
a perfect, though a falſe imitation of piety, he tacitly 
manages his intereſts ; he never aims at the direct line 
of a family, nor infinuates himſelf where there is a 
daughter to provide for, and a fon to ſettle ; he knows 
they have a right too ſtrong and inviolable to be ſha- 
ken without a great deal of noiſe, which may perhaps 
reach the ears of his prince, from whom he runs, for 
fear of being diſcovered, and appearing what he. reall 
is: He chuſes the collateral line, which he can atta 
with greater ſafety; he is the terror of all the firſt 
and ſecond couſins, the flatterer and profeſſed mo 
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of all the rich uncles ; he gives himſelf out to be the 
legitimate heir of every rich old man that dies with- 
out iſſue; who muſt difinherit him, if he will have his 
relations ſucceed to his eſtate ; If Onuphrius cannot quite 
throw them out of it, he will at leaſt wreſt a good part 
of: it from them}; a ſlender calumny, a trifling flander is 


ſufficient for that, and indeed is the talent he. poſſeſſes in 
the higheſt degree of perfection; and this ſometimes he 
— as a duty, for (according to him) there are 


men, whom, in conſcience, he is obliged to ſlander, and 
they are thoſe he does not in the leaſt affect, whom he 
defigns to-injure, and impatiently defires to ruin ; he ac- 


.quires his ends ſometimes, without ſo much as opening 


his mouth; you talk to him of Eudoxus, he ſmiles or he 


weeps ; aſk him why he does fo, aſk him again, and 
again he makes you no anſwer, and he has reaſon, he has 


ſaid enough of him. 

Laugh, Zelia, be gay and wanton, as you uſed to be, 
what is become of all your mirth? I am rich, ſay you, 
do not you fee I live at large, and now begin to have 
room to breathe in; laugh louder then, Zelia, what is 
a great eſtate good for, if it brings ſeriouſneſs and melan- 


choly along with it? Imitate the great, who are born in 


the boſom of riches, they laugh ſometimes, and give 
themſelves up to their inclinations, do you ſollow yours, 
let it not be ſaid of you, that a new place, or ſome thou- 
ſand livres of rent, more or leſs, ſhould make you paſs 
from one extremity to the other. There is one thing, you 
ſay, for which T muſt depend on fayour ; I was afraid 
ſo, Zelia, but believe me, do not deſiſt from laughing 
and ſmiling on me, in paſſing, as you uſed to do before; 
fear not, Pal not have a leſs opinion of you and your 
poſt, I ſhall equally believe that you are rich and in fa- 
vour: I am devout, you add; it is enough, Zelia, and 
I ought to remember, that it is no longer the ſenſe of a 
good conſcience that imprints joy and . on the face, 
but the melancholy and auſtere paſſions which have got 
the aſcendant, and ſpread themſelves over all your out- 
ward form; theſe paſſions proceed yet further, and we 
are no longer ſurpriſed to ſee that devotion ſhould * 
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be able to make a woman proud and difdainful, than youth 
and beauty, 

Aits and fciences have been vaſtly improved in this 
age, and are all now confined to the higheit degree, even 
that of ſalvation is reduced to rule and method, and aug- 
mented with all that is fine and ſublime which human 
underſianding could invent. Devotion and geometry 
have their manners of ſpeaking, or what they call terms 
of art ; and he that is ignorant of them is ngyther devout | 
nor a geometrician: The firſt devout men, even thoſe 
who were directed by the apoſtles, were ignorant of 
them; thoſe ſimple people had only faith and good 
works, and thought of nothing but of believing and liv- 
Ing well. 

It is a very nice thing for a religious prince to reform 
his court, and ſet up piety in it; for knowing how far 
the courtier will carry his complaifance, and what ſa- 
crifices he will make for advancing his fortune, he ma- 
nages him with prudence, tolerates him, and conceals 
his diſlike of him, for fear he ſhould plunge him into 
hypocriſy or facrilege: He expects better ſucceſs 
from God and time, than from his own zeal and in- 
duſtry. | Fair” | 

It is an old cuſtom in courts to give penſions, and to 
diſtribute favours to fiddlers, dancing-maſters, players, 
flatterers and cringing wretches ; their merit is fixed, and 
their excellencies certain and known, they amuſe and re- 
create the great; it is known that Favier dances well, 
end that Lorenzani compoſes fine anthems : But on the 
contrary, who knows that the devotee has virtue ; he has 
nothing aforehand or in ſtock, and that with very good 
reaſon, it is a profeſſion eaſy to. counterfeit, * , If it 
were rewarded, would often expoſe the prince t . 
diſſimulation and knavery, and to allow. penſions for hy- 
poctriſy. 

It is to be hoped that the devotion of the court, ſuch 
as it is, will at leaſt oblige prelates to reſidence. - 

I doubt not but true devotion is the ſource of repoſe; 
it ſupports us in this life, and ſweetens death, which are 
advantages that cannot be drawn from hypocriſy. 
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Every hour in iiſelf, as it reſpects us in particular, is 


the only hour that is our's; When once it is paſt it is 


entirely loſt, miilions of ages cannot retrieve it: Days, 
months and years are fled away, and urecoverably Joit 
in the abyſs of time; time itſelf ſhall he deſtroyed, it is 
but one point in the immenſe ſpace of eternity, and it 
ght and frivolous 
circumſtances of time, which are unitable and pats 


away, which I call faſhions, grandeur, favour, riches, 


power, authority, dependance, pleaſure, joy and fuper- 
fluity : What will become of theſe faſhions, when time 
itſelf ſhall diſappear? Virtue alone, though leaſt in 


taſhion, will be able to ſurvive time. 
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HER are ſome men who want an eſtate to make 
them gentlemen. 


There are others, who, if they could have put off 


their creditors but one half year longer, had been gen- 


tlemen. 


Others again riſe up gentlemen, who were plebeians 
when they lay down. 

How many gentlemen are there, whoſe fathers and 
elder brothers never pretended to the title ? | 

Such a one diſowns his father, that is known to kee 
ſuch a farm, or fuch a ſhop, and brags of his grand- 
father, who has been dead this long time, is unknown 
and forgotten ; he has a large eſtate, a great place, and 
a lord for his ſon-in-Jaw, and wants nothing but a title to 
make him a gentleman. 8 N 

The king formerly was ſaid to grant the title of gen- 
tleman; the term of grant was then a very proper 2nd 
common expreſſion, but now it is old and obfolete : That 
of rehabilitation is the only one in uſe ; a man who has 
got an eſtate, is rehabilitated in his gentility; this inti- 
mates that he was originally a gentleman, that it is abſo- 
lutely requiſite he ſhould be, ſo ; that his father, indeed, 


may 
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may have forteited the title by ploughing, digging, ped- 
dling, or wearing a livery, but that the ſon is now re- 
ſtored to the right of his anceſtors, and is only continu- 
ed in the poſſeſſion of the ſame coat of arms they al- 
ways had, though perhaps one of his own invention, 
and quite different from that on his pewter : In a word, 
it implies, that a new grant would not ſuit him, being 
proper only for the plebeian, that is, the man who till 
labours to be rich. 

A man by often affirming he has ſeen ſome prodigy, 
perſuades himſelf that he really has ſeen it: Another by 
concealing his age, comes to believe at laſt, he is as 
voung as he would be thcught : So the man, who mean- 
iy born, has got a habit of talking of his being deſ- 
cended from that antient baron, or that great lord, has 
the pleaſure to believe he is ſo deſcended, though the 
thing is falſe. | 

What man is there that is ever ſo meanly born, who 
having got an eſtate, car: want a coat of arms, and to this 
coat a creſt, ſupporter, and motto? What is become of 
the diſtindion of caſks and helmets? The name and uſe 
of them are aboliſhed, it is no longer in diſpute whether 
they ſhould be borne in front or ſideways, cloſe or open, 
wich more or leſs bars; ſuch niceties ate out of doors, 
we are come to downright corcnets, we think we are 
woithy of them, and beſtow tlfem upon ourſelves. There 
are ſome of the better ſort of citizens that have a little 
modeſty till left, and uſe not the ducal coronet, being 
content with an earl's ; ſome of them go not far for it, 
put take it from their ſigns to clap it upon their coaches. 

Provided you are no citizen, you may be born in a 
corner of ſome thatched houſe, or in the ruins of ſome 
old tower, which ſtands in the middle of a bog, and 
which you may qualify with the name of caſtle, then 
do but ſtile yourſelf a gentleman, and you will paſs for one. 

A gentleman ſtrives to pals for a little lord, and arrives 
to it. A great lord can be ſatisfied with no leſs than the 
title of prince; he changes his coat of arms, produces a 
new genealogy, which Hoſier never made for him, arro- 
gates to himſelf ſo many great titles, has ſo many diſ- 
putes about rank and precedency, that at laſt he really 
becomes a little prince, 

Some 
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Some men are ſo fond of names, they give themſelves 
three rather than fail; one they uſe in the city, another 
in the country, and a third in the place where they ſerve, 
or are employed. Others are content with one name of 
two ſyllables, ennobling it with du or de, to make it 
ſound genteel, as ſoon as their circumſtances are an 
thing tolerable ; others again, by ſupprefling one ſyllable 
of their name, make that illuſtrious which was before 
obſcure. Many ſuppreſs their whole names, which had 
nothing ſhameful in them, to adopt others that ſound 
greater, and by which they get nothing but the being 
compared, to their diſadvantage, with the great men 
from whom they borrow them. In ſhort, there are ſome, 
who, though born within the walls of Paris, will feigu 


themſelves to be Flemi/h or Italian, as if there were not 
in every country thoſe that were meanly born, and will 


lengthen their names, and give them another termination 
to make them ſound outlandiſh, fancy ing a name is much 
the better for being far fetched. | 

The want of money has taken off the inconſiſtence of 
gentility with a mean extraction, and ſaved many a dif- 
pute about the quartering of ſcutcheons. 

How many would be gainers by a law that ſhould 
make gentility to he drawn from the mother's fide, and 
how many more would be loſers by it? 

There are but few families but what are at one erd 


related to the greate!t princes, and at the other, to the 
meaneſt peaſants. | 

I here declare it openly, and deſire all men to take 
notice of it, that none may be ſurprized hereafter : If 
ever any great man ſhall think me worthy of his care, if 
ever I happen to make my fortune, there is one Godfrey 
de la Bruyere, whom all the chronicles of France place 
among the men af the higheſt rank, that followed God- 


frey of Bouillon to the conqueſt of the Holy Land, this 


Godfrey ſhali then be the man from whom I am deſcend- 
ed in a direct line. 


If gentility be a virtue, that man loſes his title that is 

not virtuous ; and if it is not a virtue, it is a trifle. 
There are things, which conſidered in their principle, 
and in their firſt inſtitution, are wonderful and incompre- 
henible. Who could imagine, for example, that this 
| M 2 abbot, 
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abbot, who makes dreſs his whole ſtudy, who wants no- 
thing of the etteminacy, or of the vanity that is obſery- 
ed in either ſex, and in the higheſt quality, who has as 
good a talent to inſinuate himſelf into the ladies favour as 
the greateſt beau, or the richelt banker, who outdoes 
them both, who, I fay, could imagine that ſuch a man 
was originally, and by the etymology of his name, 
mould be the head and father of a ſociety of humble and 
Holy men, who have devoted themſelves to ſolitude, and 
to whom he ſhould be a pattern and example? How pow- 
erſul, how abſolute, how tyrannical is cuſtom! And 
not to ſpeak of greater diſorders, how great a cauſe have 
we to fear it will | bring one day our young abbots to wear 
grey flowered velvet, like a certain cardinal, or to paint 
and patch like women? 
'T hat the obſcenities of the Gods, the Venus, the Ga- 
nimede, and all the other nudities of Caraccio, are pic- 


tures that have been drawn for the fathers of the church, 


and for men who ſtile themſelves ſucceſſors of the ↄpoſ- 
iles, may be proved from tae palace of Farneſe. 

There is no fine thing but loſes ſomething of its grace 
by being miſplaced; no perfection without an agteeable- 
neſs; no agrecableneſs but what is grounded on reaſon. 
A jig in a church, or the affected tone of a player in a 
pulpit, would but offend our ears. Temples are not 
adorned with prophane images. A crucifix, for example, 
und the judgment of Paris, were never ſeen in the fame 
ſanctuary; nor is the equipage and retinue of a man of 
the ſword becoming a church-man. 

We hear of no vows nor pilgrimages made to any 
ſaint, in order to attain a higher Cegree of benignity, gra- 
titude or equity, to cure us of our malignity, vanity, 
ſpleen and uneaſineſs of temper, 

What can be more extravagant, than for a number of 
chriſtians of both ſexes to have their conſtant meetings, 
deſigned on purpoſe for the applauding a company of ex- 
communicated perſons, whow they at once reward and 

xcommunicate for the pleaſure they receive from them ! 
Wethinks all the theatres ſhould be ſhut up, or a leſs ſe- 
vere ſentence paſſed againſt players. 

Pariſh duties amount to more for a chriſtering than for 
a contciiion, and are larger for a marriage than for a 

chii:cening : 
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chriſtening: One would think there was a tax laid upon 
the ſacraments, and that they ſeemed to be rated as a tort 
of merchandize; yet when all is done, nothing like it 
can reaſonably be ferred from this cuitom : They that 
receive thoſe duties, pretend as little to ſell the ſacta- 
ments, as thoſe that pay them think to buy them; ſuch 
an appearance of evil might indeed as well be laid alide, 
to avoid offending the weak, and being cemured by the 
| | wicked. 

| A briſk jolly prieſt, who is as healthy as he can wiſh 
hiinfelf, is rector of ſuch a parith, and fits in his laced 
ſurplice amongſt the judges and magiſtrates in the firig 
place of the church, where he ends the digeſtion of a 
plentiful dinnet, while a monk or a frier leaves his deter: 
or his cell, which decency and his own vow ſhould con- 
fine him to, and comes to preach before him and his 
flock, and is paid for his ſermon as for a piece of ſtuff. Ihe 
= novelty and unexpectedneſs of ſuch a cenſute ſtartles 
a you; you wonder at the impertinence of it, and are rea- 
dy to aſk: me, whether I would deprive this prieſt and 
his whole pariſh from hearing the word of God, and re- 
ceiving the bread of life. No, by no means, I would 
have him preach that word, and adminiſter that bread to 
them hunſelf, at all times, and all places, in public and 
in private, in the churches, in the markets, and on the 
houſe-tops: And I would have none to pretend to ſo 
great and fo laborious an office, but with an intent and 
capacity of deſerving the large offerings, and the great 
retributions that are belonging to it: J am forced, it is 
true, to excuſe him from doing ſo: It is a cuſtom which 
f ; he finds eſtabliſhed, and which he will leave after him to 
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1 ii ſucceſſors; but it is this odd, ill grounded and unrea- 
, > fonavle cuſtom which I blame, and which I can approve 
as little as that of his being paid four times for the ſame 
J N funeral, once for himſelf, a ſecond time for his dues, a 
0 third for his preſence, and a fourth for his aſſiſtance. 
Ny Titus has ſerved the church for theſe twenty years in a 
1 Fl ſmall living, and is not yet worthy of a better benefice 
a that falls vacant: Neither his parts, the ſolidity of his 


doctrine, his exemplary: life, nor the deſire of his pa- 
11ſhioners, are ſufficient to bring him in: Another man 
ſtarts up, as it were from under ground, and is preferred 
M3 | before 
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before him. Titus has no reaſon to complain, cuſtom 
would have it fo. 
Who, ſays the chanter, ſhall pretend to make me 
riſe to mattins? Am not I maſter of the quire ? My pre- 
deceſſor never went there, ſure I am no worſe a man 
than he was? Shall I ſuffer my dignity to be undervalued 
while I am in poſſeſſion of it, or ſhall I leave it to my 
tucceſſor fuch as I found it? It is not, ſays the preben- 
dary, my own intereſt, but the intereſt of the prebends, 
that I regard ; it would be very hard that I thould be 
tied to hear the ſervice, whilſt the treaſuzer,- the arch- 
deacon, and the grand vicar, think themſelves exempt 
trom it. I have a great deal of reaſon, ſays che dean to 
demand my dues, though 1 never come to prayers; have 
not | ſlept all night for theſe twenty years without be- 
ing diſturbed? I will go on in my old way, and my car- 
riage ſhall be always aniwerable to my dignity; elſe what 
thould I get by being head of the chapter? My example 
can be of no conſequence. Thus every one ſtrives to be 
exempt from praiſing God; and to ſhew by a long and 
continued courſe, that he is under no obligation of doing 


it; there cannot be a greater nor a more feryent emula- 
tion, than there is betwixt them, who ſhall abſent them 


ſelves moſt from divine ſervice. The bells are heard in a 
ſtill night ; and the ſame harmony which awakes the ſing- 
ing-men and choriſters, ſerves to lull the canons into an 
eaſy and pleaſant ſleep, which produces no dreams, but 
what are delightfui; they riſe late, and go to church to 
receive their falary for taking their reſt: 

Who would eyer imagine, did not experience daily 
lay it before our eyes, how difficult a thing it is to per- 
ſuade men to be happy? Or who would think there ſhould 
be occaſion for an order of men defigned for that pur- 


pole, to prepare long ſpeeches, to make uſe of all the ſoft 


and eloquent expreſſions they can think of, to ſtudy the very 
tone, with which to deliver them, to uſe ſuch geſtures, 
and ſuch violent motions, that they put themſelves into 
a ſweat, and ſpend all their ſpirits; who; I fay, could 
imagine that all theſe things were needful for the bring- 
ing of a chriſtian man, that is endowed with reaſon, 
and labours under a deſperate fit of ſickneſs, to chuſe ra- 
ther to be eternally happy, than to loſe-his own ſoul ? 
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Ariſtippus's daughter lies dangerouſly ill; ſhe ſends 


for her father, would be reconciled to him, and would 
die in his favour ; ſhall to wiſe a man, and one whom 
the whole town reſpeQs for his prudence, grant her ſo 
reaſonable a requeſt of his own accord? Shall he per- 


ſuade his wife to the fame? No! neither of them can be 


moved but by the engine of a ſpiritual Director. 

A mother, who makes a nun of her daughter, without 
any regard to her inclinations, takes upon herſelf the 
charge of another ſoul beſides her own, and ſtands bound 
for ſuch a foul to God himſelf: That the mother may 
not be damned, the daughter muſt be ſaved. 

A broken gameſter marries his eldeſt daughter, and 
gives her all that he has leſt for her portion ; the young- 
eſt is upon making henfelf-a nun, and all the call ſhe has 


to it, is her father's gaming. 


There have been ſome virtuous, zealous maids, and 
who had a good and lawful call; but who wanted money 
to devote themſelves to poverty in a rich abbey. 

To play the fool, and marry for love, is to marry. 
Melita, a pretty, young, virtuous and prudent woman, 
who is of a frugal temper, and has a kindneſs. for you, 


but leſs money than Ægina, who is offered you with an 


extraordinary good portion, and extraordinary good qua- 
lifications to ſquander it all away, and your own eſtate 
along with it. | 

Marrying formerly was a nice thing: It was a ſettle- 
ment for lite, à ſerious piece of buſineſs, and which de- 
ſerved a great deal of conſideration. A man was for- 
merly to take his wife for better for worſe, the ſame 
houſe, the ſame table, and the ſame bed, were in con- 
mon to them both: He was to be a huſband all his life 
time: There was no coming off with a ſeparate mainte- 
nance: No reconciling of a wife and family with the out- 
ward appearance and the delights of a ſingle life. 

Should a man be afraid of being ſeen with a woman 
that is not his wife, I ſhould commend his modeſty : 
Were he loch to · frequent the company of ſuch perſons, 
whoſe reputation is not altogether untainted, I ſhould 
never wonder at him. But what impertinent whimſey 
can make him bluſh at his own wife? What makes hin 
M 4 aſhamed 
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aſhamed of being ſeen in public, with one, whom he 


* = hs 4 
has choſen for an inſeparable companion? One, from a 


whom he ſhould expect all the ſatisſaction and delight that 
can be reaped from human fociety: One whom he loves 3 
and admires, who is his chief ornament, who credits him 6 
no leſs by her extraction, than by her wit, her merit, and 

her extraordinary virtue. And why did he not begin by 

b.uſhing at his maritage ? 

I am not unacquainted with the prevailing power of 
cuſtom, with its tyrannizing over the minds and manners 
of men, even without ground or reaſon; yet I think 1 
mould have impudence enough to walk openly in the 


Mall, and to let who will ſee me there with one, that is my 
my wife. 9 

A young man is not to be blamed for marrying an old * 
woman: He rather thews his prudence in preventing a \ 
greater evil. The infamy lies in miſuſing of one's bene- . 
lactreſs, and in uſing her fo as to let her perceive, that Y 
ihe has been impoſed upon by an hypocritical and un- 3 
grateful man: If any diiſembling be excuſeable, it is that + 


of friendſhip: And if deceit be allowable, it is on ſuch: 
an occaſion, as would make ſincerity a piece of cruelty. 
Ay, but ſhe lives longer than was expected: Had you 
then agreed the time ſhe was to live, ſhould be no longer 
than juſt what would ſuffice for her to ſign the deed that 
clears your debts and makes your fortune? And as ſoon 
as this great work is done, is ſhe to breathe no longer? 
Is a doſe of opium a neceſſaty thing for her? Is it a crime 
in her to live? And if you ſhould die before her, whoſe 
funeral you had ſo well contrived, and for whom you 
had deſigned the fineſt pall, and the ringing of the biggeſt 
bell in the pariſh, muſt ſhe be accountable for your diſ- 
appointment ? 

There is a method of improving one's eſtate, which 
for theſe many ages has been praQtiſed by ſome of the 
beft of men, and blamed by ſome of the beſt divines. 

The commonwealth was ever burthened with certain 
offices, which ſeem to have been ereCtc.! at firſt with no 
other deſign, than to enrich one man at the expence of 
many, which cauſe a conſtant and perpetual ebb in the 
eſtates of private men, and ſhall I ſay it, from which, 
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any advantage is ſeldom or never reaped. Fach of then, 
is a gulph, a ſea that receives the waters of many ri- 
vers, but parts with none, at leaſt diſgorges itſeli through 
ſecret and ſubterranean conduits, in an imperceptible 
manner, and leſſens nothing of the extream height to 
which it is ſwelled ; till it has enjoyed thoſe waters long, 
and till it can keep them no-longer. 

You have a piece of fiiyer, that is not ſiflicient. No, 
nor a piece of gold neither. It is the quantity chat mut 
do the buſineſs: Add others to it if you can, improve 
them to a hean of many bags, and leave the teſt. to me : 
You have neither birth nor wit; neither natural parts, nor 
any experience in the world, no matter, only keep up 
your heap, and Iwill place you- fo high, that you thall 
ſtand on a level with your maſter, if you have one; and 
he muſt be very-emincnt indeed, if with the help of 
yaur iacteaſing metal, Lraiſe your not even many degrees, 
above him. 

Oranta has been at lavs for theſe ten yeats, about 
determining in what court her cauſe is to be heard: 
Het pretenſions are juſt, of the higheſt conſequence, 
and on them depends all her fortune: About tive yeus-- 
h. nce ſhe is like to know. who her judges are to be, 
and at What bat ſhe is to plead Curing the remaining part 
of her lite, Ira | 

The cuſtom, which has been introduced in our courts 
of judicature, of interrupting the council at the bat in 
tue middle of his diſcourſe, of hindering. his being elo- 
quent or witty, of making him return to the matter of 
tact, and-confining him to the bare proofs, on which his- 
client grounds his right, and by which the juſtneſs of his 
cauſe may be demonſtrated, is very much applauded z - 
and this tevere practice, which expoſes an orator to the 
regret of having left aut the fineſt part of his diſcourſe, 
which baniſhes eloquence from its natural places, and. 
Which is ready to fill our courts with niutes, is autho- 
rized by a ſubſtantial reaſon, againſt which there is no 
exception ;z and that is, the diſpatch of buſineſs: I-coutd., 
with this reaſon was leſs forgot elſewhere, that. it were as + 
much regarded in all offices belonging to each reſpective 
Court, as it is in the court ith, That our layers were 
| oblireÞ®: 
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obliged to aim at a concluſion in their writing, as they are 
already in their ſpeaking. 

The duty of a judge confiſts in the adminiſtration of 
Juſtice, his trade in delaying it. Some judges underftand* 
their duty, and follow their trade. 

Whoever becomes a follicitor to his judge, ſhews him 
no reſpect at all; he queſtions both his underſtanding and: 


his honeſty ; he endeavours to prepoſſeſs him or elle he 


deſires of him a downright injuſtice. 
The temper of ſome juòges are ſuch; that- intereſt, 
authority, intimacy, or relation, render a juſt cauſe ob- 


noxious to them ;- their affectation of appearing not to be 


corrupted cauſing them to be unjuſt. 

'The conſequences of coquetry or gallantry im a ma- 
giſtrate are worſe than in the difſolute perſon; the latter 
conceals his engagements, we do not often know how to - 


come at him; the other is expoſed to a thouſand weak--.. 
neſſes that are known, and may be attacked by the means- 


of every woman he makes court to. 
The adminiſtration of juſtice is very near as much 


reſpected in the commonwealth, as the diſpenſation of 
holy myſteries; and the character of a magiſtrate, is in- 
a inanner as ſacred, as that of a prieſt: A man of the. 


gown can hardly dance at a public ball, be ſeen at a play, 
or forget plainneſs and modeſty in his apparel, without 
bringing contempt upon himſelf; and one would won- 


der that a la ſhould be neceſfary to regulate his carriage 


and his garb, and to force hm at once to be grave and 
reſpected. | 

There is no trade but what requires an apprentice- 
ſhip; and if one conſiders the different ſtations of men, 


one may obſerve there is none, from the higheſt to the 
loweſt, but has had a time, in whick, he has qualified 


timſelf by practiee and experience for his profeſſion, in 
which, the faults he has committed have been without 
conſequence; nay, in which thoſe faults have been like. 
ſo many ſteps to perfection. War itſelf, which ſeems to- 
be the production of confuſion and diſorder, is not with- 
cut ſome rules belonging to it; men muſt learn how to- 
flock together in the open field, to murder one another, 
and there are propet methods of killing and — 
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The ſoldier hae his ſchool ; why mutt the magiſtrate 
have none? There are eſtabliſhed practices, there are 
laws and cuſtoms ; and why no time for enquiring after 
them, or why not enough tor a man to digeſt them in 1:5 
mind, and to make hiinſelf matter of them? The ap- 
prenticeſhip, and the firſt eſſay of a youth, who 1s 
brought from ſchool to mount the tiibunal, and whom 
his bags have made a judge, is to deceive fovercignly in 
{uch cauſes, on. which no leſs than our lives and tortures 
depend. | 

The chief thing which makes an. orator is probity; 
without it he degenerates into a declaimer, he diſguiſes 
and exaggerates matter of fact, he is falſe in his citations, 
his mouth is fu'l. of calumnies, he eſpouſes not fo 
much the cauſe, as the paſſion, and the animoſtty of 
his client; and may be ranked among thoſe advocates. 
of whom the proverb ſays, that they are hired to be in- 
jurious. | 

It is true, ſays one, this ſum is due to him, he has a 
Hwful right to it, but 1 know where to have him; there 
is a certain little thing of form, wherein if he fails, he 


can never retrieve - his fault, and conſequently loſes his 


debt, he has undeniably abdicated his right: Now he 


will certainly forget this thing of form. Such a conſcience 


as this makes an accomplithed lawyer. 

An excellent and uſeful, a prudent, juſt and reaſonable- 
maxim, for all courts of judicature, would be the direct. 
contrary of that which prefers form to equity. 

'The rack is an admirable inyention, ard an iofallible: 
method, for taking off. the. innocent man that is of a: 
weak conſtitution, and for faving the guilty, whom na- 
ture has endowed with greater ſtrength. 

The puniſhment of a villain is an example for his fel-- 
lows: The condemning of an i:mocent perſon; is the- 
concern of all good. men. 

1 ſhall go near to fay, becauſe I am not a thief nor: 
a. murderer, I ſhall never be puniſhed as ſuch. A very 
bold inference;! 

A deplorable condition is that of an innocent perſon, 
who, by. too great a precipitation in his trial, has been: 

e | ted 
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found guilty. Can even that of his judge be more dif- 


mal ? 

Should I read, that in former ages one of thoſe magiſ- 
trates, who were appointed for the apprehending and 
extirpating of rogues and thieves, had been Jong ac- 
quaiuted with all thoſe raſcals; that he knew their names 
and faces, had an account of their walks, and of every 
particular act of theirs ; could tell how many pockets had 
been picked, and what had been ſtolen out of each; 
could penetrate fo far into the depth of their myſteries, 
and had ſo great a ſhare in their abominable actions, that 


to prevent the noiſe that ſome great man was ready to 


make about a jewel, that was taken from him in a croud, 


when coming out of a public aflembly, he knew how to. 


reſtore it to him; and that this magiſtrate had been tried 
and condemned for this villainous behaviour ; 1 ſhould 
place ſuch a relation in the ſame rank with thoſe we find 
in hiſtory, which time has made incredible. How then 
ſhould I believe that it may now be inferred from freſh 
and notorious-circumſtances, that there is till ſuch a per- 
nicious connivance, and that it is. looked upon as a cuſ- 
tomary thing, and hardly taken notice of? 

How many men oppole ſtrength to weakneſs; cannot 
he: moved by compaſſion, hold out againſt the ſollicitations 
of the poor; have no regard for the common fort of peo- 
ple; ſhew themſelves rigid and fevere in things of no mo- 
ment; will not accept of the leaſt gratification; nor be. 
perſuaded by their deareſt friends and neareſc relations, 
and are to be corrupted only by women. 

It is not abſolutely impoſſible for a man in great favour 
to loſe a caule. 

A dying man, who ſpeaks. in his laſt will, may expect. 
to be heard like an oracle: His words will certainly create 
many diſputes: Men will put their own conttructicns 


upon them, ſach cogſtructions I mean, as will ſuit their 


in:ereft and their inchngtions beſt. 

There are ſome men, of whom one may truly ſay, 
that death fixes not ſo much their wills, as it puts a pe- 
riod to their unſteadineſs, and their inconſtancy ; an 
angry fit while they live, moves them to prepare a will. 
thei paſſion wears off, it is tot and burnt; Their cloſet 
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is no leſs ſtocked with wills, than it is with almanacks, 
and every year produces a new one: The ſecond is diſ- 
annulled by a third, which is made as inſignificant by 
another more exact, and the validity of this allo is de- 
ſtroyed by a fifth. Yet the laſt muſt ſtand, if oppor- 


tunity, power, or malignity is wanting in the perſon 


whole intereſt it is to ſuppreſs it: For what can more 
clearly ſhew the intention of the moſt inconſtant man, 
than a laſt deed of his under his own hand, which has 
been made ſo late, that, at laſt, he has not had. time to 
will the contrary ? 


Were there no wills to regulate the rights of heirs and 


* ſucceſſors, I queſtion whether men would need any tribu- 


nal to adjuſt their differences and diſputes, the function 
of a judge would almoſt be reduced to that diſmal part 


of it, the ſending thieves and murderers to the gallov's. 


Who are thoſe, that are continually ſolliciting our magiſt- 
rates, that make ſuch a ſtir before their doors, and in 
their halls? Heirs at law ? No, their rights are fixed of 
courſe ; they are none but legatees, who are jarring about 
the meaning of a word or à clauſe in a latt will; or diſin- 
herited perſons, who find fault with a teſtament that has 
been made leiſurely, after mature deliberation, by a grave, 
a wiſe and conſcientious man, and not without the help 
of good counſel ; with a deed, in which a cunning lawyer 
has diſplayed all his ſkill to make it firm and irrevocable, 
and has omitted none of the cramp words and ſubtilties 
that are uſed by thoſe of his profeſſion ; a deed. which is 
ſigned by the teſtator, which is witneſſed with all the ne- 
ceflary forms, and which a judge, notwithſtanding all this, 

thinks fit to difannul and to make void. 

Litius is hearing a laſt will read with tears in his eyes; 
is oppreſſed with grief for the loſs of a friend, by whoſe- 
death he is like to raiſe his fortune: By one clauſe he 
makes him his ſucceſſor in a good office; by another he 
beſtows on him all his tenements in the city; by a third a 
fine feat in the country; and by a fourth he makes hin 
maſter of a houſe richly furniſhed, and ſeated in the} beſt 
part of the town, with all its appurtenances ; his grief 
encreaſes, tears run down his cheeks ; how is it poſſible 
he ſhould refrain? he is now one. of his majeſty's chief. 

. - oficers; 
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officers, has his city and country houſe, his furniture is 
anſwerable, he is to keep his coach and a noble table; 
was there ever an honeſter, a better man than the de- 
ceaſed? But hold! Here is a codicil annext to this will, 
which muſt be read: This codicil gives Mz vius alltheſe 
things, and fends Titius back to his gartet; he has now 
neither honours nor money, and muſt be contented to walk 
on foot as beiore. Titius wipes off his tears; it is now 
Mewvius s part to weep. 

Does not the law, which forbids to kill, include poifon- 
ing as well as ſtabbing, drowning as well as burning, p1i- 
vate aſſaults as well as open violence, and whatever may 
contribute to the deſtruction of men? Did the law, which 
reſtrains huſbands and wives from giving any thing one to 
another, relate only to direct and immediate ways of giving? 
Has it made no proviſion againft thoſe that are indirect? 
Was it deſigned for the introduction of truſtees? Does it 
fo much as tolerate ſuch an evaſion, even when the dear- 
eſt of wives out-lives her huſband ? Does a man bequearh 
his eſtate to a truſty friend as an acknowledgment of his 
friendſhip, or is it not rather as a mark of his reliance upon 
him, and of tne confidence he has, that he wül make a 
good uſe of what he is intruſted with? Will a man intruſt 
his eſtate to ohe whom he has the leaſt ground to ſuſpect 
will not reſtore it to the perſon it is really intended for? 
Does he need a contract or an oath from him? Muſt he 
ſo much as inſtru him in what he is to do? And does: 
not every man feel within his breaſt, what he may expect 
from another in ſuch a caſe? Put if on the contrary, 
the property of this eftate is fallen to this truſty friend, 
why does he ſuffer in his reputation by keeping it? Whae 
grounds are there for fatire or lampoon? Why do ycu com- 
pare him to one that betrays his truſt, or to a ſervant thats 
robs his maſter of a ſum of money he had ſent by him 
to ſome other perſon? I ſee no reaſon for it. Where lies 
the ſhame of not performing a piece of generoſity, and of 
a man's keeping for his own uſe what is lawfully: his? 
How great is the perplexity, how intolerable the burden, 
that ſuch a truſt draws along with it? If a man, out of 
reverence to the laws of his country, appropriates to him - 
tell ſuch a truſt, be can no longer be thought an honeſt 
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man: If out of reſpect for a deceaſed friend he acts ac- 


cording to his intentions, and reſtores what has been given 
him in truſt to his widow, he muſt make uſe of deceitful 
practices, and tranſgreſs the law: The law then muſt 
differ ſtrangely from the opinions of men: Perhaps it may 


be, and it is not fit for me to tax either with an error. 
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Typbon finds a certain nobleman, with horles, dogs, 
and what not: His protection makes him inſolent, he is. 
what he pleaſes in his country. without the fear of puniſh- 
ment, a murderer and perjuted; he burns and deſtroys 
his neighbours, and needs no ſanctuary: The king is 
obliged at laſt to take upon himſelf the care of chaſtizing 
him. 

Ragouts, ſricaſees, and all the various names of your 
dainties and kickſhaws, are words which ſhould be barba- 
rous and unintelligible to us: And if theſe are not fit to be 
ſo much as mentioned in time of peace, as ſerving only to 
promate luxury and gluttony ; how came they. to be ſo 
well underſtood in time of war and public calamities, at 


the beſieging of a town, the very night before a battle. 


Where do we find any mention made of Scipio's or Ma- 
riuss table? Do we read in any book that Miltiades, 
Epaminondas, or Ageſilaus, were ever nice and coſtly in 
their diet? I would have no man to commend a general 


for the goodneſs, the neatneſs, or the maznificence of his 
table, till he had ſo exhauſted himſelf on the ſubject of a 


victory, on the taking of a town, or ſome other great ac- 
tion, that he had nothing more left to mention in his 
praiſe; nay, I ſhould be glad to. ſee, a general defirous ta 
avoid ſuch-a- commendation. 

Hermippus makes himſelf a flave to what he- calls his- 
little conveniencies; all common practices, all eſtabliſhed 
cuſtoms, all faſhions, nay, decency itſelf muſt fall a ſa- 


crifice to: them; he will find ſome in every thing; a leſs 


makes room for a greater, and not one is neglected that is. 


Y practicable; he makes them his whole ſtudy, and there 18. 


not a day but what produces ſome new contrivance of this 
kind; he leaves it for others to haye ſet dinners and ſup- 
pers; as for. his part the very name of them is loathſome: 
to him; he eats. when he is hungry, and of ſuch meats 


| only as beſt ſuit with his appetite ; he ſtands by at the- 


waking 
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making of his bed; what hand is ſo ſkilful: or ſo happy, 
as to make him fleep according to his mind? He feldom 
goes abroad, loves to keep his chamber, where he is nei- 
ther idle nor buſy, where, in the garb of a man that has 
taken phyſick, he does nothing, and yet is continually em- 


ployed. Others, like ſlaves, muſt wait the leiſure of. 


a 1mith or a joiner, according to their occaſions ; as 
tor him, he keeps a file by him, if any thing is to be 
imoothed ; a ſaw, if it muſt be cut; and pincers, if 
it muſt be pulled out; imagine, if you can, any tools 
that he has not, or that he has, and which are not better 


and more convenient, ee to his fancy, than even 


thoſe that workmen uſe; he has ſome that are new and un- 
known, that have no name, that ate the contrtivances of 
his own brain, and which he has almoſt forgot the ule 
of ; there is no man to be compared to him for the quick 
performance of a uſeleſs labour. He was: forced to walk 
ten ſteps to go from his bed to. his wardrube ; he has now 
ſo contrived his chamber, as to reduce theſe. ten to nine: 
What abundance of ſteps ate here ſaved, during the 
whole courſe of his life ! With others it is uſual to turn 
the key, to thruſt backward, or to pull forward, and 
the door opens; what a fatigue is this! Here is ene 
unneceſſary motion, which he knows how to ſpare: By 
what means? It is a myſtery which he keeps to him- 
felf; he indeed underſtands extremely well the uſe of 
ſprings, and is a great maſter of mechanics; ſuch nie- 
chanics, at leaſt, as the world can be very well without. 
Hermippus brings light to his lodging another way than 
through the window ; he has already got the ſecret of 
going up and down the houſe otherwiſe than by the 
ſtairs, and is now ſtudying how to go in and out with 
more conveniency than through the doo. 


It is a long while ſince phyſicians have been rallied,” 


and yet made uſe of; the keenneſs of ſatire, and the wit 
of the ſtage never touch their fees; they give portions to 


their daughters, they place their ſons upon the bench, and 


make biſhops' of them, and they that laugh at them do 
themſelves ſu 


whoſe trace. it is, to aſſure them that they 2 


pply them with the money for all this. 
Thoſe that are well fall ſick, and then they want a man, 
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As long as men may die, and are deſirous to live, the 
phyſician will ſtill be laughed at, and well paid. 

A good phyſician is he that has ſpecifics ; or, if he 
wants them himſelf, allows thoſe that have them to cute 
his patient. 

The raſhneſs of quacks, together with the diſmal ac- 
cidents that are occaſioned by 1t, is that which makes the 
phy ſician and his art in vogue: If one lets you die, tine 
others kill you. 

Afticlogers and fortune-tellers are ſuffered in the com- 
monwealth, ſuch as make ſchemes and draw horoſcopes, 
ſuch as guels at things paſt by the motion of the ſieve, 
ſuch as ſhew the truth in a looking-glaſs, or in a glaſs of 
fair water; and theſe men are indeed of fome uſe ;. they 
promiſe preferment to the men, and to the maids they 
promiſe they ſhall have their ſweet-hearts, they comfort 
thoſe children whoſe fathers are too long a-dying, and lull 
aſleep the cares of thoſe young wives that are troubled 
with old huſbands: In a word, they cheat at a very 
eaſy rate, thoſe that have a:mind-to be cheated. 

hat can we think of magic and ſorcery? The 
theory of it is dark and intricate, its principles are wild 
and uncertain, and there ſeems to be a great deal of 
illuſion in it: But there are ſome puzzling matters of 
fact, afirmed by men of credit and reputation, who 
either ſaw, or learned them from others, as fit to be re- 
lied on as themſelves; to admit them all, or deny them, 
ſeems equally inconvenient ; and I dare ſay, that in this, 
as well as in all other extraordinary things, that go 
beyond. the common rules, there is a medium to be 
held between too eaſy a perſuaſion, and too ſtubborn an 
unbelief. 

Infancy can never be over-burthened, with too ma- 
ny languages; and, methinks, the utmoſt. care ſhould 
be taken, to teach them to children ; there is no con- 
dition of a man's life, in which theſe are not uſeful 
to him, and lead him equally: to the depths of learning, 
or the eaſier and more agreeable parts of knowledge. 
If this kind of ftudy, which is ſo painful and fo la- 
bortous, is put off till men are ſomewhat older, and 
they come to that age which ĩs ſtiled by the name of as 
85 either 
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either they cannot make it the object of their choice, 
of tf they do, they find it impoſlible to perſevere in it ; 
it is to conſume that time in the queſt of languages, 


which is ſet apart for the uſe that ought to be made of 


them; it is to confine to the knowledge of words, an age 
that wants already to go further, and ſeek things; and it 
is at the beſt to have loſt the ſineſt and moſt valuable 
years of one's life. So great and fo neceſſary a founda- 
tion can never rightly be laid, unleſs it be when the ſoul 


naturally receives eveiy thing, and is capable of deep im- 


preſſions; when the memory is freſn, quick, and ſteady ; 
when the mind and the heart are void of paſſions, cares 
and defires, and when thoſe that have a right to diſpoſe 
of us, deſign us for long and painful labours. I am per- 
ſuaded that the ſmall number of true ſcholars, and the 
great number of ſuperficial ones, comes from the neglect 
of this praQtice. 

The ſtudy of texts can never be ſufficiently recom- 
mended ; it is the ſhorteſt, the ſureſt, and the pleaſanteſt 
way to all kinds of learning. Take things at the beſt 
hand ; go to the very ſource ; handle the text over and 
over ; get it by heart, quote it upon occaſions ; remem- 
ber, above all, to reach the ſenſe of it in its full latitude, 
and in all its circumſtances ; reconcile an original author, 
adjuſt his principles, draw yourſelf the conſequences 
from them; the firſt commentators were ig the caſe in 
which I would have you to be; never offer to borrow 
their light,. or to make uſe of their notions, unleſs it be 
when your own fail you ; their interpretations are not 
yours, and they eaſily ſlip out of your memory; your 
obſervations, on the contrary, are born in your mind, 
and they abide with you, you will more frequently meet 
with them again in converſation, they will more readily 
occur to you in your diſputes and conſultations ; Take a 
pleaſure to ſee you are not gravelled in your reading by 
any other difhculties, but ſuch as cannot be overcome, 
and where commentators and ſcholiaſts themſelves are at 
a ſtand, men that are otherwiſe ſo fruitful, ſo copious, 
and ſo over-loaded with a vain ſhew of learning, where 
neither they nor others are at any trouble to underſtand 
what they expound ; Thus let this method of ſtudying 
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quite convince you, that mens lazineſs is the thing has: 
encouraged pedantry to encreaſe the bulk of libraries ra- 
ther than 12 worth of them, to ſink the text under the 
weight of comments; and that it has in this done itſelf 
wrong, and acted contrary to its own intereſt, inaſmuch 
as it has encreaſed that reading, thoſe enquiries, and 
that labour which it endeavoured to avoid. 

What is it that rules men in their way of living, and 
in their diet? Is it health and ſobriety ? that is doubtſul; 
there are whole nations that eat fruit firſt, and meat after- 
wards ; others do quite contrary ; ſome begin their meal 
with one kind of fruit, and end it with another : Does 
this proceed from uſe or from reaſon? Is it for health's 
ſake that men wear their cloaths up to their chin ; that 
they put on a ruff or a band, when they have heretofore, 
for ſo many ages, gone with their breaſt open ? Is it de- 


cency that obliges them to do this, eſpecially in a time 


when they have found a way to appear naked with all 
their cloaths on them? And, on the other fide, women 
that ſhew their breaſts and their ſhoulders, are they of a 
teſs tender complexion than men, or leſs ſubject to de- 
cency? What kind of modeſty is this, which engages 
theſe to hide their legs and their feet, and at the fame 


time gives them leave to let their arms go naked up to the 


elbow ? How came men to think heretofore, that either 
aſſaulting or defending themſelves was the end of going 
to war? And who adviſed them to wear ſuch arms as 
were both offenſive and defenſive? What is it that ob- 
liges them now to lay theſe aſide? And whilſt they 
put on boots to go to a ball; they ſtand without ar- 
mour and in their doublet, by them that dig in the 
trenches, expoſed to all the fire of a counterſcarp. 
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Or THE: PULPIT. 


J REACHING is now-a-days become a mere ſhew ; 
that evangelic gravity, which is ſo much the life of 


pceaching, is abſolutely laid aſide; and an advantageous 


mein, a pretty tone of the voice, exactneſs of geſtute, 


choice ot expreſſion, and long enumerations, are thought 
to ſupply its place very well: To attend ſeriouſly on the 
diſpenſation of the Holy Word is no longer cuttomary : 
Going to church is an amuſement, among a thoufand 


others, and preaching a diverſion: The preachers play 


the prize, and the hearers bet on their heads. | 
Prophane eloquence is transferred from the bar, where 


it formerly. reigned, to the pulpit, where it never ought 
to come. | 


The prize of eloquence is conteſted even at the altar, 


and before the holy myſteries: Every hearer thinks him- 
ſelf a judge of the preacher, to cenſure or applaud 
him; and is no more converted by the man he fa- 
vours, than by him whom he condemns. The orator 


leaſes. ſome, and. offends others; but agrees with all 


in this, That, as he does not endeavour to render them 
better, ſo they never trouble their heads about be- 
coming ſo- | 

The apprentice that is docible, is attentive: to his 
maſter, profits by his inſtructions, and becomes him- 
ſelf a maſter of his profeſſton: The indocible perſon 
only cenſures the preacher's diſcourſes, and the philo- 
ſopher's works, and ſo improves himſelf neither in reli- 
gion nor ſenſe. 

Till ſuch time as there ariſes a man, who, in a 
ſtyle formed on the Holy Scriptures, by long ſtudy and 
converſe with them, ſhall explain to the people the word 
of God genuinely and familiarly ; till then, I ſay, it is 


to be expected, that orators and declaimers will be fol- 
lowed, | 
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Quotations from prophane authors, cold ſmilies, the 
3 falſe pathetic, antitheſes, and hyperboles are out of 
doors; elaborate deſcriptions will one day follow them, 
and make way for the plain expoſition of the goſpel, join- 
ed to the other means that effect converſion, 

The man for whom I have fo impatiently wiſhed, 
but whom I durſt not hope for in our age, is come 
at laſt ; the courtiers, whoſe good taſte and knowledge 
in decencies could beſt diſtinguiſh him, have applauded 
kim up to the ſkies; and, what is a thing almoſt incre- 
dible, have left the King's Chapel to mix themſelves with 
the crowd, and hear the word of God preached by this 
truly apoſtolic man: The city was not of the fame opi- 
nion with the court; in whatever church he preached: 
there, not one of the pariſhioners were to be found ; the 
very clerk and ſexton deſerted: The paſtors indeed ſtuck 
to bim, but the flocks were all diſperſed, while the con- 
gregations of the neighbouring clergy were the fuller for 
them. This is no more than what | ought to have fore- 
| ſeen, who, knowing the invincible power of cuſtom, 
ought to have ſaid, that ſuch a man had no more to do, 
but to ſhew himſelf and be followed, to ſpeak and to be 
heard: It is for theſe thirty years your rhetoricians, de- 
claimers, and enumerators have been the only men 1n re- 
gqueſt, and fuch eſpecially, who, like painters, can, at 
Pleaſure, draw in great or little; it is not long ſince the 
points and witticiſms, that were uſed in fermons, were 
ſo ſmart, and fo ingenious, that they might have ſerved 
for epigrams; now, I confeſs, they are ſomething ſot- 
tened, and may paſs for madiigals. There are three 
things which theſe men never fail to cty are abſolute- 
ly neceſſary, and infinitely worthy your attention: One 
thing they prove in the firſt part of their diſcourſe, 
another in the ſecond, and another in the third: 80 
that you are to be convinced of one truth, and that 
is their firſt point of docttine; of another truth, and 
"IF that is the ſecond point ; and then of another truth, and 
that is their third point: In this manner, the firſt re- 
flection will inſtru . you in one of the fundamental 
principles of your religion, the ſecond in another prin- 
oy ciple, which is not leſs fundamental, and the laſt -reflec- 
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tion in a third and laſt principle, which is the moſt itn- 
portant of them all, but which, for want of leifure, is 
reſerved for another opportunity: In fine, to recollect 
what has been ſaid, to abridge this diviſion, and to form 
a ſcheme of What ſtill, cry you, new matter, 
new preparations, for a diſcourſe of an hour longer? It 
is in vain, the more theſe gentlemen ſtrive to digeſt and 
to clear it to me, the leſs I ſhall underſtand it: I believe 
you indeed very eaſily, for it is the moſt natural effect of 
fuch a maſs and confuſion of ideas, which come all to 
one and the ſame thing, but with which they unmerct- 
fully burthen the memories of their hearers ; though to 
ſee them affect, and perſiſt in this cuſtom, one would al- 
moft think that the grace of converſion was tied up to 
fuch enormous diviſions : But how is it poſſible we ſhould 
be converted by ſuch apoſtles, whom we can hardly keep 
in ſight? For my part, I would beg them, in the midit 
of their impetuous courſe, to ſtop, to give their audience 
and themſelves a little time to breathe. Oh the vain un- 
profitable ſermons now-a-days ! The time of the Hami- 
lies is no more, the Baſils, the Chryſoſtoms could not 
reſtore it; we ſhould fly into other dioceſes, to get out of 
the reach of their voices and their familiar diſcourſes ; 
the generality of men love fine phraſes and handſome 
periods, admire what they do not underſtand, ſuppeſe 
themſelves to be inſtructed, and content themſelves with 
deciding between the firſt and ſecond doctrine, or between 
the laſt ſermon and the laſt but one. 

It is not an age ago, ſince moſt of our books were no- 
thing but collections of Latin quotations, there was not 
above a line or two of French in a page; nor did this 
humour of citing ſtop here: Ovid and Catullus at 
the bar decided ſovereignly in caſes of marriages and 
wills, and were as ſerviceable to the widows and or- 
phans, as the Pande#s: The ſacred and prophane 
authors were inſeparable, and, hand in hand, jumped 
into the pulpit. St, Cyril and Horace, St. Cyprian 
and Lucretius ſpoke by turns, the poets were poſitive- 
ly of the ſame opinion with St. Auftin, and the reſt 
of the fathers. Latin was the language that was choſen 
to entertain the women and the ſextons with, and ſome- 
| umes 
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times Greek, To preach fo very ill was impoſſible, 


without a great deal of learning. The times are chang- 


ed, and the cuſtom altered; the text ſtill continues in 


4 Latin, but the ſermon is in French, and that of the 
= greateſt purity ; the ſcripture is not ſo much as once 


quoted; ſo little learning is there requiſite now-a-days 
to preach very well. 


= School-divinity is at laſt baniſhed the pulpits of all the 


L 4 great towns in the kingdom, and confined only to the 


= country villages, where it now reſides, for the inſtruction 
and edification of the plow-men and labourers. 

The man muſt: have ſome wit, who can charm the 
people by his florid ſtyle, who can make morality to 
divert them, and pleaſe them with figures, beautiful 
paſſages and deſcriptions ; but after all, he has not ſo 
much wit as he ſhould have. One that has more neg- 
le cds theſe foreign ornaments, unworthy of the goſpel ; and 
*Z preaches naturally, ſtrenuouſly, and like a chriſtian. 
Ihe orator draws ſome fins in ſuch charming and al- 
luring colours, and repreſents the ſinner in the com- 
mitting of them to have ſo much wit, air, addreſs and 
delicacy, that, for my part, if I have no inclination to 
Feſemble his pictures, I have, at leaſt, occaſion to be- 
Ft>ke myſelf to ſome apoſtle, who, in a more chriſtian 
ſtyle, may give me ſome diſguſt for the vices of which 
"he other had made me ſo beautiful a deſcription. | 
What they call a fine ſermon, is a piece of Oratory 
moſt exactly conformable to the rules and precepts of 
human eloquence, and adorned with all the ornaments 
of rhetoric ; to thoſe that judge nicely, there is not a 
paſſage or a thought loſt ; they follow the orator in all 
4 is long enumerations, and in all his towering flights: It 
Is a riddle to none but the common people. 

Oh the judicious and admirable diſcourſe! How co- 
piouſly handled in it were the moſt eſſential points of re- 
; Won, as well as the ſtrongeſt motives to converſion! What 
effect ought it not to produce in the minds and ſpirits 
pet the audience? They are convinced, they are moved 
fand touched to that degree, that they confeſs from their 
ouls —— What? that this ſermon of Theodorus's 
VF xce!s even his laſt, 
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A ſoſt, gentle, looſe morality has no effect, nor i: It ye 
the preacher ever the more reſpected for it; it neither Ci you hay 
awakes nor excites the curioſity of the men of the FF Preach, 
world, who are not fo tertified with a ſevere doQtine, as can ne! 
ſome people think, but, on the contrary, love it in the has got 
perſon whoſe duty it is to preach it. The church ſeems one ſtr. 


therefore to be divided into two ſorts of men; one ſort » : Some 
declares the whole truth, without diſguiſe or reſpect of **8» wh 
perſons ; the other hears it with pleaſure, with fatisfac- 4 this 
tion, with admiration, and with applauſe, but never prac- FF . The! 
tiſes a word of it. | titles, t 

The heroic virtue of great men may be reproached ly all tc 


with this, that it has corrupted eloquence, or at leaſt | man, þ 
enervated the ſtile of moſt preachers ; who, inftead of 

joining with the people, in their praiſes to Heaven for $ 
its extraordinary gifts on thoſe perſons, have aſſociated , 
themſelves with the authors and poets, and become pane- en p 
gyriſts; have even out- flattered their verſes and dedica- 1 
tions: They have turned the word of God into one con- 10 
nection of praiſes, which, though juſt, yet are ill- placed, Lot x 
partial, unexpected, and diſagreeable to their character; vgs $66 
it is very fortutate indeed, if, while they celebrate their dels 


: *ZF author! 
heroes in the ſanctuary, they make mention of God, or thor! 


of religion, which they ought to preach. There have le pe 


been thoſe who have reſtrained the goſpel, which ought | probity 


to be common to all, to the preſence of a ſingle auditor ; = ? 
have been ſo diſordered when his coming has been pre- I 
vented by ſome accident, that they have not been able to ”, and re 
pronounce a chriſtian diſcourſe before an aſſembly of i ent 


1 
chriſtian men, becauſe it was not made for them; but 
have been ſupplied by other orators, who, from the little 


leiſure they had to ſtudy, have been forced to beſtow 3 to 25 
their extempore praiſes upon Almighty God. Nat : 
Theodulus has fucceeded leſs than was feared by ſomne . We 
of his hearers: His diſcourſe has gratified them; he out of 
has pleaſed them infinitely more than he could have done, ſidence 
if he had charmed their ears or their minds; he has flat- WF yerts 
tered their jealouſy. will b 
Preachers and ſoldiers are alike in this, their trades are ſelves 


more hazardous, but their fortunes are ſooner made, than 
in any other profeſſion. # 4 


* 
1 
* 
4 
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If you are of a certain quality, and ate ſenſible that 


you have no other talent but preach vg very indillerenly, 
*X preach, however, though it be very indifterently : You 
can never riſe, it you are utterly. unknown. T herdatus 


* 


has got very well by his ſermons, which are notlling but 
one {train of cant and nonſenſe. 


Some have been preferred to biſhoprics for their preach- 


ing, whole talent that way would not have procured them, 


at this time, an inconſiderable prebend. 
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e to and remote from a chriſtian diſcourſe; or, as I may 


2X otherwiſe ſay, if it does not very nearly approach to a 


y of 


but b prophane eulogium. 


little 
ſtov- 


ſome 


done, 
flat- 
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holy altar, and from the pulpit, the ſeat of truth? 
is there no other greatneſs, but what is derived from 
authority or birth ? 
the perſon, who excelled in his life-time in goodnels, 
I probny, charity, fidelity, and piety, ſhould, at his inter- 


he 


out of the country, where they have made no long re- 


There is a certain panegyriſt, who groans under a load of 


titles, the weight of them oppreſſes him, they are hard- 


ly all to be crouded in one ſingle page. Exanine but the 
man, hear him but a little, and you will find that, in the 
liſt of all his titles, there is one ſtill omitted, which is, 


that of a very bad preacher. 


The womens idleneſs, and the mens frequenting 


their places of reſort, is what gives reputation to ſome 


ill preachers, and ſupports the ſinking credit of others. 
Are greatneſs and power the only qualities which en- 
title a man to praiſe at his funeral, and that before the 


Or 


Why is it not rather thought fir 


ment, be honoured with a public panegyric? What is 


3 called funeral ſermon, is, now-a-days, but coldly te- 


t ceived by moſt of the hearers, if not very different 


The orator - preaches to gain a biſhopric ; the apoſtle 


to gain ſouls. - The latter deſerves what the other aims 
7 at | 


Me have ſeen ſome of our clergymen come up to town 


dence, big with the vanity of having made thoſe con- 


2. 


verts, who. were either made to their hands, or never 
will be fo; we have ſeen them, I fay, compare them- / 


ſelves to the Vincents and the Xaviers; fancy them- 


ſelves 
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lelves apoſtles, and, for ſuch labour and pains in the mi- 
niſtry, think themtzlves ſcarce paid with the government 
of an abbey. 

A man itarts up on a ſudden, takes pen, ink, and pa- 
per, and without ever having a thought of it beſore, re- 
tolves with himſelf that he will witte a book; he has no 
tulent aPwriting, but he wants fifty guineas: In vain, I 
cry to diſſuade him, Dioſcorus, take a faw, or ſome 
other tool in your hand, work at ſome handicraft trade, 
you may pet to be journeyman to ſome carpenter or join- 
er, and be paid your wages; but he has never ſerved an 
apprenticeſhip to either? Why, then, copy, tranſcribe, 
correct the preſs ; but, Whatever you do, do no: write: 
vet he will write, and get it printed roo: And becauſe 

hie muſt not ſend blank paper to the preſs, he blots and 
ſeribbles a quite or two with ſuch tuff as this: That 
** the river Seine runs through the city at Paris, that 
there are ſcven days in the week, that it rains, 
bad weather,” or ſome things of the like i importance : |; 
And this treatiſe, containing nothing contrary to religion 
or the gqvernment, nor productive of any harm to the 
public, but in vitiating their taſte, and uſing them to 


dull and infipid things, paſſes the licencer, is printed, and, 


to the ſhame of the age, and the mortification of all 
good authors, is in a-ſhort time reprinted. Juſt in this 
manner, another man reſolves wi hin himſelf that he will 
Preach, and he . preaches; whereas he has no other 
alem, or call to mount the pulpit, but that he wants a 
benefice. | 

An irreligious, profane clergyman does but deciaim 
when he preaches. 

On the . contrary, there are ſome holy men, whoſe 
chatacter ſeems to prevent their perſuaſion: They appear, 
and all the people, who attend to hear them, are moved, 


and are, a3 it were, already perſuaded by their preſence: 


Their diſcourſe afterwards does the reſt. 

The biſhop of Meauæ and father Boaurdaloue recal to 
my mind Demofihenes and Cicero. Both of them, as 
they ate ab ſolute matters of the eloquence of the Fen 
have had the fate of other great models: One © 
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has made a great many ill cenſurers, and the other a 
great many ill umitators. ; 
The elaquence-of the pulpit, with reſpect to what is 
merely human, and what depends on the genius of the 
- orator, is a ſecret known but to few, and attained with 


D difficulty; how much art mult there be, to. pleaſe at the 
I ſame time that you perſuade! You are obliged to walk 
e in none but beaten paths, to ſay what has been ſaid, and 
, what is àoreſeen that you would ſay; the ſubjects are 
— -great, but they are worn and ſtale; the principles are 
n certain, but every one of the auditory perceives the in- 
7 ference at the firſt glanee; ſome of the ſuhjects ate ſub- 
£ lime, but who can treat of the ſublime? There are 
© myſteries to be explained, but they are better explained 
d by the moſt familiar inſtruction, than the moſt rhetorical 
il harangue : 'The morals too of the pulpit, though they 
it comprehend matter as vaſt and as diverlitied as the man- 
18 nets of men, yet all turn upon the fame hinge, return all 
: to the ſame images, and are extremely more confined 
IN than ſatire ; after the common invective againſt honours, 
ie 


- riches, and pleaſures, there remains no more for the ora- 


to cor to do, but to cloſe up his diſcourſe, and to diſmiſs 
- = the aſſembly : If ſometimes there are tears ſhed, ot any 


one is moved, let the character and genius of the preacher 
13 3X be conſidered, and perhaps it will be found, that it is the 
ill MF --ſubje& itſelf that preaches, or our intereſt the * 
cr 2 thing that gives the concernment; and that it was no 
2 ſo much the force of eloquence, as the ſtrong lungs ot 
the miſlionary, that ſhook us, and gave us theſe emotions. 
m In ſhort, the preacher is not furniſhed, as the lawyer, 
= with metters of fact always new, with different events, 


ſe and unheard of adventures; his buſineſs is not to ſtart 
ary doubttul queſtions, and to improve ꝓrobable conjeQures, 
d, all which ſubjects elevate the genius, give him force and 


: 8 compaſs, and do not ſo much put a conſtraint on elo- 
== quence, as fix and direct it. He niuſt, on the contrary, 


to draw' his diſeourſe from a ſpring common to all; it he 
As deſerts his common places, he ceaſes to be popular; he 
Fn, 1s either too abſtracted, or he declaims, he no longer 
en pteaches the goſpel; all he has occaſion for is a noble 
1 1 N ſumplicity, 
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ſimplicity, but that he muſt gain; it is a · rate talent, and 
above the reach of ordinary men: Ihe genius, fancy, 
learning, and memory which they have, ate fo far from 
helping, that they otten hinder the attaining it. 

The profeſſion of the lawyer is laborious, toilſome, 
and requires, in the perſon that undertakes it, a rich 
tund and ſtock of his own : He is not, like the preacher, 
provided with a number of harangues compoſed at let- 
ture, got by heart, and repeated with authority, without 
contradiction, and which, being altered a little here and 
there, do him ſervice and credit more than once ; his 
pleadings are grave, ſpoke before thoſe judges who may 
command him filence, and againſt adverſaries who are 
ſure to interrupt him; he 1s obliged to be ſharp and ready 
in his replies; in one and the fame day he pleads in ſe- 
veral courts, and about different matters; his houſe nei- 
ther affords him ſhelter nor reſt; it is open to all that 
come to perplex him, with their, diſſicult and doubtful 
Caſes; he is not put to bed, rubbed down, nor ſupport- 
ed with cordials; his chamber is not a rendezvous for a 
. eoncourſe of people of all qualities and ſexes, to con- 
gratulate him upon the beauty and politene!s of his lan- 
guage: All the repoſe he has after a long diſcourſe is, 
immediately to ſet to work upon writings {till longer; his 
trouble continues, he only varies his fatigues: I ma 
venture to ſay he is, in his kind, what the firſt apoſtolic 
men were In theirs. | | 

Having thus diſtinguiſhed the eloquence of the bar 
from the, profeſſion of the lawyer, and the eloquence 
of the pulpit from the office of the preacher, it will 
appear, I believe, that it is eaſter to preach, ' than to 
. but more difficult to preach well, than to plead 
Well. 
What a vaſt advantage has a diſcourſe that is ſpoken, 
over a piece that is written! Men are the bubbles 
of tone and action; if there be but ever ſo little pre- 
engagement in favour of the perſon that ſpeaks, they 
admire him, and ſet themſelves, to comprehend him; 
they commend his performance before he has begun, 
Necp during the ſermon, and only wake to applaud 
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Manners of the Ar. 209 
Him. There are few who ſo warmly engage in the 
behalf of an author: His works are read, either in 
the leiſute of a retirement, or in the filence of a clo- 
ſet;; theie are no public meetings to cry him up, no 
party zealous to prefer him to all his rnivak, and to 
advance him to the prelacy ; his book, how excellent 
ſoever it may be, is read, but with an intention to 
find it indifferent; it is turned over leaf by leaf, can- 
vaſſed, and examined, it is not ſounds, loſt in the air, 
an] forgotten, what is printed, remains ſo; ſometimes ie 
is expected a month or two before it comes out, wien 
an impatience to damn it, and the gte iteſt pleaſure tha: 
ſome find in it, is, to criticiſe on it; it is a vexation to 
them to meet with paſſages in every page, which ought 
to pleaſe, often they are afraid of being diverted, and 


quit a book, only becauſe it is good. Every body does 


not pretend to be a preacher, the phraſes, figure, me- 
mory, and gown of a divine, are things all people are 
not fond of appropriating themſelves ; whereas every one 
imagines that he thinks well, and that he can expreſs 
himſelf till better than he thinks, which makes him leſs 


favourable to one that thinks and writes as well as him- 


elf; in a word, the ſermon-maker is advanced to a bi- 


ſhopric, ſooner than the | moſt - judicious writer is to a 


' \mall priory ; new favours are ſtill heaped on him, while 


the more deſerving author is content to take up with his 
leavings. | 7 

If it happens that the wicked hate and perſecute 
Jou, gaod men adviſe you to humble yourſelf before 
God, and to watch againſt the vanity which may atile 
in you, from having diſpleaſed people of that character; 
ſo when ſome certain men, ſubject to exclaim againſt all 
things as indifferent, diſapprove your works, or your 
diſcourſe, whether ſpoken at the bar or in the pulpit, 
humble yourſelf, for you cannot be expoſed to a greater 


3 to pride. 


A preacher, methinks, ought, in every one of his ſer- 
mons, to make choice of one principal truth, whether 
ic be to move terror, or to yield inſtruction, to handle 
that alone largely and fully, omitting all theſe foreign 
| . N c iviſions 


3 
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diviſions and ſub-diviſions, which are ſo intricate and per- 


plexed: I would not have him pre- ſuppoſe a thing that 


15 really falſe, which is, that the great or the genteel men 


underſtand the religion they profeſs, and ſo are afraid to 
1aftru perſons of their wit and breeding in their Cate- 
chiſm ; let him employ the long time that others take to 
compoſe a ſet, formal diſcourſe, in making himſelf ma- 
ter of his ſubject, that ſo the turn and expreſſion may of 
courſe flow eaſily from him; let him, after ſome neceſ- 
{ary preparation, yield himfelf up to his on genius, and 
to the emotions, with which a great genius will inſpire 


him; let him ſpare thoſe prodigious efforts of memory, 


which look more like. reciting for a wager, than any 
thing elſe, and which deſtroy all graceful action; let him, 


on the contrary, by a noble enthuſiaſm, dart conviction 


into the. ſoul, and alarm the conſcience; let him, in 
Mort, touch the hearts of his hearers with another fear 
than that of ſeeing him make ſome blunder or halt in his 


Termon. | | 
Let not him, who is not yet arrived to fuch per- 

fection, as to forget himſelf in the diſpenſation of the 

Holy. Word, lor not him, I fay, be diſcouraged by the 


auſtere rules that are preſcribed him, as if they rob- 
bed him of the means of ſhewing his wit, and of at- 


taining the honours to which he aſpires : What greater 


or more noble talent can there be, than to preach like 


an apoſlle, or. which deſerves a biſhoprick better? Was 
Fenelon unworthy of that "dignity ? Was it poſſible he 
ſhould have eſcaped his prince's choice, but for: another 
choice? 
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Or Tue WITS, ox LIBER TINES. 


AVE the Libertines, who value themſelves ſo 
much upon the title of Wits, have they, I ſay, 


Wit enough, to perceive that they ate only called fo by 


irony ? hat greater want of wit cun there be, than to 
be doubtful of the principle of one's being, lite, ſenſe, 
knowledge, and of what ought to be the end of them? 

hat can more leſſen any man, than his queſtioning 


whether his ſoul is not material, like- the ſtone or worm, 
or ſubje& to corruption, like the vileſt creatures? 


And 
is it not a much more real and nobler fort of wit that 


. raiſes our minds to the idea of a Being ſupcrior to ail 


other beings, by whom, and for whom all things were 


made; a Being who is ſovereignly- perfect and pure, who 


never had a beginning. nor will ever havg an end, of 
whom our ſoul is the-1mage, of whom, nay ſo ſpeak, 


it is a part, as it is ſpiritual and immortal ?: 


I call thoſe men worldly, earthy, or brutiſh, whoſe 


hearts and minds are wholly fixed on this {mall part of the 


univerſe: they are placed in, the earth; who ſet a value 
upon nothing, nor love any thing beyond it; whoſe ſouls: 
are as much confined, as that narrow ſpot of ground they 
call their eſtate; the extent of which is meaſured, the 
acres numbered, and the utmeft bounds limited. It is no 
wonder, that ſuch, who lean; as it were on an atom, 
ſhould ſtumble at the firſt ſtep in their ſearch after truth; 
that with ſo ſhort a ſight they ſhould not reach beyond 
the heavens and the ſtars, to behold God himſelf ; that not 
being able to perceive the excellency of what is ſpiritual, 
or the dignity of the ſoul, they ſhould feel as little how 
difficult it is to ſatisfy it, how much the world is inferior 


do it, how great a want it has of an all- perfect Being, 


which is God, and how abſolutely it needs a religion, to 
bad out that God, and to be affured of his reality. On 
the contrary, any one may ſoon perceiye that incredulity 

N 4 and: 
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and indifference are but natural to ſuch men; that they 
make uſe of God and religion as a piece of policy only; 
that is, as far as it may ſerve for the order and decoration 
of this world, the only thing, in their opinion, which 
deſerves to be thought on. | . 

Some men, by long travelling, give the finiſhing ſtroke 
to the corrupting their judgment, their manners, and com- 
pletely loſe the little religion they had left; they meet 
daily with new ways of worſhip, new manners, new rites 
and ceremonies; they imitate thoſe who wander about 
the ſhops before they have reſolved what kind of ſtuff to 
buy, the variety of choice diſables them from chuſ- 
ing, each piece has ſomething which pleaſes their fan- 
Cy ; but, unable to fix upon any, they come away with- 
out purchaſing. 

"There are ſome men who- defer the practice of reli- 
gion and devotion, till ſuch time as lewdneſs and i- 
piety are*profeſſed by all; which being then vulgar, they 
will avoid following the crowd; fingularity pleaſes them 
in fo ſerious and to important a matter; they only 
follow the mode in things of no moment, and no con- 
ſequence ;. they have, for aught I kaow, already placed 
a fort of bravery and undauntedneſs in running all the 
riſque of a future ſtate. 

A man in health queſtions whether there is a God, 
as he does, whether fornication be a ſin? When he is 
ſick, and given over, his miſs is laid afide, and he believes 
in God. | | | 

Your wits. and libertines ſhould examine themſelves 
thoroughly, before they ſet up for fuch, that, at- leaſt, 
and indeed according to their own principles, they might 
die as they have lived; or if they find their ſtock of 
wit is like to fail at the approaches of death, that they 
might reſolve to live as they would be content to die. 

Jeſting in a dying man is very unſeaſonable ; if applied 
to certain ſubjects, it is dreadful, To bequeath to others 
matter of laughter at the expence of one's own eternal 
happineſs, is extremely diſmal. 

Let prejudice make you fancy what you pleaſe of a 
ſuture ſtate, dying is ſtill a very ſerious work, which be- 
comes conſtancy, better than jeſting or railler - +: 
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3 There have been, in all ages, many agreeable, learns. 
ne7 Wl ed and witty. perſons, who, embracing, like ſlaves, the: 
ly; looſe principles of ſome great men, have groaned under. 
ion F their yoke all their life-time, againſt the dictates of their 
ich F own minds and conſciences; who never lived, but for 
other men, the humouring of whom, one would think, 
oke 38 they had looked upon to be the; chief end of their 
m- creation ; who have been aſhamed to be ſeen by then, 
eet to endeavour at theit own falvation, and to appear out- 
tes wardly fuch as they were perhaps in their own hearts z 
out who have run headlong into ruin, out of deſerence and 
to complaifance: Shall we then imagine that this world 
uſ- can beſtow ſo much greatneſs and power on any mortal. 
an- man, as he ſhould deſerve, that his humour, or his fancy. 
h- ſhould be the rule of our belief and of out lives? Nay, 
1 that we ſhould be ſo complaiſant, at our very death, 
eli- 3 to make ſuch an exit, not as we think. is. like to be. 
un- lafeſt for our own fouls, but ſuch as we hope will be moſt 
hey Wl pleaſing to him? . d Teri; 
em One would expect from thoſe who act contraty to- 
nly all the world beſides, and contradict ſuch principles aus 
on- are received by all, that they knew more than ot her men, 
ced that their reatons were plain, and their arguments con- 
the "of vincing. *. | N 
X . - Should a juſt, chaſte, moderate, and ſober man affirm. 
od, ere is no God, I. ſhoult! think; ſuch an aſſertion was im-, 
e 18 partial: But this man is not- be, found. Genn 
ves 4 Could | but ſee that man that was really perſuaded that 
A there is no God, ſhould hear at leaſt, by what, firange, 
ves convincing arguments he had found it out. 13 
aſt, The impoſſibility I find myſelf. under, of , proving, 


there is no God, is a demonſtratian to me that there 13, 
God conderans and puniſhes thoſe Who ctfend him, 
and is the only judge in his own cauſe g Which miglt, 
appear to us to be contrary to reaſon, but that be, is 
huvfelf Juſtice and Truth; that is,: if he, Were not 
God. or 17 as % Nun 
1 feel that thete is a God, and I do not feel that, 
there is none, this ſuſhces me, auch all the reaioningy 
in the world is needleſs to me. I conclude from hence 
N 5 thr 
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that he exiſts, and this concluſion is in my nature. T took 
up wich this principle too readily in my childhood, 
and have preſerved it fince too naturally in my advanced 
years, ever to have the leaſt jealouſy of any falſhood 
in it: But there are ſome men who make a ſhift to get 
rid of this principle; I queſtion whether there are or 


no; but, if there be, it argues only that there are 
monſters, 


There is no ſuch thing as an atheiſt ; the great men, 


who, we are moſt apt to ſuſpe& of being given that way, 
are too lazy to determine in their own minds whether 
there is a God or no; their indolence carries them fo far 
as to render them utterly careleſs and indifferent upon 
iis ſo wei hey a matter, as well as_ upon the nature of 
their own fouls, and the conſequences of true religion : 


They neither deny nor grant any of theſe things; they 


never think on them at all. 


A great man falls in a ſwoon, as was thought, but in a 
moment dies; another, in a conſumption, waſtes inſen- 


fibly, and loſes ſomething of himſelf every day before 
he expires.: Theſe are dreadful, but uſeful leffons. 


Theſe circumſtances, though ſo remarkable, and fo or- 


Polite to each other, are not taken notice of, affect no- 
body, and are no more regarded than the fall of the leaf, 
or the fading of a flower; we are inquiſitive only about 
their vacant employments ; how ſuch and ſuch a place 
was diſpoſed of ; and envy thoſe that ſucceed them, 

Is there ſo much goodneſ, fidelity and equity among 
men, that'we ſhould place ſo much confidence in them, 
as not to deſire, at leaſt, that there was a God, to whom 
we might appeal from their injuſtice, and who might pro- 
tect us againſt their | phony er and treacheries? 

If the wits find ſo much grandeur and ſublimity in re- 
ligion, that dazzles and confounds their ' underſtandings, 
they de viate from their character, and muſt zcknowledge. 
their own duldeſs and ſtepidity; if, on the other hand, 
they are offegded at the meanneſs and ſunplicity of it, we 
muſt allow them to be wits indeed, and greater than fo 
many great men who have gone before them, than the 
Leas, Ln Bazils, the Jerams, the Auſtins, and 2 

188 | | whe. 
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who'notwithſtanding all their learning and their extraot- 
dinary wiſdom, glorified in the faith and profeſſion of 
cluitanity, 
Some, who never read the fathers, are frighted at their 
very names. How dull, how rough, how inſipid, how 
pedantic do they fancy them in their diſcourſes, in their 
expreſſions and their arguments: But how would theſe 
men wonder at the ſtrangeneſs. of ſuch a notion, if they 
peru] their writings, and found in them a more exact 
eloquence, a ſmoother ſtyle, a more ingenious, mare ex- 
prellive, and more convincing way of arguing, adorned 
with.greater vigour of expreſſion, and more natural graces 
than moſt of thoſe modern books, which ate read with. 
applauſe, and give the greateſt reputation to their au- 
thors? With what ſatisfaction, if they had any love for 
religion, would they fee it explained, and its truth be- 
lieved and afferted by men who were maſters of ſo much 
wit and judgment? Eſpecially fince any one who will 
but obſerve the vaſtneſs of their knowledge, the depth of 
their penetration, the ſolid principles of their philotophy , 
their. unwearted diligence, their capacity in unfolding holy 
myſteries, the. reatonableneſs of their inferences, the 
nobleneſs of their expreſſions, the: beauty of their ſenti- 
ments and. morals, cannot compare, for example, any au- 
thor to St. Auſtin, but Plate or Cicere. | 
Man born a liar, cannot reliſh the plainneſs and ſim- 
plicity of truth ; he is altogether for pomp and orna- 
ment: Truth is not his own, it is made, as it were, to 
his hands, and deſcends to him from heaven with all ita 
perfections; and ſelf-· conceited man is fond of nothing 
but his own productions, fables and fictions: Obſerve the 
generality of men, they will invent a tale, they will add 
to it, and load it through folly and impertinence ; aſk 
even the honeſteſt man if his diſcourſe is always ſtrictly 
true, if he does not ſometimes catch himſelf, either 
through levity or vanity, diſguiſing the truth, if to make 
a. ſtory paſs more current, he does not often add a falſe 
eircuniſtance or two, which it may want to ſet it off. An 
accident happens, now, in your ncighbourhood, as it 
were under your eye, you may hear it related by a 
hundred perſons a hundred different ways, yet whoever- 
; Comes 
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comes after them will make a new ſtory of it. How 
tuen ſhall I believe the relation of things that were done 
10 many ages ago? What reliance ſhall I have upon the 
graveſt kittorians? And what is hiſtory? Was Czſar 
murdered in the ſenate? Was there ever ſuch a one as 
Ceſar? You laugh at the impertinence of ſuch queſ- 
tions, ſuch doubts and inferences you.think not worth 
your anſwer ; and indeed I cannot but commend you for 
doing ſo: But ſhould I ſuppoſe that the book +-hich 
gives us an account of C#/ar, is not a prophane hiſtory, 
that it was not wrote by a man who is ſubject to lye, 
that it was not found by. chance, and promiſcuouſly 
amongſt other manuſcripts, of which ſome ate true, and 
others more doubiful; but that, on the contrary, it was 
inſpired by God, that it bears the marks of holineſs and 
divinity, that it has been kept for above two thoufand 
years, by an innumerable ſociety of men, who all this 
while would not allow the leaſt alteration to be made in 
it, and have made it a part of their religion to preſerve 
it in all its purity, that theſe men are by their own prin- 
C'ples indiſpenſably obliged to believe all the tranſactions 
contained in that hiſtory, where Cæſſar and his dictator- 
thip is mentioned: Own it, Lucilius, would you. 
then queſtion whether there ever was fuch a man as 
Ceſar ? | 

All forts 'of muſic are not fit fer the praiſes of God, 
and become not the ſanQtuary ; all kinds of philoſophy 
are not fit for the diſcourſing worthily of God, his pow- 
er, the principles of his operations, or his holy myſteries : 
The more abſtracted and notional; the more vain and 
uſeleſs it is, in explaining theſe things, which require no 
more than right reaſon to be unceritecd to a certain. 
pitch, and which cannot be explained at all beyond it: 
lo pretend to give an exact account of tte eſſence of 
Gd, of his perteQtions, and if 1 dare fo to ſpeak, of his 
ations, is indeed going beyond the ancient philoſophers, 
the cpoſtles themſelves, or the firſt teachers of the goſ- 
pel, but not ſo prudent an undertaking as their's: Such 
pretenders may dig long and deep, but never be the nearer 
to the ſprings of truth: If once they fer aſide the words 
goodneſs, mercy, juſtice and omnipotencè, Which are. 
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apt to form in our minds fo lovely and ſo majeſtic an idea 
of the Divinity, let them afterwards ſtrain their imagi- 
nations ever ſo much, they will find nothing but dry, 
barren, and ſenſeleſs expreſſions to make ule of; they 
muſt admit of wild and empty notions, muſt be ſingular 
in their fancies, or at leaſt, muſt atrain to a fort of in- 
genious ſubtilty, which by degrees will make them loſe 
their religion, as fait as they improve in the knowledge of 
their new metaphyſicks. 

What excefles will not men be tranſported to by theis 
zeal for religion, which yet they are as far from believ- 
ing, as they are from practiſing 

That fame. religion which men will defend ſo zealouſ- 
ly, and with ſo much heat and animolity, againſt thoſe 
who are of a different perſuaſion, is incroached upon by 
themſelves, who, fond of their own peculiar notions, add 
or diminiſh from it in their minds a thouſand things, ſome- 
times very material, according as it ſuits beſt with their 
conveniencies z and having thus wholly altered the frame 
of it, remain ſtedtaſt and unmoveable in theſe their per- 
ſuaſions. So that, to ſpeak vulgarly,. one may ſay, of 
a nation, that it has but one manner” of worſhip and 
one religion; but properly ſpeaking, it really has ma- 
ny, and almoft every individual man in it has one of his 
own. 

If religion be nothing but a reſpecful fear of God, What 
Mall we think of thoſe who dare affront him in his repre- 
ſentatives on earth, kings and prince? 

Were we aſſured that the ſecret intent of the ambafla- 
dors, who came lately from Siam, was to perſuade the 
moſt chriſtian king to renounce chriſtianity, and to admit 
their T alapoins into his kingdom, to creep into houſes, 
in order to allure by their diſcourſes, our wives, our chil- 
dren, and ourſelves to the principles of their religion; to 
ſuffer them to build Pagodes amongſt us, for the wor- 
ſhipping their golden images; with what ſcorn and deri- 
ſion ſhould we hear the relation of ſuch a ridiculous cn- 
terprize? Yet we think little of ſailing ſix thouſand lea- 
gues through the vaſt ocean, in order to bring over to 
Chriſtianity the kingdoms of India, Siam, China or 
Fapan ; that is, with an intent, which in the eyes of a 


nations, 
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nations, is full as ridiculous and impertinent : Yet they 


protect our prieſts and religious, they give attention 
tometunes to their diſcourſes, they ſuffer them to build 
churches, and to perform all the duties of their miilion : 
From whence proceeds ſuch a temper both in them and 
us? Would not one think it came from that force, Which 
truth generally carries along with it ? 

It is not proper for all men to fet up for hoſpitality; 
to have all the common beggars of the pariſh daily croud- 
ing at their door, and not to ſuffer one to go home empty: 
But what man is there who is not ſenſible of the mote ſe- 
cret wants of ſomebody or other, which he is able to re- 
lieve by his interceſſion to others, at leaſt, if not imnie- 
diately out of his own. pocket? In the ſame. manner all 
men are not qualified for the pulpit, or fit publickly to 
deliver their doctrine and exhortations ; but what man is 
there, who at ſome time or other, does not meet with 
ſome libertine, whom he may attempt to reclaim by his 
private diſcourſes, and friendly admonitions? Should. 
a man make but one convert through the whole courſe of 
his life; he could not be ſaid to have beſtowed his time in 
yain, or to have been a uſeleſs burden on the earth. 

There are two worlds, one we already dwell in, but 
muſt leave, fo as never to return; the other, we muſt 
ſhortly be tranſported to, there to abide for ever. Inter- 
eſt, authority, friends, reputation and riches are moſt 
uſeful in the firſt; the deſpiſing of all theſe things is 
moſt uſeful for the next. Now, which of them had a. 
man beſt to chute? 

Why has lived one day has lived an age, ſtill the ſame - 
ſun, the ſame earth, the ſame world, the ſame enjoy- 
ments, nothing more like this day than to-morrow : 
Death. only would be new to us, which is but an ex- 
change of this bodily ſtate, for one that is all ſpiritual. 
But man, though fo greedy of novelcies; has no cmiohty 
for this; though unſettled in his mind, and ſtill growing 
weary of whatever he enjoys, he never thinks life too 
long, and would perhaps conſent to live for ever: What 
he fees of death makes a deeper impreſſion on his mind, 
than what he knows cf it: Pain, ſickneſs, the grave. 
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And the ſtrongeſt motives of religion can but juſt bring 
him to receive his doom with ſubmiſſion. 

Had God left it to our choice to die, or to live for 
ever; and did we conſider how diſmal it is for a man to 
ſee no end. of his poverty, ſubjection, ſickneſs or ſorrow ; 
or at beſt, to enjoy riches, greatneſs, health and pleaſure, 
with an abſolute neceſſity of exchanging them ſhortly for 
their contraries, by the continual viciſſitude of times; 
and thus to be ofſed to and fro. by the wheel of fortune, 
& betwixt happineſs and miſery, it would poſe any one to 
make a choice. Natute having tied us to the former, 
ſaves us the labour of chuſing; and the neceſſity of dy- 
ing is made eaſy by religion. 

If my religion be falſe, it is a ſnare at leaſt, which : 
muſt own, to be laid with ſuch temptations, that I could 
not avoid ruſhing into it, and being intangled by it. 
What majeſty, What glory in its myſteries! What a con- 
nexion in all the ſeveral parts of its docttine! How very 
rational is it! How candid and innocent in its morals ! 

Who can ſtand againſt, the ſtrength of fo many millions 
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1 of witneſſes, the. moſt moderate and the wiſeſt of men, 
2X who during three whole ages ſucceeced one another, and 
whom the ſenſe of the . truth, ſo conſtantly ſup- 
ported in their exiles, in the darkeſt dungeons, the moſt. 
painful torments, and even in death itſelf? Take, ſet 
open hiſtory, run it over through all its parts; take it 
from the beginning of the world, and even from before 
bo that, if you can; was there ever any thing like this?. 
Could, all the power of God himſelf have laid a. fitter 


plot to.deceife me? How then ſhould 1 eſcape? Whither - 
ſnould IL run ?- And how ſhould 1 find any thing that is 
better? Nay, that is tut half ſo good? If 1 muſt periſh, 
it is this way I will periſh; Denying the Being of God, 
vould indeed ſuit my inclinations much better, than ſuf- 
tering myſelf to be deluded, though by ſo plauſible and ſo 
ſpecious a pretence: But I have examined. thoroughly, 
have endeayoured all I could, and till want the power to 
ve am atheiſt: This then muſt be my doom, and I am 
Wforced again to ſtick to my re igion. 
Religion is either true or falſe; if falſe, the religious 
man, and the ſtrict obſerver of all the precepts of felf- 
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denial, ventures no more than juſt the loſs of threeſcore 
years, Wich | wil! allow to be foo:thly' beſtowed : But 
if true, the vicious man is of all men moiſt miſerable; 
and I tremble at the very thoughts of what unutterable 
and incomprehenſtble torments 1 ſee him daily heaping 
upon hintelif. I. hough the truth of religion was much 
leis demonſtrated than it really is, certainly there is no 
prudent man but would chitfe to be virtuous. - 

Thoſe who dare deny the Being of a God, hardly de- 
ſerve that one ſhould ſtrive to demonſtrate it to chem, OF 
at leaſt that one ſhould argue with them with more ſeri - 

outnefs, than I have done: hitherto ;- they are for the ge- 
nerality fo ignorant, that. they are unqualified for the un- 
derſtanding of the cleareſt  piinciples, and of the true(t 
and moſt natural inferences: Vet I am willing to offer to 
their reading what follows; provided they do not fancy; 
thatiit: ist all that can be {aid upon the ſubject of ſo ble 
and fo perſpieuous a truth. 

Forty years ago I was not, neither was it in my power 
ever to be, any more than now that I am, it is in my 
power to ceaſe fro: n being; my exiſtence therefore had its 
beginning, and is now continued to me, through the in- 
uence of- ſomething which is without me, and will fub- 
Oſt after me, which is better and more powerful than IL 

em; now if that ſomething is not God, let me but know 

hat ſt is:⸗- 1 125 

exit But this exiſtence of mine- proceeds, perhaps, 
you will fay, from the power only of an univerſal nature, 
which has been ſeen ſuch as we ſee it now from all eter- 
nity : But this nature is either only-ſpiritual, and then it 
is God; or only material, and conſequently could not 
dente that part of my Being which is {piritual, my fou! ; 
or elſe it is a compound of ſpirit and matter: And then 
t "ot it part of. r which you 1 is ſpirit, is that which 

21 God. | 

Again: perhaps you will add, that what 1 call my 
foul 185 nothing but a part of matter, which ſubſiſts 
rough the power of an univerſal natute, which alſo is 
ma' crlal, which always Was, and ever will be ſuch, as. 
we ſee it now, and which is not God: But at leaſt you 
ust grant, that what I call my, ſoul; let it be what 11 
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will, 
it is 
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will, is ſomething which thinks, and that if it is matter, 
it is ſuch matter as thinks; for you can never beat it into 
me, that at the time I am thus arguing, there is not 
ſomething within me that thinks. Now this ſomething, 
fince you will have it to owe its being and its preſerva- 
tion to an univerſal nature, which always was, and ever 
will be, which it always acknowledges as its firſt cauſe, 


it neceſſarily follows, that this univerſal nature either 


thinks, or is nobler and more perfect than that which 


thiaks; and if nature thus deſcribed is matter, then 


it muſt be an univerſal matter that thinks, or which is 
nobler and more perfect than that which does think. 

I proceed further, and ſay, that ſuch an univerſal mat- 
ter, if it be not a chimerical, but a real being, may be 
perceived by ſome of our ſenſes; and that if it cannot he 
diſcovered in itſelf, it may be known at leaſt through the 
various order of its different parts, which forms all bodies, 
and makes the difference betwixt them. Matter, then, 
is itſelf all theſe different bodies; now fince, according 
to the ſuppoſition, matter is a being which thinks, or 
is better than that which thinks, it follows, that it is ſuch 
in ſome of theſe bodies at leaſt, and conſequently in the 
ſtones, in minerals, im the earth, in the ſea, in myſelf, 
who am but a body, as well as im all its other parts: J 
am then beholden for this fomething, which thinks with- 
in me, and which I call my ſoul, to all theſe groſs, 
earthly and bodily parts, which being laid together, make 
up this univerſal matter, or this viſible world; which is 
abſurd. 

If, on the contrary, this univerſal. nature, let it be 
what it will, is not all thoſe bodies, it follows, that it ts 


not matter, and cannot be perceived by any of our 


ſenſes: And if notwithſtanding this, it has the faculty of 
thinking, I {tilt conclude that it is ſpirit, or ſomething 


better and more perfect than ſpirit; now, if that which 


thinks within me, and which J call my foul, not finding 


its principles in itſelf, and much leſs in matter, as has 
been juit now demonſtrated, is forced to acknowledge 
this univerſal nature to be the firſt cauſe, and the only 


ipring from whence it derives its being, I will not diſpute 


about words; but this original ſpring of all ſpiritual be- 


ings, 


— 
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ings, which is itſelf ſpirit, or which is better than ſpitit, 
is that which I call God. 

In a word, I think, therefore there is a God; for that 
which thinks within me is not a gift, which I can pretend 
to have beſtowed on myſelf, ſince it was no more in my 
power to be the author of it at firſt, than it is now to be 
the preſerver of it for one minute: And I received it 
not irom a Being which is ſuperior to me, and which is 
materia], ſince it is impotſible for matter to be ſuperior 
to that which thinks; from whence it follows, that I muſt 


and which is not material; and that ſuperior Being is 
God 


have received it from a Being which is ſuperior to me, 


From the inconſiſtence of an univerſal nature which 


thinks, with any thing that is material, muſt neceſſarily 


be inferred, that any particular Being which thinks, can- 
not admit of any thing material; for though an univerſal” 


Being which thinks, does in its idea include infinitely 


more power, independance, and capacity, than that of a 
particular Being which thinks, yet it does not imply a 


greater inconſiſtence with matter; it being impoſſible for 
this inconſiſtence to be the gteateſt in either, becauſe it is, 
as it were, infinite in both; and it is as impoſſible, that 


what thinks within me, ſhould be matter, as it is incon- 
ceiveable that God ſhould be matter: As God therefore is 


a _— ſo my foul alſo is a ſpirit. 


cannot poſitively know whether a dog is maſter of- 


memory, love,, fear, imagination or thought, of the fa- 
culty of chuſing, Cc. hen therefore f am told that 
thoſe actions in a dog, which ſeemed to be the effect of 
either paſſion or ſentiment, proceed naturally and without 
choice, from the diſpoſition of the material parts of its 
body, which, like clock-work, put it under an abſolute 
neceſſity of moving thus, I may perhaps acquieſce in 
this doQtine ; but as for me, I think, and 1 _— 
know that I think; now if one conſiders this or that dif- 

poſition of material parts, which altogether make up- 
what body you pleaſe, that is, an extent, which wants 


no dimenſions, which has length, breadth and depth, 
which may be divided in all theſe. reſpects; pray what 
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Fopoition is there betwixt ſuch an extent and that which 
thinks! | 

If all things are matter, and if thinking in me, as well 
as in all other men, is an effect only of the diſpoſition of 
the parts of matter, what brought into the world a notion 
abſolutely foreign from the idea of any thing that is ma- 
terial? Can matter produce fo pure, ſo ſimple, fo imma- 
terial an idea, as that we have a ſpirit > Can matter be 


the e of that which denies and excludes itſelf ſrom 


its own Being? How 1s it in wan that which thinks, 
that is, that which is a conviction to man that he is not 
material? 

; There are beings which laſt not long, becauſe they 
are made up of things which differ much in their na- 
ture, and are deſtructive to each other: There are others 
more laſting, becauſe they are more. ſimple, but they 
periſh at laſt, being made up of ſeveral parts, into which 
they may be divided. That which thinks within me, 
muſt needs laſt very long, fince it is a very pure Being, 
free from all mixture and compoſttion; and there is no 
reaſon. why it ſhould periſh, for what can corrupt or di- 


vide a ſimple Being, which has no parts? 


The ſoul ſees colours through the organ of the eye, 
and hears ſounds through the organ of the ear, but it 
may ceaſe either from ſeeing or hearing, when thoſe 
ſenies, or thoſe objects are removed, and yet not ceaſe 
from being, becauſe the ſoul is not properly that which 
ſees or hears, it is only that which thinks: Now how can 
it ceaſe from being ſuch ? It cannot through the want of 
organs, ſince it has been proved that it is not mate- 
rial; nor through the want of objects, as long as there 


is a God and eternal truths ; it is then incorcuptible. 


I cannot conceive that a ſoul, which God has filled 
with an idea of his infinite and all- perfect Being, muſt be 
annihilated. | 

Obſerve, Lucilius, this ſpot of ground, which for 
neatneſs and ornament exceeds the other lands: about it ;- 


here are the fineſt fountains and the moſt curious water- 


works. you ever. ſaw; there endleſs walks, ſheltered from 


all cold winds, and lined with handſome palliſadoes; on this 


fide, a thick and ſhady groye, on the other, an ** 


the ſpacious firmament ; for it is certain, it runs pt 
a above ſixteen hundred and twenty thouſand ige ; 
Which is not above ſixty ſeven thouſand - five Rundfed 
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ble proſpect; a little lower a rivulet, whoſe ſtreag! 
running amongſt the willows and poplars, was once hard- 
ly taken notice of, is now become a famous canal, and 
its banks ſupported with freeſtonez and yonder thofe 
long and ſhady avenues lead you to a noble feat, fur- 
rounded with water, Will you fay this is the effect of 


chance? Will you ſuppoſe that all theſe things met to- 


gether accidentally ? No certainly, you would rather 
commend the order, the diſpoſition of them, the judg- 
ment and ſkill of the ingenious contriver. My thoughts 
would be the fame with your's, and Fwould ſuppoſe this 
muſt be the dwelling of one of thoſe men, who from the 


very minute they get into place, think on nothing but n 


the laying the foundation of ſome great and ſumptuous 
palace: Yet what is this piece of ground ſo ordered, 
and on the beautifying of which all the art of the moſt 
ſkilful workmen have been employed, if the whole earth 
is but an atom hanging in the air, and if yo will but 
hear what I am going to ſa _ MP 

You are placed, Lucilius, on fome part of this atom; 


you muſt needs be very little ſince you hold there ſo 


little room; yet you have eyes imperceptible like two 
points, open them however toward the Heavens: What 


do you ſometimes percetwe there? Is it the moon when 


at the full? It is radiant then and very beautiful, though 
all its light be but the reflection of the ſun ; it appears as 


large as the ſun itſelf, larger than the other planets, than 


any of the ſtars; but be not deceived by outward ap- 
pearance : Nothing in the heavens is fo little as the moon, 
its ſuperfictes exceeds not the thirteenth part, its ſolidity, 
not the eight-and-fortieth part, and its diameter, which 


13 two thouſand two hundred and fifty miles, not a quar- 


ter part of the diameter of the earth: And the truth 


is, that which makes it ſo great in appearance, is its 
proximity only, its diſtance from us being no more than 


thirty times the diameter of the earth, or three. hundred 


thouſand miles. Nay, and its coutſe is nothing in com- 
pariſon to the prodigious long race of the ſun; 'through 
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miles an hour, or one thouſand one hundred and twenty- 
five. in a minute; and yet to complete this courſe, it 
muſt run five thouſand fix hundred times faſter than a 
race-horſe that goes twelve miles an hour, it muſt be 
eighty times ſwitter than the ſound. than the report, for 
example, of a cannon, or of the thunder, which flies eight 
hundred and thitty-one miles an hour. 
But if you will oppoſe the moon to the ſun, with reſ- 
pect to its greatneſs, its diſtance, or its courſe, you will 
find there is no compariſon to, be made betwixt them. 
Remember only that the diameter of the earth is nine 
thouſand miles, that of the ſun's, a hundred times as 
large, which is nine hundred thouſand , miles; now if 
this be the breadth of it every way, judge you what its 
ſuperficies, what its ſolidity mult be, Do you apprehend 
the vaſtneſs of this extent, and that a million of ſuch 
globes as the earth being laid together, would not exceed 
the ſun in bigneſs? How great, will you cry, mult then 
the diſtance of it be, if one may judge of it by its ſmallneſs 
in appearance? It is, true, it is prodigiouſly great; it is 
demonſtrated, that. the ſun's diſtance from the earth, can 
be no leſs than ten thouſand times the diameter of the 
earth; or, which is all one, than ninety millions of iniles: 
It may be four times, perhaps ſix times, perhaps ten 
times as much, for aught we know ; there is no method 
found out for the determining this diſtance. 
Now, for the help of your apprehenſion, let us ſup- 
- poſe a mill-ſtone, falling from the fun upon the earth, 
let it come down with, all the ſwiftneſs imaginable, and 
even ſwitter than the heavieſt body's falling from ever ſo 
high a place; let us ſuppoſe that it preſerves all the way 
the fame ſwiftneſs, without acquiring a greater, or loſing . 
from that it already has; that it advances foity yards 
every ſecond, which is half the height of the higheſt 
| ſteeple, and conſequently two thouſand four hundred 
yards in a minute; but to facilitate this computation, al- 
low it to be two - thouſand fix hundred and forty. yards, 
which is a mile and an half, its fall will be three miles in 
two minutes, ninety miles in an hour, and two thouſand 
one hundred and ſixty miles in a day; now it muſt fall 
-alnety millions of miles before it comes down to the 
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earth, ſo that it cannot be leſs than forty thouſand, fix 
hundred, and fixty fix days, which is above one hundred 


Should one man obferve a 
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and forty years, in performing this journey: Let not all 
this fright you, Lucilius, I will tell you more. The 
diſtance of Saturn from the earth, is at leaſt ten times as 
much as the fun's, ſo that it is no leſs than nine hundred 
thouſand millions of miles, and that this ſtone would be 


above eleven hundred'and' forty years, in falling down 


from Saturn to the earth. 
Now, by this elevation of Saturn's raiſe your ima- 
f ſo high, if you can, as to conceive the immen- 


-fity of his daily courſe; the circle which Saturn deſ- 
.cribes, has above eighteen hundred millions of miles 


diameter, and conſequently above five thouſant four 


- hundred millions of miles circumterence ; ſo that a race- 
horſe, which I will fuppoſe to run thirty miles an hour, 


muſt be twenty thouſand, five hundred, and forty eight 


years in taking this round. 


I have nor ſaid all, Lucilius, that can be ſaid on the 


miracle of this viſible world; or, to ſpeak more like 


yourſelf, on the wonders of chance, which. alone you 


allow. to be the firſt cauſe of all things; it is ſtill more 


wonderful in its operations than you imagine : Learn what 


chance is, ſuffer yourſelf to be informed of all the power 


of your God. Do you know that this diſtance of 


the fun from the earth, which is ninety millions of miles, 
and that of Saturn, which is nine hundred millions of 


miles, are ſo inconſiderable, if oppoſed to that of the 


other ftars, that no compariſon cam expreſs the true mea- 
ſure of the latter; for indeed what proportion is there 


betwixt any thing that can be meafured, let its extent be 
what it will, and that which is impoſſible to be meafur- 


ed? The height of a ſtar cannot be known, it is, if 1 


may ſo ſpeak, nnmenfurable. All angles, fines, and pa- 
ralaxes become uſeleſs, if one goes about to compute it: 
xed ſtar from Paris, and 


anothet from Japan, the two lines which would reach 
from their eyes to that ſtar, would make no angle at all, 


but would be confounded together, and make up one and 
the ſame line, ſo inconſiderable is the ſpace of the whole 
earth, in compariſon of that diſtance; but the ſtars have 
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This in common with Saturn and the ſun, and I ſhould 


ſay ſomething more: If then two aſtronomers ſhould 
ſtand, the one on the earth, and the other in the fun, 


and from thence ſhould obſerve one ſtar at the ſame time, 
the two viſual rays of theſe two aftronomers, would not 


form a ſenſible angle: But that you may conceive the ſame 
thing another way ; ſhould a man be placed on one of the 
ſtars, this fun, this earth, and the ninety millions of miles 
that are betwixt them, would ſeem to him but as one 
point. This is demonſtrated. 

Nor is the diftance known betwixt any two ſtars, 
though they appear ever ſo near one another; you would 


think, if you judged by your eye, che Pleiades almoſt 


touched ,one another; there is a ſtar ſeems to be placed 


con one of thoſe which make the tail of the Great Bear, 


your ſight. can hardly perceive that part of the heavens 
which divides them, they make together as it were but 
gone double ftar ; yet if the moſt ſkilful aſtronomers can- 
not with all their art find out their diftance from each 
other, how far aſunder muſt two ſtars be which appear 
remote from one another? And how much farther yet the 
two polar ftars? How prodigious the length of that line, 
-which reaches from one to the other? How immenſe the 
circle of which this line is the diameter? How unfa- 

thomable the ſolidity of the globe, of which this circle 
is but a-ſeQian? Shall we 15 wonder that theſe ſtars, 

though ſo exceeding great, ſeem no larger to us than fo 

many ſparks? Shall we not rather admire that from ſo 


= alt a heighth they ſhould preſerve the leaſt appearance of 


bodies, and that they ſhould be ſeen at all? And indeed, 
the quantity of them that is unſeen is innumerable : It is 
true, we limit the number. of the ſtars, but that is. only 
of ſuch ſtars as are viſible to us; tor how ſhould we 
number thoſe we cannot ſee? "Thoſe, for example, whieh 
make up the Via Lactea, that trace of light, which in a 
clear night, you may obſerve on the ſky. from north to 
ſouth; thoſe, I fay, which being by their extraordinary 
height ſo far out of the reach of our eyes, that we 
cannot diftinguiſh every individual ſtar amongſt them, 
give a white caſt only to that part of the heavens they 
are placed in? 
| = Behold 
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Behold then the earth on which we tread, it hang: 
looſe like a grain of ſand in the air: A muliitude of 
fiery globes, the vaſtneſs of whoſe bulk confounds my 
imagination, and. whoſe height exceeds the reach of my 
conceptions, all perpetually rollin 
{and, have been for above theſe 
are (till daily croſſing the wide, the immenſe ſpaces of 
the heavens: Or, if you deſire another, and yet as won- 
derful a ſyſtem ; the earth itſelf is turning round the ſun, 
which 1s the centre of the univerſe, with-an inconceivable 
ſwiftneſs: Methinks I ſee the motion of. al) the. globes, 
the orderly march of theſe prodigious. bodies ; they never 
diſorder, never hit, never touch one another; ſhould 
but the leaſt of them happen to ſtart aſide, and to run 
againſt the earth, what muſt become of the earth ? But 
on the contrary, all keep their reſpective ſtations, remain 
in the order preſcribed to them, follows the tracts which 
are laid before them; and this, at leaſt, with reſpect to 
us, is done with ſo little noiſe, that the vulgar knows not 
Oh the ſtrange. and won- - 
derful economy of chance! Could intelligence itſelf have 
done any thing beyond this? One only 
underſtand, Lucilius. 


round this grain of 
thouſand years, and 


that there are ſuch bodies. 


thing I cannot 
Theſe vaſt bodies are ſo conſtant 
in their courſes, in their revolutions, . and their relations 
to each other, that a little animal, confined to a corner of 
that wide ſpace, which is called the world, having made 
his obſervations on them, has contrived an exact and an 
infallible. method of foretelling in what degree of their 
reſpeCtive courſes every one of theſe. ftars will be two 
thouſand; four thouſand, nay, twenty thouſand years 
Here lies my ſcruple, Lucilius: If it be by. 
chance that they obſerve ſuch conſtant rules, what is or- 
der, and what are rules? 
Nay, I will aſk you what is chance: Is it a body, Is 
it a ſpirit, Is it a Being which you diſtinguiſh from all 
other Beings, which has a particular exiſtence, or which 
reſides in any place? Or rather, is it not a mode or a 
faſhion of Being? When a bowl runs againſt a ſtone, we 
are apt to ſay, it is a chance; but is it any thing more 
than the accidental hitting of theſe bodies one againſt the 
other? If by this chance, or this knock, the bowl chan 
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its ſtreight courſe into an oblique one; if its direct mo- 


tion becomes niore contracted; it. ceafing from rolling on 


its axis, it winds and whirls like a top, ſhall 1 from thence 
infer, that motion in general proceeds in this bow! from 
this fame chance? Shall I not rather ſuſpect that the bowl 
owes it to itſelf, or to the impulſe of the arm that threw 
it? Or becauſe the circular motions of the wheels of a 
clock are limited, the one by the other in their degrees 
of ſwiftneſs, ſhall J be eſs curious in examining what 
may be the cauſe of all theſe motions? Whether it lies 
in the wheels themſelves, or is derived from the moving 
faculty of a weight that gives them the ſwing ? But net- 
ther theſe wheels, nor this bowl, can produce this moti- 
on in theraſelves, and it does not lie in their own nature, 
if they can be deprived of it without changing this na- 


ture; it is therefore likely, that they are moved ſome - 


other way, and through a foreign power: And as for the 
celeſtial bodies, if they ſhould be deprived of their mo- 
tion, would therefore their nature be altered? Would 
they ceaſe from being bodies? I cannot believe they 
would: Yet they move, and ſince they move not of them- 
ſelves, nor by their own nature, one would examine, 
Lucilius, whether there is not ſome principle without 
them, that cauſes this metion. Whatever you find it, T 
call it God. | 

Should we ſuppoſe theſe t bodies to be indeed 
without motion, i ſhould-not then aſk who moves them, 
but I ſhould ſtill be allowed to enquire who made them, 
as I may examine who made theſe wheels, or this bowl ; 
and though each of theſe bodies was ſuppoſed to be but 
a heap of atoms, which have accidentally knit them- 
ſelves together, through the figure and conformity of 
their parts, I ſhould ka one of theſe atoms, and ſhould 
ſay, who created this atom? Is it matter? Is it fpiric? 
Had it any idea of itſelf? If fo, then it exiſted a minute 
before it did exiſt; it was and it was not at the fame 
time ; and if it be the author of its own being, and of its 
manner of being, why did it make itſelf a body rather 
than a ſpirit? Or elſe had this atom no beginning? Is it 


| eternal? Is it infinite? Will you make a God of this 


atom? | 
| O The 
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The mite has eyes, and turns aſide if it meets with 
ſuch objects as may be hurtful to it; place it on any 
thing that is black, for the help of your obſervation, and 
if, while it is walking, you lay but the leaſt bit of ſtraw 
in its way, you will ſee it alter its courſe immediately: 
And can you think that the chriſtalline humour, the reti- 
na, and the optic nerve, all which convey ſight to this 
little animal, are the product of chance? | 

One may obſerve in a drop of water, that a little pcp- 
per, which has bcen ſteeped in it, has excited the thirſt 
of an infinite number of ſmall animals, whoſe figure 
may be perceived with the help of a magnitying glaſs, 
and who are moved to and fro with an incredible ſwift- 
nets, like ſo many monſters in the wide ocean; each of 
theſe ſmall animals is a thouſand times leſs than a mite, 
and yet is a body that lives, that receives nouriſhment, 
that grows, that muſt not only have muſcles, but ſuch 
vellels alſo as are equivalent to veins, nerves and ar- 
tc:ies, and a brain to make a diſtribution of its animal 
ſpirits. | | 

s A bit of any thing that is mouldy, though it be no 
bi.ger than a grain of ſand, appears through a micro- 
icope like a heap of many plants, of which, fome are 
plainly ſeen to bear flowers, and other fruits, ſome have 
had buds only, and others are withered. How extreamly 
ſinall muſt be the roots and fibres, through which theſe 
little plants receive their nouriſhment? And if one con- 
mers that theſe plants bear their own ſeeds as well as 
aks or pines, or that thoſe ſmall animals I was pag 

of, are multiplied by generation, as well as elephants an 
whales, whither will not fuch obſervations Jead one? 
Who could work all theſe things which are fo fine, ſo 
exceeding ſmall, that no eye can perceive them, and that 
they, as well as the heavens border upon infinity itſelf, 
though in the other extream? Would not one think 
it was the ſame Being who made, and who moves with 
lo much eaſe, the heavens and the ſtars, thoſe vaſt 
bodies which are fo wonderful in their bigneſs, their ele- 
vation, their ſwiftneſs, and the prodigious extent of their 
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Man enjoys the ſun, the ſtars, the heavens and their 
t1fluences, as much as he does the air he breathes, and 
the earth on which he treads, and by which he is ſup- 
ported; This is matter of fact, and if beſides the fact, I 
were to prove the probability of the thing, and that it is 
fitting he ſhould do ſo, I might eafily make it out, ſince 
the heavens, and all that is contained in them, are not to 
be compared in nobleneſs and digaity, with one of the 


meaneſt men on earth; and fince there can be no mor 


proportion betwixt them, than what is betwixt matter, 
which is deſtitute of ſenſation, and is only an extent ac- 
cording to three dimenſions, and a ſpiritual, a reaſona- 
ble, or an intelligent Being: If any one ſays, that leſs 
than all theſe things might have ſerved for the glory 
of God, and for the magnifying of his power, his good- 
neſs, and his magnificence, ſince let his works be ever ſo 
great and wonderful, they might ſtill have been infinitely 
greater, 

The whole world, if it be made for man, is, in a 
literal ſenſe, the leaſt thing that God has done for man, 
the proot of which mey be drawn from religion. Man 
is theretore neither preſumptuous nor vain, when ſub- 
mitting to the evidence of truth, he owas the advantages 
he has received, and might be taxed with blindneſs and 
ſtupidity, did he refuſe to yield himſelf convinced through 
the multitude of proofs which religion lays before him, 
to ſhew him the greatneſs of his privileges, the certain- 
ty of his reſuge, the reaſonableneſs of his hopes, and to 
teach him what he is, and what he may be. Ay, but the 
moon is inhabited, at leaſt we do not know but it may. 
To how little purpoſe is it you talk of the moon, Luci- 
lias ? If you own there is a God, nothing indeed is im- 
poſſible. But do you delign to aſk whether it is on us 
alone that God has beſtowed ſuch great bleſſings? Whe- 
ther there are not other men, or other creatures in the 
moon, whom alſo he has made the object of his bounty? 
To ſo vain a curioſity, to ſo fiivolous a queſtion, let me 
anſwer, Lucilius, that the earth is inhabited, we are 
the inhabitants of it, and we know that we are fo, we 
have proofs, demonſtrations and convictions, for all that 
We are to believe of God and of ouriclvgs, Let the na- 
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tions who inhabit the celeſtial globes, whatever thoſe 
nations are, be mindful of their own concerns ; they have 
their cares, and we have ours. You have obſerved the 
moon, Lucilius; you have found its ſpots, its depths, its 
ruggednefs, its elevation, its extent, its courſe, and its 
echptes, no aſtronomer has yet done more: Now con- 
trire foe new and more exact inſtruments; obſerve it 


again, and fee whether it is inhabited, what are its inha- 


-&.tants? Whether they are like men? or whether they 
are really men? Let me look after you, and let us both 
he convinced that there ate men who inhabit the moon, 
and then, Lucilius, we will confider whether thoſe men 
are Chrittians, or no, and whether God has given them 
an equal ſhare of his favours with us. 

Many millions of years, nay, many thouſand millions 
of years; in a word, as many as can be comprehended 
within the limits of time, are but an inſtant, being com- 
pared with the duration of God, who is eternal: Ihe 
traces of the whole univerſe are but a point of an atom, 
being compared with his immenſity: If it be fo, as I 
zairm it is, for what proportion can there be between 
what is finite and what is infinite? 1 afk what is the 


courſe of a man's life, or what the extent of that grain of 
land, which is called the earth; nay, of a - ſmall part of 


that earth which man inhabits and enjoys? The wicked 
ure proſperous, while they live: Ves, ſome of them are, 
1 own; virtue is oppreſſed, and vice remains unpuniſhed; 
{t happens ſo ſometimes, it is true. This is then an in- 
juſtice: No, not at all. Yeu ſhould have proved, to 
draw this concluſion, that the wicked are abſolutely 
deprived of. Happineſs, and vice abſolutely and always 
remains unpuniſhed; that the ſhort time in which the 
good are oppreſſed, and the wicked . proſperous, ſhould 
at leaſt have a duration; that what we call proſperity 
and good fortune, ſhould be ſomething more than a falſe 


appearance, or a vain ſhadow which vaniſhes away,; 
that this atom, the earth, in which virtue and vice fo 


| ſeldom meet with their deferts, ſhould be the only 
{tage, on which they are to receive rewards and puniſh- 
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I cannot infer more clearly, from my thinking that L 
am ſpirit, than I conclude from what 1 do, or do not, 
according as I pleaſe, that I am free: Now freedom 1s 
the power of chuſing, or of taking a voluntary determi- 
nation towards good or evil, ſo that the doing good or 
evil, is what we call virtue or vice: For vice to remain 
abfolutely unpuniſhed would he an- injuſtice, it is true, 
For vice, to remain unpuniſhed on earth is a myſtery 
only; yet, let us, with the Atheist, ſuppoſe that. an in- 
justice too. All injuſtice is a negation or a privation of 
juſtice, therefore all injuſtice ſuppoſes a juſtice: All juſ- 
tice is a conformity to a ſoycreign reaſon. I will aik 
you then, whether it has not ever been juſt, that vice 
ſhould be puniſhed? Yes, certainly, and the denying of 


it would be as ridiculous, as if one ſhould pretend to tay, 


that a triangle has not three angles. Now all conformity: 
to reaſon is truth: This conformity, as I ſaid juſt now, 


always was. It may then be included in the nuniber of 
what we call eternal truths : But this truth is not and can- 
not be; or elſe it is the object of a knowledge. This 
knowledge therefore is eternal, and this eternal knowledge 


The moſt ſecret crimes are diſcovered fo eaſily, not- 
withſtanding all the care that has been taken to prevent 


theit being brought to light; and ſuch diſcoveries ſeem to- 


reſult ſo naturally, even from the darkeſt plots, that the 
authors of thoſe crimes could invent, to hide their 
guilt, that one would think nothing but God could 
have produced thoſe unexpected events: The num- 
ber of theſe: diſcoveries is ſo great, that thoſe who 
are pleaſed - to attribute them to chance, muſt own at 
leaſt, that from all ages-the effects of chance have been 
molt wonderful. 


If you ſuppoſe that every man on earth, without ex- 


ception, is rich, and wants nothing, I will infer from 
thence, that there is never a man on earth but what is 
poor, and wants every thing: There are but two ſorts 
of riches, which comprehend all the reſt, money and 
land; if all were rich, who would be a huſbandman to 
cultivate the earth? Or who would dig, and rip up its 
Boweis to find gold and filver? Thoſe who live remote 
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from any place where gold and filver lies, could not 
dig for gold and ſilver, and thoſe who inhabit barten 
lands, which produce nothing but minerals, could hardly 
reap any fruitsz ay, but trade, it is to be ſuppoſed, 
would ſupply both one zd the other: But ſhould all 
men abound in riches, ſo that none were under a neceſ- 
firy of living by labour, who would be troubled with 
tranſporting from one place to another, your gold, your 
ſilver, or any thing that were bought or bartered? Who 
would fit out your ſhips? Who would take care of con- 
ducting of them to their reſpective ports? Who would 
travel in caravans? Even neceſſaries and the moſt 
uſeiul things would then be wanting by every one: To 
baniſh neceſſity from the earth, were to bid adieu to all 
arts and ſciences, all inventions and handicrafts ; beſides, 
ſuch an equality amongſt men, as to their riches and 
Profeſſions, would occaſion the like, as to their ranks in 
the world; would baniſh all ſubordination, and would 
reduce men to have no ſervants but themſelves, to receive 
1.0 help, nor ſuccour from each other, would make laws 
frivolous and uſeleſs, would draw after it an univerſal 
anarchy, would produce violence, injuries, murders and 
impunity. 

if on the other hand, you ſuppoſe all men to be poor 
and indigent, in vain the fun enlightens our horizon ; 
in vain it warms the earth and renders it fruitful ; in vain 
the heavens pour out their influences on it; in vain the 
rivers water it with their ſtreams; in vain the fields 
abound with fruits; in vain the ſea, the rocks, and the 
mountains are ranſacked and rifled of their treaſure. But if 
you grant that, of all men who are ſcattered throughout 
the world, ſome are rich and others poor, neceſſity then 
muſt reconcile, unite, and bind the&- together; ſome 


muſt ſerve and obey, ſome muſt labour and cultivate the 


earth; ſome muſt contrive and invent, ſome improve and 
bring thoſe inventions to perfection; others muſt rule, 
protect, aſſiſt, communicate and enjoy. Order is re- 
ſtored, and Providence appears. 


Should you ſuppoſe power, idleneſs, and pleaſure to 


be the ſhare of ſome men only, and ſubjeQion, care and 
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g miſery, the lot of all the reſt, either the malice of men 
3 muſt have removed all theſe things from their natural 
| place, or elſe God himſelf muſt want prudence. 

, | Some inequality in the conditions of men, for order 
3 and ſubordinations ſake, is the work of God, and de- 
i monſtrates a Divine Law: Too great a diſproportion, 
and ſuch as is generally ſeen amongſt them, is their own 


; work, and-is only the law of force and violence. 
ö Extreams are vicious, and proceed from men: Com- 
bi penſation is juſt, and proceeds from God. 

SI If theſe Characters do not take, I wonder they ſhould 
not; but if they take, I wonder they ſhould, 
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TRANSLATED from the GREEK: 


WITH A 


PREFATORY DISCOURSE. 


concerning Theophraſtus. 


By: Mr. DE LA BRUYERD. 


A 


PREFATORY DISCOURSE. 


22 — — 


\ More vain and 1idiculous thought can never enter 


into man's head, than to imagine writings ſhall 
go free of cenſure; and obtain the ſuffrage of 
every reader. 

For without enlarging on the diverſity of human minds, 
not leſs than that of faces, ſome reliſhing ſpeculations, 
and others only what is reducible to practice; ſome 
reading to amuſe their fancy, others to improve their 
. ſome love the force of demonſtration, others 
to find out truth by dint of their own indagations: For 
my part, that ſcience which deſcribes manners, examines 
men, and diſcovers characters, is my favourite ſphere z 
yet J apprehend that works of this kind, which touch ſo 
cloſe, and whoſe ſubject is Men themſelves, will not oc- 
caſion ſuch a demand as to put the preſs in a hurry. 

Some of the learned reliſh nothing but the apophthegms 
of the ancients, and examples drawn from the Romans, 
Grecians, Perſiant, and Egyptians ; the hiſtory of the 

- preſent time is inſipid to them; they have no manner of 


concern for men with whom they converſe, and diſdain 


to make obſervations on modern manners. 


The ladies and courtiers, on the contrary, and all who 
have moſt wit and leaſt learning, indifferent to former 


ages, are curious after what paſſes before their eyes, "f 
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tond of :nowing the particulars of a play ia which they 
tnemſelves act a part; they obſerve the perſons with 
whom they live, no reading is to them ſo delightſul and 
inteteſting, as deſcriptions and anecdotes of their cotem- 
potaties and fellow- citizens; in ſhost, of thoſe who re- 
i>-mhbie theniſelves, but with whom they think they have 
10: any retemblance; inſomuch that the pulpit-orators 
are often ſeen to omit ſublime divinity, that, by accom- 
modlating their inſtructions to the general godr, they may 
allute them to truth and piety, | 
The court is either ignorant of the city, or has ſo, con- 
temptuous an opinion, as not to take the ridicule, or to 
he the leaſt touched with imagery drawn from thence ; 
and if, on the contrary, the court is repreſented, as it al- 
ways is, full of falſhood and intrigues, the cuijoſity of 
the city is not piqued by ſuch a delineation. No juſt 
idea of that infidious country can be, but by living there. 
On the other fide, it is not very natural tor men to ap- 
plaud the delicacy of a moral treatiſe, - which exhibits 
themſelves ſo naturally as to command an uneaſy con- 
iciouſneſs of the reſemblance ; their ſelf- love, indeed, 
will encourage the ſatiriſt, if they are not among the 
number of his picture. Pf Ot SCAT 
What probability is there of pleaſing all the different 
taſtes of men, by one ſingle tract of mortality? Some 
look for definitions, diviſions, and method; are defirous to 
have explained, what virtue is in general, and then every 
virtue im particular; the difference betwixt valour, forti- 
tude, and magnanimity; the defects or exceſſes, betwixt 
which each virtue is placed, and to which of the two ex- 
tremes each moſt” inclines: No other doctrine pleaſes 
them. Others, ſatisfied with having the manners referred 
to the paſſions, and theſe demonſtrated to be gonftitutio- 
nal, will excuſe an author all the reſt. | 3 0 
The third clafs; being of opinion that the whole doc- 
trine of manners ought to tend to reformation, to diſtin- 
guiſn the good from the bad, and to recommend what ts 
virtuous, proper, and amiable, by expofing what is vick 
ous, vain, or ſordid, apply the principles of "natural and 
moral philoſophy, repeated by the antients and moderns, 
to the manners of che times; correct men, by con- 
traſting 
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traſting one with another; promote a rectitude of mind 
and heart, by repreſentations of things familiar to them, 
but from which care or pleaſure divert their reflection. 
Such is T heophraſtus's "Treatiſe of Moral Characters ; 
he collected them from the Ethics and Moral Lectures of 
Ariſtotle, whoſe ſcholar he was: The definitions, at the 
beginning of each chapter, are built on the ideas of that 
great philoſopher; and the foundation of the characters 
there deſcribed, is taken from the ſuns original ; but 
enlarged by very humorous and natural improvements 
of his own. -_ | 
This book muſt be owned to be no more than the 
ſketch of a greater, which Theophraſtus had begun, 
The deſign of this philoſopher, as appears from his own 
Preface, was, to treat of ali the virtues and vices; and 
as he undertook this great work at ninety-nine years of 
age, it is probable that the ſhortneſs of his remaining lite 
prevented its completion. The common opinion is, that 
he lived above an hundred years; and St. Jerome, in one 
of his letters, written to Nepotianus, aſſerts that he died 
full a hundred and ſeven years old; fo that I doubt no: 
in the leaſt but it was an antient error, either in the Greet 
numerical letters, by which Diogenes Laertius computed, 
who reckoned him only ninety-five years, or in the firſt 
tranſcripts of this Hiſtorian : If what others ſay is true, 
that the ninety-nine years, which the author aſcribes to 
himſelf in the Preface, are read. alike in four mann- 
ſcripts in the Palatine Library; where are alſo the five 
laſt chapters of Theopbraftus, wanting in the old edi- 
tions; and where are alſo two titles, the one, The 
Opinion the World has af the Vicious ; the other, Of 
Sordid Gain, which are found alone, without chapters. 
Thus is this work no-more than a fragment ; but ne- 
vertheleſs a precious remain of antiquity, and a monu- 
ment of the unconimon vivacity and tagacious judgment 
of this philoſopher at ſo great an age. It has always 
been looked upon as a maſter-piece in its kind, there 
being nothing extant, wherein the Attic taſte and the 
Grecian eloquence are ſo happily blended; it was call- 
ed a Golden Book: The learned particularly obſerving 
the diverſity of manners depicted, and the natural ex- 
122401 Bos preſſion 
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preflion of the chatactets, and comparing it with that of 
the poet Menander, a diſciple of T heophraſtus, and 
afterwards the model of Terence, Cannot but diſcover, in 
this little tract, the original of all comedy; that comedy, 
I mean, which, rejecting all quibbles, obſcenities, and 
puns, adheres to nature and elegance, and which the vir- 
tuous will honour with their preſence. 

But to illuſtrate the beauty of theſe characters, their 
author muſt not be forgotten: He was a fuller's fon of 
Ereſus, a city in Leſbos; his firſt maſter in his own 
country was Leucippus of the ſame place; from whence 
he went to Plato's ſchool, and afterwards ſettled at Ari- 
ſtotles; where he. ſoon diſtinguiſhed himſelf from all the 
reſt of his diſciples. His new maſter, charmed with his 
wit and eloquence, changed his name, which was Tyr- 
tamus, to that of Euphraſtus, which ſignifies, a fine 
ſpeaker ; but this name not coming up to the eulogium 
due to his genius and language, he called him 7 heo- 
pbraſtus, i. e. a divine ſpeaker : Which agrees with 
Cicero's ſentiments of this philoſopher, in his book en- 
titled Brutus, or, De Claris Oratoribus : Who is, ſays 
he, more copious than Plato, more ſolid than Ariſtotle, 

more agreeable than Theophraſtus? And in ſome of his 
epiſtles to Atticus, he calls him his friend, and fays, that 
his works are familiar to him, and the reading of them 


had afforded him an exquiſite pleaſure. | 
Ariſtotle relates concerning him and Califthenes, ano- 

ther of his ſcholars, what F/ato before ſaid of Ariſtotle 

himſelf, and Xenocrates ; that Caliſthenes had a dull in- 


vention, and a ſluggiſh fancy ; and that Theophraſius, on 


the contrary, was ſo ſprightly, attentive, and penetrating, ' 


that he would comprehend all that was to be known of a 
thing ; that one wanted to be ſpurred, and the other to 

be l | | 
His charaQeriſtic quality was the ſweetneſs which ran 
through his ſtile and converfation. It is faid that Ariftotle's 
ſcholars, obſerving their maſter to be on the decline, pe- 
titioned him to name his ſucceſſot; and he had only two 
rſons in his ſchool, between whom his choice could 
1 divided, Menedemus the Rhodian, and Theophraftrus 
the Leſbian, Out of a tenderneſs for him whom = — 
igned 
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ſigned to exclude, he declared himſelf after this gentle 


and ingenious manner, Pretending, a little time after 
his diſciples had made this requeſt to him, and in their 


preſence, that the common wine did not agree with him, 
he ordered Rhodian and Leſbian wine to be brought hun ; 
after taſting both, be ſaid, they were genuine, and each, 
en its kind, excellent; the firſt was ſtrong, but that of 
Leſbos more pleaſant to his palate. Whatever Aulus 
Gellius ſays in reference to this matter, it is certain, that 
when Ariftotle was accuſed by Eurimedon, a prieſt of 
Ceres, for having ſpoken irreverently of the gods, fear- 
ing the fate of Socrates, he quitted Athens, and gave up 
his ſchool to a Leſbian, whom he entruſted with his 
writings, on condition he ſhould never make them 
public; this Leſbian was no other than Theophraf- 
tus, to whom we are obliged for the works of that 
great man. 

His name became ſo famous through all Greece, as 
ſucceſſor to Ari/tatle, that ſoon after the ſchool was fre- 
quented by near two thouſand ſcholars. He was envied 
by Sephocles, ſon to Amphiclides, at that time chief ma- 
giſtrate, who, under pretext of ſuppreſſing diſorderly 
meetings, made a law, prohibiting, under pain of death, 
any philoſopher to teach in ſchools. They all ſubmitted 
to it; but the following year, Philo ſucceeding Sophoc les, 
the Athenians repealed this deteſtable law, laid a 
fine of five talents upon the promoter of it, and re- 
eſtabliſhed the philoſophical lectures. 

In this he was more fortunate than Ariſtotle, who was 
forced to ſubmit to Eurimedon. He was near ſeeing one 
Agnonides puniſhed by the Athenians for impiety, only 
becauſe he durſt accuſe him of it; ſo great was the 
oration this people had of him, and which his virtue de- 
n | | 

And indeed the character given of him is, that he was 
a man of fingular prudence, a zealous patriot, laborious, 
officious, affable, liberal. Plutarch ſays, when Ereſuz 
was oppreſſed with tyrants, he joined with Phydias his 
countryman, and out of his own eſtate contributed with 
him to arm the exiles ; who, forcing into the city, ex- 
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pelled the uſurpers, and reſtored the whole iſle of Leſs: 
to its liberty. 

His many and excellent accompliſhments did not only 
acquire him the good-will of the people, but the eſteen: 
and fanuliarity of kings: Cafſander, ſucceſſor to Ari- 
deus, brother to Alexander the Great, was his friend : 
And . Ptolomy, ſon of Lages, and firſt king of Egypt, 
kept a conſtant correſpondence with this philoſopher. 
A vigorous conſtitution, afliſted by temperance and ex- 
erciſe, carried him to a very advanced age, which had 
not relaxed his application to ſtudies promotive of the 
general good: All Greece lamented him, and the Atheni- 
ans aſtiited at his funeral. 

In his extreme old age, when walking became pain- 
ful, he frequently cauſed himſelf to be carried in a lit- 
ter. through the ci, to gratiiy the people's deſire to 
ſee him. It is reported alſo, that his ſcholars, who 
ſtood about his bed when he was dying, aſking him if he 
had nothing to recommend to them, he addreſſed himſelt 
to them after this manner : 

Life deceiwves us, it promiſes us great plenſure in 
the poſſeſſion of honour ; but life and miſery begin lo- 
gether, and together end in death: Of all vanities, 
nathing is more unprofitable than the thirſt of fame. 
Therefore, my diſciples, be content : If you can con- 
temn the eſteem of men, you will ſave a great deal 
e trouble; yet -a perſeverance in wiſdom and mag- 
 nanimily cannot naturally fail of acquiring honour : 
Bear in mind, that in life are 'many uſeleſs things, 
and but few really defirable. My precious time wil! 
not allow me to diſcourſe on ſects; but you, my ſur- 
wiwors, you cannot too ſeriouſiy confider which your 
ought to embrace. And theſe were his laſt words. 

Cicero, in his third book of his Tuſculan Queſtions, 
ſays, That T heophrafius, at his death, complained of na- 
ture, for giving deer and crows ſo long a life, which 
was ollen te them, while ſhe had ſtinted men to a 
yery ſhort duration, though tor them to live long was of 
ſuch conſequence: That if the age of men were pro- 
longed, theit life would be impreved, and, with it, 
«its and ſciences brought more ſpeedily to perfection. 
St. 
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St. Jerom further aſſures us, that Theophraſtus, at one 
hundred and ſeven years, under his laſt diſtemper, la- 
mented he was obliged to quit life, at a time when he 
juſt began to be wiſe. | 

He uſed to fay, We ought not to love our friends in 
order to try them, but to try them in order to love 
them: That friends ought to be common amongſt bre- 
thren, as all things are common amongſt friends: That a 
horſe without a bridle is as much to be truſted as a 
man without judgment: That the moſt perniciuvus waſte 
is that of time. To a perſon. who fat filent at table, dur- 
ing an entertainment, he faid, If you are. a man of 
ſenſe, you are to blame to fay nothing; if other- 


wiſe, you are in the right. Theſe were ſome of his 


maxims. | 
But if we ſpeak of his works, they ate infinite, none 
of the antients having wrote more than Theophraſtus : 
Diogenes Laertius reckons up above three hundred dit- 
ferent tiacts, but Time has deprived us of the greateſt 
part, and the remains are reduced to twenty tracts, which 
are collected together in the volume of his works. There 
are nine books of the _— of Plants, fix of their 
inds, of Fire, 'of Stones, 


of Tempeſts, of the Signs of Rain, of Smells, of Sweat, 


of the Vertigo, of Wearineſs, of the Relaxation of the 
Nerves, of Swooning, of Fiſh which live out of the- 


Water, of Animals which change their Colour, of Ani- 
mals which are born ſuddenly, of Animals ſubject to En- 
vy, and of CharaQters: Amongſt all which, this laſt I 
have tranſlated is not inferior to any. + 

But if this moral treatiſe ſhould be coldly looked upon 
by ſome, as only applicable to the times in which it was 
wrote, and altogether foreign to the preſent manners; 
would it not be a point of wiſdom in them to diveſt them- 


ſelves of this haſty prepoſſeſſion in favour of their own. 
cuſtoms, of which the conſequence is a conceited and in- 


folent cenſure of all foreigners, thus depriving themſelves 
of that rational pleaſure, which the candid mind enjoys 
in turning over the ancients. MTS 26, 2 4550 
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The preſent moderns will be ancient a few ages hence: 
When the hiſtory of our times will reconcile poſterity to 
the ſelling of offices; that is to ſay, the power of pro- 
tecting innocence, puniſhing guilt, and doing juſtice to 
the world, bought with ready money, like a farm; will 
reconcile them to the ſplendor of our revenue-farmers, 
a ſort of men held in the utmoſt contempt and abhortence 
amongſt the Hebrews and Greeks. They will hear of a 
great city without any public places, baths, fountains, 
amphitheatres, galleries, porticos, or public walks, and 
this the capital of a wealthy kingdom ; they will be told 
of perſons, whoſe life was ſpent in going from one houſe 
to another ; of honeſt women, who kept nether ſhops 
nor inns, yet had their houſes open for thoſe who would 
pay for their admiſſion : Where you might be furniſhed 
with all the implements of gaming and feaſting, and 
where the amorous commerce was not interdicted. They 
will be informed that people crouded the ſtreets, only to 
be thought in a hurry ; that there was no converſation or 
cordiality there, but all in confuſion, and, as it were, in 
alarm by the rattle of coaches, driving as for a prize: 
They will learn without wonder, that, in time ot pro- 
found tranquility, the inhak;onts went to the temples, vi- 
ſited their acquaintance, with offenſive weapons; and 

that every faſhionable perſon carried at his fide, where- 
with, at one puſh, to murder another. | | 

Now, if our poſterity, aſtoniſhed at theſe decent cuſ- 
toms, ſo different from theirs, ſhould preſume to diſlike 
our memoirs, our comedies, and fatires, might not we 
complain of them afotehand; might we not object to 
them thus prejudiced, that they deprived themſelves of 
the reading ſo many excellent works, ſublime poems, and 

« claborate treatiſes, and of the knowledge of the moit 
glorjous reign which ever yet adorned hiſtory ? 

The fame equitable regard which we ourſelves require 
from poſterity, ſhould be ſhewn to the ancients ; being 
perſuaded no uſages or cuſtoms are perennial, but vary- 
ing with the times; and that we are too remote from the 
paſt, and too near the preſent, to ſurvey them in the juſt 
Potht of view. Then let not what we are pleaſed to call 
the politeneſs of our manners, or the decorum of our 

| cultoms, 
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caſtoms, or our taſte and magnificence, piepoſſeſs us any 
more againſt the Athenian ſimplicity, than againſt that of 
the firſt men, great of themſelves, and independent on a 
thouſand 1 the devices of ſucceeding times to 
ſupply the deficiency of that true grandeur, from which 
they had imperceptibly degenerated. 

In them was ſeen the original puiity and dignity of na- 
ture, as yet unſullied by vanity, luxury, and ambition, 
Honour then conſiſted in bravery and virtue; none were 
enriched by places or penſions, but by their fields and 
flocks, their children and ſervants ; their food was whole- 


ſome and natural, the fruits of the earth, and the milk of 


their beaſts ; their raiment plain and convenient, made of 
their fleeces; their joys, plentiful harveſts, the marriage 
of their children, good underſtanding with their neigh- 
bours, and domeſtic affection. Nothing can be more op- 
poſi:e to our manners than all theſe things; but the dif- 
tance of time makes us reliſh them, as the diſtance of 
place occaſions us to receive the relations of foreign 
countries. Travellers tell us of a religion, a polity, ha- 
bits, bui'dings, and manner of living, of which we were 
totally ignorant; thoſe which come neareſt ours pleaſe 
us, thoſe which are more diſtant fill us with admira- 
tion; we are all amuſed, but few enter into the conve- 
niency and decorum, or the impropriety and diſadvantage 


of them: They, whom theſe accounts concern, are 


Siamites, Chineſe, Negroes, or Abyſſines, that is enough 
for us. | 

Now they, whoſe manners T heophraſtus' paints, were 
Athenians, and we are Frenchmen; and if we add to 
the diverſity of the place and climate, the long interval 


of time, and conſider that this book was wrote in the laſt , 


year of the CXVth Olympiad, three hundred and fourteen 
years before the Chriſtian Era, and alſo that it is above 
two thouſand years ſince the people of Athens lived, 
whom he repreſents, we ſhall be ſurpriſed to. ſee and 
know ourſelyes there, our friends, our enemies, our ac- 
quaintance z and that at the diſtance of fo many ages, 
the reſemblance ſhould be ſo perfe&. Indeed, men iu 
their affections and paſſions change not, but are ſtill 
the fame they were, and, as they are i 
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ed by Theophraſtus, vain, diſſemblers, flatterers, ſelfiſ?, 
impudent, importunate, diſtruſtful, flanderous, and ſu- 
perſtitious. | 


athens, indeed, was a free city, the center of the 
republic; its citizens were equal, were not aſhamed of 
one another; they went moſtly alone, and on foot, thro” 

a neat, peaceful; and ſpacious city, going into the ſhop: 
and markets to buy themſelves what neceſſaries they 
wanted; court-emulation did not ſeduce them to leave 
this common way of life ; they kept flaves for the baths, 
for their repaſts, for their domeſtic fervice, and for tra- 
velling ; their time was diſcreetly divided between the 


public places, the temples, the amphitheatres, the pier, 


or the porticos, and the hall of a city, of which they 
were equally maſters. There the people met together on 
public deliberations, there gave audience to ſtrangers. In 


other places the philoſophers ſometimes delivered therr 


lectures, ſometimes converſed with their ſcholars. Theſe 
places were at once a ſcene of pleaſure and buſineſs; 
there was ſomething plain and popular in their manners, 
which, I acknowledge, little reſembles ours: Yet, not- 
withſtanding, what men were the A:henians in general! 
And what a city was Athens ! What laws! What go- 
vernment! What valout! What diſcipline ! What per- 
fection in all arts and ſciences! Nay, what politeneſs in 
their common converſation and language! T heophraſtus, 
the ſame Theophraſtus of whom ſo great things have been 
ſaid; this charming ſpeaker, this man of elocution,, was 
known to be a foreigner, and called ſo by a herb-woman 
in the market, who, by a ſort of Az1ic delicacy, which 


he wanted, and which the Romans afterwards called Ur- 


banity, perceived that he was no Athenian ; and Cicero 
relates, that this great man was amazed, that, having 
lived to an old age in Athens, perfect maſter of the Attic 


philoſophy, habituated tothe accent ſo many years, he could 


not attain to that which-early-cuſtom taught the common 
people to do without any difficulty. But if this treatiſe 
exhibits characters utterly ridiculous and unjuftifable, we 
ought to remember, that Theophraſtus had the ' fame 
thought of them ; that he looked upon them as vices, 
and drew them fo to the life, that the pictures _ 
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ſerve to reclaim the Athenians from ail manner of im- 
morality. 
But being deſirous to pleaſe thoſe, who coldly receive 
' Whateſover concerns ſtrangers and the antients, and value 
none but their. own Manners, we have. added them like- 
wiſe to this work: It was thought excuſable not to fol- 
low the deſign of this philoſopher, as well becauſe it was 
always dangerous to imitate the works of another, eſpe- 
. cially if he be-an antient, -or an author of great reputa- 
tion; as alſo becauſe the only figure which is called de- 
ſcription or enumeration, and which is made uſe of with 
ſo great ſucceſs in theſe twenty eight chapters of Cha- 
racters, might ſucceed abundantly leſs if handled by a 
genius much inferior to that of Theophraſtus. 
On the contrary, remembering that amongſt the great 
number of tracts of this philoſopher, related by Diogenes 
Laertius, there is one under the title of Proverbs, that is 
to ſay, independant pieces, as xeflections or remarks, 
and that the firſt and greateſt book of morality that ever 
was made, bears the ſame name in the facred writs; I 
found myſelf excited, by ſo many great models, accord- 
ing to my ability, to follow the fame method, * to write 
of Manners; and was not at all diſcouraged from the un- 
- dertaking, by two works of morality, which are in every 
ones hands; and that either for want of attention, or 
through a ſpirit of criticiſm, ſome may think theſe re- 
marks are imitations. 
The one by the engagement of its author, makes me- 
- taphyſicks ſubſervient to religion, explains the nature of 
the ſoul, its paſſions, its vices, diſcuſſes the moſt ſerious 
- motives that lead to virtue, and endeavours to make a 
man a chriſtian: The other, which is the production of 
a mind, inſtructed by converſation in the world, and in 
which the delicacy is equal to the-penetiation, obſerving 
that ſelf-love in man is the cauſe of all his errors, at- 
tacks it without intermiſſion in every part where it is 
found ; and this one thought, as it is multiplied a thou- 
| £ ſand 


* The ſhort, conciſe manner in which Solomon wrote 
bis Proverbs, is here meant, and by no means the things 
which are Divine, and which admit of no compariſon, 
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fand different ways by choice of words, and variety dt 


expretlions, has always the charms of novelty. 


I have not followed either of theſe two ways in the 
work, which is joined to the tranſlations of theſe Cha- 
raQers, it is quite different from the other two, which [ 
{poke of; leſs ſublime than the firſt, and leſs delicate 
than the ſecond, its ſole deſign being to render man rea- 
ſonable by plain and common ways, and by examiuing 
him indifferently, without any regard to method, and 
according as the ſeveral chapters lead to it through his ſe- 
veral ages, ſexes, and conditions, through the vices, 
wk. and the ridicule which attend them. : 

I have moſtly applied myſelf to the vices of the mind, 
the ſecrets of the heart, and to all the interior part of 
man, which Theophraſtus has not done, and J may ſay, 
that as his Characters by a thouſand exterior things, 
which are obſerved in man, by his actions, his words, 
his gait ſhew what is his foundation, and lead us to the 
very ſource of his diſorder; on the quite contrary, theſe 
new Characters, diſplaying the thoughts, ſentiments and 
inclinations of men, ditcover the -principle of their vil- 
lainy and folly, make us eaſily foreſee all that they are 
capable to ſay or de, and abate our wonder at a thouſand 
vicious and frivolous actions, of which their lite is full. 

Ir muſt be acknowledged, that in the- titles of both 
the works, the difficulty was found near equal; for 
thoſe into which the latter is divided, if they do not 


pleaſe well enough, the reader is permitted to put others 


in the room of them. But with relation to the titles of 
the Characters of Theophraſtus, the ſame liberty is not 
allowed, becauſe we are not maſters of another man's 
propriety, but muſt follow the ſpirit of the author, and 
render him according to the neareſt ſenſe of the Greek 
words, and at the ſame time according to the molt exact 
conformity to their chapters, which was found very dit- 
ficult; becauſe very often the ſignification of a Greet 
term, tranſlated word for word, is quite another thing in 
our language; for example, Irony, which wi h us is 
raillery in converſation or rhetorical trope, with T heo- 
phraſtus, ſigniß's ſomewhat between cheating and diſ- 
iembling, and which in the whole is neither the one Tal 
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the other, but that very particular vice which is deſcribed 
in his firſt Chapter. 


And in other places, the Greeks have ſometimes 
two or three very different terins to expreſs ditferent 


things, which we cannot render but only by one ſingle 


word; this poverty of our language does very much em- 


barraſs us. 


You may obſerve in this Greek work, three ſorts of 
avarices, two forts of troubleſome perſons, flatterers of 
two ſorts, and as many great talkers; by which means 
the Characters ſeem to interfere one with the other, to 


the prejudice of the titles; neither are they always pur- 


ſued exactly nor perfectly conformable, becauſe T hes- 
phraſtus, diverted by a deſign which he had to make his 
pourtraits, found himſelf obliged to theſe alterations, by 
reaſon of the Characters and Manners of the perſon he 
paints or ſatirizes. 

The definitions that are at the beginning of each 
chapter, are very difficult; they are ſhort and conciſe in 
Theophreflus, according to the force of the Greek, and 
the ſtyle of Ariſtotle, who furniſhed him with the firſt 
ideas; I was obliged to enlarge them in the tranſlation to 
make them intelligible : There are alſo in this tract, ſome 
unfiniſned phraſes, which make but imperfe& ſenſe, 
but it is to ſupply the true one. You will find in the 
various readings, ſome things very abrupt, which may 
admit of -divers explications; and to avoid wandering 
amongſt theſe ambiguities, I have followed the belt inter- 
preters. 

To conclude, as this work is nothing but a plain in- 
ſtruction, concerning the Menners of Men, by which it 


is rather deſigned to make them wiſe than learned, I 


think myſelf exempt from the trouble of long and curious 
obſervations, or of learned commentaries, which might 
give an exact account of antiquity ; I have only added 
tome ſmall notes in the margin, where I thought them 
neceſſary, to the end, that none of thoſe who have juſt- 
neſs and vivacity, and are pretty well read, ſhouid have 
occaſion to blame me, and that they may not be ob- 


iiruced in reading theſe Characters, or heſitate one mo- 


ment conce:ning the ſenſe of Therphraſtas, 
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INTRODUCTION, 


JIE ds I particularly applied myſelf to the ſtudy 
D of this ſubject. I have often wondered, (nor can 1 
yet forbear ſo todo) how it comes to pals, that all Greece, 
being ſituated under the fame air, and all the Grecians 
alike educated, that yet there ſhould be fo great a diſpa- 
Tity of Manners amongſt them. I therefore, (dear Poli- 
cles) having for a long time ſtudied men, being now 
ninety nine years old; during which time, 1 have been 
converſant with perſons of all tempers, humours, and 
inclinations; and obſerving with great nicety, both the 
good and the bad, comparing one with the other, 
thought fit to deſcribe what method each propoſed to 
himſelf in his way of living. I will therefore ſhew you 
their ſeveral forts of Manners, and what their different 
inclinations' tend to in daily converſation. For Jam of 
opinion, dear Policles, that poſterity will be much ad- 
vantaged by leaving them ſuch Remains as theſe, which 
they may ſet before them as examples, what perſons to 
Chooſe to be more familiar and converſant with, by a no- 
| ble 
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'ble emulation of whoſe virtues they may become preat _— 
men. But to return to my firſt deſign. It is you that the 
are to conſider and examine, if what I ſay be agreeable ing 
to right reaſon. "Therefore, omitting long prefaces, and me 
many things that might be faid on this ſubject, I will the 
begin with Diſſimulation. Pirſt, I will define it; I will of 
deſcribe what fort of man this Diſſembler is. what it is — 
he propoſes by all his actions, and afterwards treat of the ; « al: 
o her pallions ſucceſſively, according to my firſt intended 7s 
11; thod. : tel 
an 
C 1 
Tx E. 
Or DissIMULAT1ON. 5 
| 3 N | vi 
© give an imperfect deſcription of Diſſimulation: N 
| It is the managing of Words and Actions, to baſe | ” 


and ſiniſter ends. "The Diſſembler addrefles himſelf to | * 
his moſt inveterate enemies, as if there were not the leaſt | 

grudge between them. Thoſe that he deſigns to en- 

4nare and ruin, he commends before their faces, and if 


they happen to fall under any misfortune, he then moſt : 
compaſſionately condoles them. He ſeems to flight the N þ 

moſt opprobrious things ſaid of him, and entertains thoſe f 
that rail againſt him for abuſes put upon them, with all ; ſer 
imaginable tender reſpect and complaiſance. To thoſe | the 
that deſire to ſpeak with him in haſte, he pretends buſi- ; ſel 
nels, and bids them call another time ; all his own deitgns . the 
he carefully conceals, but fays, he will declare himſelf, p the 
being at preſent upon the point of deliberation. Some- ; tio 
times he ſays, he is but juſt come to town, or that he | tio 
came late laſt night, or was taken ill on the road. 5 yo 
[ If you aſk to borrow money of him, or come to re- p the 
| ceive the public taxes, be will tell you I am no trader: *If t 
At another time you will hear him talk of his great deal- ha 
ings, though he has not the leaſt buſineſs. no 
{ When he has been liſtening attentively to peoples diſ- yo 
| courſe, he affeQs to ſeem as if he had not concerned "he 
N himſelf about it. What he ſees, he will deny that ever the 
| he faw, pretends forgetſulneſs to all his picm fer, Dif- hit 


courſe 


a 
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© courſe him about ſome things, he ſays he will confider of | | 
| 


them; but is ſtrangely ſtruck with admiration, concern- 10 
ing ſome other matters he was before of the ſame ſenti- | 
ment with yourſelf. According as occaſion requires, 
theſe are his common expreſiions. I believe not a word 
of it It can never enter into me to conceive it 
It amazes me Sure I am not myſelf. He 
always repreſented matters otherwiſe to me T his 
| is an incredible thing, and exceeds all belief. Pray 
| tell it to ſomebody . Shall I believe you, 
| and think that he has impoſed upon me? Be extream 
- cautious how you give credit to ſuch deceitful and inſinu- 
ating harangues, for there is nothing more pernicious. 
. Theſe perſons actions proceeding from fly and inſnaring | 
principles, ought more to be ſhunned than the venom of 
vipers. 


—̃ — U— — 
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Or FLATTERY. | 


LATTERY is a ſordid way of converſation, advan- i} 
tageous only to the Flatterer. j 
When the Flatterer walks abroad with any one, Ob- 
ſerve, ſays he, how the eyes of all men are fixed on you; 
there is no perſon in the city ſo honoured beſides your- 
ſelf; you had an extraordinary Character yeſterday on 
the Change, there were above thirty of us together, and ' 
the diſcourſe happening to be who had the beſt reputa- | 
tion in the whole city, you were the firſt , perſon men- | 
' tioned, and the whole company unanimouſly declared 
; you the man. He tells him a thouſand ſuch things as 
theſe, then falls to bruſhing the lint off his cloaths, and 
if the wind chance to blow a little chaff or a ſtraw into his 
hair, he takes it out, and ſmiling, ſays, Becauſe I have 
not kept you company ' theſe two days, ſee how grey 
your beard is grown, ſure a man of your age's hair nay 
be as black as any body's. Whenever he begins to ſpeak, 
the Flatterer enjoins the whole company ſilence, praiſes 
him in his own hearing, * him both by 3 
2 an 


2 
* 
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and actions, and when he has finiſhed his diſcourſe, do- 
clares what he has faid to be moſt fublune. If he ha 
pens to break a jeſt upon any one, he will be ſure 10 
Hugh ſufficiently, and ſeews forced to cram the end of 
his coat into his mouth to ſtop his laughter. Whecver 
he meets in the way as he goes along, he bids them ſtop, 
till his patron is gone by. ,FHebuys apples and pears, and 
carries them home to his children, -taking an opportunity 
to give them to them in the father's ſight ; then kiſſin 
them, ſays, Moſt delicate branches of this noble ſtock. If 
he be along with him when he buys his ſhoes, tells him his 
foot is more neatly ſhaped than the ſhoe ittelf. When he 
pays a vilit to any of his friends, the Flatterer runs before 
and acquaints them, that ſuch a perſon is about to pa 
them a viſit, then returning back, ſays, I have told them 
of your coming, who are very proud of the honour, He 
is an exquiſite fellow at all thoſe trifles that belong only to 
women, and has accompliſhed himſelf ſo as to be ex- 
traordinary handy about them. He is the firſt man that 
commends the wines at an entertainment: And if it be 
poſlible, places himſelf next the maſter of the feaſt, ſay- 
ing, Sir, you eat little or nothing; and then taking ſome- 
thing off the table, ſhows it, and ſays, How delicious is 
this? Then officiouſly enquires, if he be not cold, or if 
he will pleaſe to have any thing on to keep him warmer ; 
he 1s perpetually whiſpering him in the ear, and let him 
ditect his diſcourſe to whom he will, be ſure his eyes are 
ſiced upon him. In the theatre, he takes the cuſhion 
tom the page, and lays it himſelf, He tells him his 
houte is ingeniouſly contrived and fumptuouſly built, his 
orchard curiouſly planted, his picture extraordinary like, 
and finely drawn. In a word, a Flatterer ſuits all his 
«'ords and actions to inſinuate himſelf into the good opi- 
pion of others. 
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(NN NN NN NN NN NN Nen 
Or IMPERTINENCE. 


a is an habit of talking much to no pur- 
pote. This impertinent fitting next a perion that is a 
meer ſtranger to him, will tell hun a long ſtory in ptaiſe 
of his own wiſe, and give an exaQ and particular relation 
of his laſt night's dream; tells you every individual diſa 
that was at the laſt feal he was at; vihen he begins to 
be warm in h's diſcourſe, he fays, that the world much 
degenerates, and the preſent age is more viicked than the 
former; that the corn is very dear in the market, and 
that there are abundance of foreigners in town; that pie - 
_ ſently after the bacchanals the ſhips may put to ſea ; that 
a little rain would extraordinarily forward the fruits of 
the earth, and give us the proſpect of a plentiful crop; 
the next year he intends to dung his fields. Says allo, 
that it is very hard to make a ſhift to live in the world; 
he will give a ſtranger to underſtand, that when the 
myſterious rites of Ceres were performed, Damippus 
had the greateſt ® torch. He enquires how many pillars 
ſupport the muſic theatre, tells you yeſterday he took a 
vomit, aſketh what day of the month it is, and if you 
have the patience to hear him, you will never get rid of 
kim. | 
He tells you as mighty news, that the myſteries are 
celebrated in Auguſt, the Aputuria in October, and the 
Bacchanals in December, in the country. "Theſe ſort of 
men ought to be induſtriouſly ſhunned by all thoſe who 
are fond of a fever, for it is intolerable to be troubled 
with thoſe perſons, who cannot diſtinguiſh betwixt times 
of buſineſs and leiſure. 


P 3 RusT1ciTY. 


* The myſteries of Ceres were per ſormed in the 


night, and the Athenians trove wvho ſhould bring the 
largeſt torch, | 
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FFF 
Sri: 


D Usricity is an ignorance of the common rules of 

X good-breeding. Ihe ruſtic after breakfaſting up- 
on garlic, will accoſt the next man he meets with a cloſe 
whiſper. A fprig of lavender, and the perfumes of Ara- 
bia, ate alike to his dull ſenſes, yet his foot muſt not be 


pinched, and therefore he tramples along in a pair of 


over-grown ſhoes. He has a coarſe voice, and is ſo 


boiſterous that he deafens a company; his friends and 
rc'ations have no ſhare in his confidence, but his worthy - 
privy-counſellors, are no other than his menial ſervants ; © 


vou may find him pluming .himfelf among his ignorant 
workmen, upon his behaviour in a public debate, which 
he retails to them. He troubles his head fo little about 


decency in apparel, that his ſkin peeps out in ſeveral parts 


of his body. No curioſities in his way attract his atten- 


tion, but if he meets with an ox, a goat, or an aſs, he 
muſt ſtand to obſerve them, they ſuit his taſte; If he 


gets ſight of a piece of cold meat in his kitchen, he 


chops it up in a trice, that his own cook-maid may not 
diſcover him. He is not above helping her in turning 


the mill, and in other domeſtic ſervices. He ſtarts up 
from table before he has half dined, to fodder his cattle. 


If any one knocks at his door, he pricks up his ears to 
overhear every ſyllable of the meſſage. His conſtant 


attendant at table is a great houſe-dog, which he every 
now and then claps and ſhakes by the noſe, calling him, 


the guardian of his family. If you pay him a ſum of 


money, he will reſuſe half the pieces, upon ſome pre- 
tence or other, though all frivolous. If he chances to 


wake in a ſtormy night, he conſiders to which of his 


neighbours he has lent a rake, a plough-ſhare, or a reap- 


ing-hook ; then orders one of his ſervants away, that he 
expects they would 1 them immediately. When be 
queſtion is, how go hides 3. 

4 


comes to town, his fir 


* 
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lalt-fiſn? The age of the moon is another main article 
with him. At his leaving an aſſembly of ladies, he tells 
them, he muſt go and get his beatd off. And in a pub- 
lic bath, is fo void of regard to the company, that he 
will roar out his catch. You may hear his nailed ſhoz3 

. before you fee him. If Archias paſſes by the fiſh- 
monger's, he buys a cut of ſalt-fiſh, and carries it home 
in his hand, along the open ſtreet. 


WARE DLIN G. 


1 complaiſance is an inſinuating behaviour, 
without any attention to truth, decency and honor. 
A man of this caſt ſalutes another upon a public Walk, 
+ before he comes up to him; then quickly accoſts him, 
catches him in his arms, and bleſſes ſuch a happy meet- | 
ing. After a turn or two, he begs him to name his day | 
when he ſhall have the honour to fee him at his own 
houſe ; pours out his fulſome compliments, and does 
not know how to think of parting with him. If you 
chuſe him for your arbitrator in a conteſt, he will nat be 
more fayourable to you than to your adverſary ; nor is 
this from a principle of probity No, Keep in with | 
every body is his motto. When in company with a knot | 
of foreigners, he tickles their vanity, ſaying, that he can+ 9 
not but own they have more honour and ſenſe than his 
own countrymen. Invited to an entertainment, he de- 
ſires the maſter of the houſe, that he may have a ſight 
of his children, and cries out, They are the very pic- 
tures of their father, takes them 'up in his arms and 
kitſes them, and mingles' in their childiſh ſports, admires- 
their play-things, or dandles little maſter upon his knee, 
and lets him ſleep in his lap; though at the fame time he 
wiſhes him any where elſe. Beſides, he is ridiculouſ]y- 
effeminate. To be ſeen with a beard is frightful ; his 
teeth take up an hour every morning. He has an innu- 
merable variety of cloaths, which are ſoon caſt off for 
| 124 others, 
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others, and he ſmells like a perfumer's ſhop. At all 
public diverſions, he is ſure to figure among the moX 
britlant company. He ſcorns to be ſeen in a tiadeſman's 
houſe, unleſs it be at his banker's. He watches op- 
poitunities to get in with the young nobility ; and at the 
theatre, he ſeats himſelf, with many grins and cringes, - 
at the elbow of ſome men of quality. If he purchaſes 
any thing, nice or pretty, he proclaims that it is not for 
Nis own uie, but a preſent to one or other of his friends. 
He buys up the commodities of one country, to diſtri— 
bute them, where, as rarities, they muſt be acceptable. 
A Spartan dog to a friend in Cyzicys, and a pot of 
{!;mettian honey to another at Rhodes ; dwelling on the 
pleaſure there is in acts of friendſhip and generoſity. 
So well provided is he to oblige his friends, that a ſtran- 
ger would take his houſe for à toy-ſhop. One room is a 
nurſery for monkeys, ſquirtels and Sicilian pigeons; 
another is full of curious canes, effence-bottles, and hun 
om all fides with odd Perfian figures in tapeſtry. He has 
a little tennis-court adjoining to his houſe, and a noble 
ſaloon, which he is not a little proud of, lending it out 
for a concert of muſie, or any other public entertain- 
ment; as he never fails to be preſent, when he hears 
his houſe commended, he points at the perſon whom 
he has accommodated with it, faying aloud, within his 
hearing, T here is the happy maſter bath of it and this 


entertainment. 
FFF 


A PROFLIGATE. 


4 % 


HE Profligate is one who is capable of the moſt 
flagitisus enormities, without ſhame or remorſe. 

To take a falfe oath in a court of juſtice, is a ſmall 
matter with him; he offers to run greater lengths than 
you would have him. Abuſe him, he will not reſent it; 
Character is nothing to him; to wrangle, to bluſter, is 
his ,profeflion ; and his buſineſs is to have a hand in 
things in which he has no concern. Such a fellow wut 
make 
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make one among the actors in an obſcene dance, wichout 
ever being aſked, and throw himſelf into the moſt ſhame- 
lets poſtures, and withcut any maſk. He is an officer ct 
his own making at all public ſhews; he obtrudes himſelf 
to gather the money, place the ſpectators, and keeps out 
or lets in at diſcretion. His ſcenes ate often ſhifted ; 
ſometimes a vintner, ſometimes a pimp, and ſometimes 
a publican. To- day ſees him a cryer, to-morrow a cook, 
and next day ſets up for a gameſter. He is a Proteus in 
life. If he has a mother, ſhe may ſtarve for hin. 
Thievery is one of his characteriſtical endowments, but 
tis alſo makes a gaol his ordinary manſion. Sometimes, 
having decoyed a crowd about him, he calls to every 
one that paſſes by, rai.ing at any one who contradicts his 
falſhoods, and amuſing the gaping people with a ſenſeleſs 
ſtory, how his innocence has been wronged. Thoſe who 
are out of hearing throng to get nearer, while thoſe that 
are near him, are glad to ſhuffle away ; moſt paſs by 
without vouchſaſing him a look. However, his effron- 
tery bears him out, to one man he tells the beginning of 
his ſtory, another comes in ſor the end; fo that few or 
none know what he would be at. And this is the ſcoun- 
drel's practice on the moſt folemn occaſions, and in places 
of the greateſt reſort, as if he took pride, that every 
body might fee what an abandoned wretch the earth 
bears. He 1s always up to the ears in law, ſometimes 
plaintiff, oftener defendant ; ſome of his ſuits are an 
overmatch for him, to others he gives a turn by perjury. 
You often ſee him ſwaggering among indigent litigants, to 
whom he does the favour of lending them little ſums of 
money at an exorbitant intereſt, This blood-ſucker is a 
perpetual tavern-hunter, where he domineers among his 
unhappy debtors, though gorging himſelf at their ex- 
pence. In a word, brawling is his diverſion, wickedneſs 
his element; none can come in his way without ſome 
contumelious language, the whole market-place echoes 
with his foul vociterations. 


7 - Loquaciry, 
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LOQVACLITY:; 


Oqvaciry is, briefly, An intemperance of the 
tongue. Sir, you are wide of the mark, ſays one 

ot theſe talkers to any man and on any ſubject; I am ac- 
quainted with the whole affair, do but hear me, ['ll 
detail it to you and ſet you right. If the other continues 
ſpeaking, All that we have Ro already, ſays he, pray 
be more conciſe. Ay, now you're right; it is Juſt as you 


ſay ; that ſingle hint ſets the whole matter before me. 


There's nothing like two men arguin together that un- 
derſtands one another]! But held, whereabouts was I? 
Oh! one circumſtance had ſlipped me. Ay, that's it; 
and I had a mind to ſee if your thoughts and mine tallied, 

With theſe breaks and interruptions. his antagoniſt loſes 
all patience : Having thus made him quit the field, he 
flings himſelf among a circle of men of importance Who 
are talking ſeriouſly, and with repeated vollies of imper- 
tinence diſperſes the whole aſſembly, From thence he 
tends his march to the public ſchools and places of ex- 
erciſe, where he interrupts the maſters with a long ſenſe- 
leſs ſtory, and hinders the improvement of the youth. 


If te eyes any one of the company ſtealing off, he will 


by all means wait upon him, and deafens him to his 
haue. If he happens to learn what paſſed at any pub- 
lic debate, that's a day's delight; to ſpread it through the 
whole town. Every circumſtance in the famous battle gf. 
Arbdlla he has at his fingers ends, and is as circumſtan- 
tial in the action between the Lacedemonians and Athe-. 
%:ans under the command of Iyſander. At other times 
he tires you with an arrogant account of the vaſt ap- 
plauſe with which a ſpeech of his was received; and, 
all on a ſudden, ſtarts into invectives againſt the com- 
mor alty; while ſome of his auditors yawn, others more 
wite'y give him the flip, and not a word is ne 
| 0 
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of all he has been ſaying. I'were pity one of theſe 
talkative creatures ſhould be joined in any comwiliton, 
they confound buſineſs by their conceit; at a public 
ſpectacle hinder all near him from attending, as at table 
he does from eating. Rather than his tongue ſhould he 
ſtill, he confeſſes frankly, that ſilence does not agree 
with him, and that he is of a garrulous conſtitution ; 
thus he will paſs for an idle, prating fellow, rather than 
undergo the torture of taciturnity. He is ſo far proot 
againſt raillery in this point, that he laughs when his 
own children cry, Dear Papa, tall us aſleep with one 
of your Stories, 


CIT TEL TILE TEL LEES 


THE NEWSMONGER:. 


FTEWS is A relation of words and facts, more 
N ac cording to humour and partiality than truth. 
Now a Newſ/monger upon meeting an acquaintance, 
iormally aſks. hum, Hhence come you? What neuss? 
Hhat! ſays he, nothing ſtirring! But TIl afſure you 
there is news indeed; and without giving him time to 
anſwer, Well, ſays he, I'!] tell you ſomething that 
pleaſes all honeſt bearts. And this account he has 
from a ſoldier, a trumpeter, or an engineer, that is juſt 
come from the army; his intelligence is the freſheſt, 
nobody can contradict his authors, becauſe too mean to 
be eaſily found. The King and Polipercon, ſays he, 
have got the day, and“ Cafſander is taken priſoner. 

Aſk. 


* This was a falſe report: Caſſander, the ſon ef 
Anatpater, contended with Arideus and Polyſpercontes, 


{* wot rig of Alexander's children, and had the 
etter of it. | 
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Aſk him whether he can give credit to ſuch account? 
The whole town is full of it; courier upon courier 
confirm it, and the battle was ſmartly fought on both 
ſides; he adds, this ſucceſs might be read in the 
looks of the magiltrates; and then whiſpers, he is 
beſides privatcly informed, that a Macedonian, who 
was pieſent in the action, arrived expreſs at a cer- 
tain preat man's houſe above tive days ago, where he 
has lain concealed ever fince. Upon this he breaks the 
thre1d of his narrative, and falls a pitying Caſſander; 
Unhappy, miſguided Prince! ſays he, Such are the 
turns of fortune] He was a brave man, 10 give him 
his due. But let me beg of you, not a ward of any 
thing of what I have told you ; and the next moment 
ſhoots away, to retail the very ſame m among all his 
acquaintance. I muſt own this fort of fellows puzzles 
me, I cannot ſee into the end of this buſtle ; for beſides 
the natural baſeneſs of a lie, it often brings them into 
trouble; beſides, the ſtealing of their cloaths at the 
bath, whilſt the people croud to hear their romances, 
While they are fighting battles, and conquering by ſea 
and land in the Portico, have they not often been fined 
and diſgraced for not attending in court? Not a few of 
theſe viſionary politicians, are after all their harangue, at 
a loſs for a dinner. The truth of it is, their condition 
is as wretched as it is 1idiculous. Not a ſhop, a por- 
tico, or any public place is there, in which they do not 
ſometimes take their ſtand for a whole wy together, 
racking their invention, and. amuſing their filly hearers 
with an everlaſting round of forgeries. 
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Or IMPUDENCE OCCASIONED BY CovE- 
TOUSNESS. 


HIS vice may be defined, The making reputation 
ſubſervient to ſordid gain. A perſon, influenced 
by this principle, will aſk to borrow money of one whom 
he has already openly cheated. The very day that he 
ſacrifices to the gods, he ſalts his conſecrated fleſh, 
and keeps it for another time, (inſtead of devoutly eating 
it) going to ſupper with ſomebody elſe *, and, calling in 
his foot-boy before the whole company, takes a great 
Piece of meat and bread off the table, gives it him, and, 
in all their hearings, bids him eat heartily ; when he goes 
himſelf to the butcher's, that he may have a better penny- 
worth, tells him, he did him a kindneſs at ſuch a time; 
when his meat is weighed, (ſtanding by the ſcale) he 
will (if it be poſſible) put more in than is his due weight; 
if he be hindered from that, he will throw a bone into 
the ſcale, and is mightily pleaſed if he can carry it off; 
but if he cannot, he will ſnatch ſome of the offal from 
the ſtall, and go away extremely ſatisfied. When he 
has any ſtrangers with him, that deſire to ſee a play, and 
give money to pay for their places, he always contracts 
for himſelf to come in on free-coſt, and have his children 
and their tutor in the next day after. What he ſees ano- 
ther have, that coſt him but little, he will beg very 
earneſtly to let him have a ſhare in it. And when he 
comes to another's houſe, he will borrow even barley, 
or chaff itſelf; and get thoſe he borrowed it from, to 
ſend it home to his houſe. He goes into the bath, and 
makes uſe of all the bathing veſſels, and other conveni- 
ences, and ſo bathes himſelf ?, whilſt the maſter of the 
bath exclaims againſt him, but to no purpoſe, and, going 
away, tells him, I have bathed, but no thanks to 5 

5 


* This was the cuſtom among the Greeks. 


+ None but poor people did fo, to ſave charges, 
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LEOFOFOVOPEOFOIFO O30} 
Or SoRDiD FRUGALITY. 


| HIS vice is a contriving to be ſaving and penurious - 


beyond what is decent and commendable. A. 


perſon of this. temper will publicly dun his friends that 
lie receives money from every month, for a fingle far- 
thing, which was the balance of the laſt account, and 
keeps reckoning how many glaſſes each man drinks at his 
table. His offering to Diana | is the meaneſt of all the 
gueſts. Whatſoever is bought for him, though ever fo 
good a pennyworth, he always ſays it is very dear. If 
his poor foot-boy lets a pot fall, or by miſchance breaks 
an earthen diſh, he will ſave the price of it out of his 
allowance. And if his wife happens to loſe but a penny, 
he will remove all his houſhold ſtuff, have all the beds 
taken down, turn the trunks and boxes out of their 
places, and have every nook and corner, where the lum- 
ber lies, ſearched. hatever he ſells, the buyer is ſure 
to have a hard bargain of it. He will never let any per- 
fon gather fo much as a fig out of his garden, or go over 
his fed, or take up an olive, or a little branch of palm 


that is fallen from his trees. He goes over the bounds 
of his ground every day, to ſee if any thing be miſſing, 
or if all things are in the ſame place they were. If any 


of his debtors does not punctually pay bim on the day 
when the money is due, he will be paid for his for- 
bearance, and reckon intereſt upon intereft. When he 


invites his friends to dinner, he gives them but one little 
pitiful diſh. He goes to market, but often comes home. 


empty, every thing being too dear for him. He orders 
his wife not to lend his neighbour a little fait, or a bit of 
candle, a little cummin, pennyroyal, an handful of flour, 
a little garland, or a ſmall “ cake; for, ſays he, theſe ſmall 


matters amount to a 'vaſt deal in a year. In ſhort,” this 


miſerable 


t:The Greeks began their public entertainments with 


theſe offerings. | 
®* Uſed al ſacrifices, and made of flour and honey. 
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miſerable wretch's money-cheſt is covered all over with 
mould, and his keys all ruſty. He wears cloaths too ſhort 
and ſtreight for him, the leaſt drop of oil ſuffices to anoint 
him, his head is cloſe ſhaved, at + noon he pulls off his 
ſhoes to fave them, and goes to the fullers, earneſtly beg- 


dies them to uſe a great deal of I earth in his cloaths, that 
they may not be ſoon dirty again, 


A BRAZEN-FACED FELLOW. 


SW 


Hs fort of impudence is not hard to define: It is 
profeſſing villainous tricks and ſhams in an affected 

way of raillery. When this brute meets a lady of the beſt 
quality, he offers her all manner of rudeneſs and indecen- 
cy, even to the expoſing her modeſty. At the play-houſe 
when every-body is ſilent he claps, and hiſſes thoſe. things 
which the reſt of the audience hear with great ſatisfaction; 
when all perſons. are intent upon the play, he, lies down 


upon his back, and ſends ſuch a dreadful yawning that the 


whole houſe is ſtartled, and look about to ſee what is the 
matter. He goes in a full market to all the ſtalls, where 
nuts, apples, and all ſorts of fruit are fold, and ſtanding 
there, eats of them all, talking all the while with thoſe 
that ſel] them, ſcrapes an acquaintance with every-body 
that paſſes by, and calls them by their names, tho he ne- 
ver knew them; if he ſees any in haſte, he'll ſtop him to 
know what he is going about. He will go to a perſon 


that has juſt been caſt in a ſuit of law, and congratulate 


him. When he has bought his ſupper, and hired the mu- 
ſicians to play before him, he ſhews every-body he meets 
what he has provided, and invites them to take part with 
him. You may ſee him ſtanding at the $ barbers or per- 
tumers ſhops, telling what an entertainment he is to be at 

that 


+ For then the cold in all ſeaſons was intolerable. 
R Which alſo makes them thicker and more ferwice- 
able. | 


Places where idle perſons alway ; wAL- 


wy 
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that night, and that he intends to be very drunk there. If 


he ſells wine, he will put what is bad and ſophiſticated 
upon his beſt friends. His children are not ſuffered to go 
ſee plays, till the very * time they may go in gratis. When 
he is ſent on an embaſſy with ſome of his tellow-citizens, 
he leaves what was allowed him by the public, to defray 
his charges at home, and borrows of his fellow- travellers. 


It is uival for him to load his ſervant that travels with him, 


with as much as he can poſſibly carry, and yet not allow 
him neceſſary ſubſiſtance. When the ambaſſadors have 
received their preſents, he immediately demands his part, 
that he may turn it into money. When he bathes, he calls 
the boy that attends, and ſwears at him for buying ſuch 
ſtinking oil, that he cannot endure to ſmell it, and takes 
that occaſion to make ufe of another's. If his ſervants find 
but the leaſt piece of money in the way, he demands his 
part of it, making uſe of this expreſſion, + Mercury ts 
common. Alſo he has theſe tricks, if he meaſures any 
thing, or diſtributes to his ſervants their allowances, he 
uſes a meaſure, whoſe bottom is raiſed up inwards, which, 
when he has filled, he is very careful to ſtrike as cloſe as 
ever he can. Andif he is to pay thirty pounds, he wiil 
take care that it ſhall want four J Drachma s of weight. 
When he makes an entertainment, he orders his ſervan's 
to give him a particular -account of what is left, and it 
there be but half a radiſh miſſing, he carefully looks aftec 
it, leſt thoſe that wait at table ſhould have it. 


Or 


* As at our fifth act. 
+ Like our crying halves. 


r An hundred made a pound at Athens. 
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CCC 
Or UNSEASONABLE CONVERSATION. 


HE ill timing of converſation is that which makes 

it uneaſy and troubleſome to all perſons. When 

a man is entirely taken up with affairs of his own, which 
are of the greateſt conſequence to him, an importunate 
troubleſome fellow inti udes upon him, to communicate 
ſome of his trifles, and deſires to adviſe with him about 
them, He will alſo go to ſup with his miſtreſs when ſhe 
is in a raging fever. At the very moment he ſees a perſon 
caſt in court for being bound for another, he defires him 
to do him the ſame favour. If he is ſummoned as a wit- 
neſs, he comes to give in his evidence after the trial is 
over. If he is invited to a wedding, then is his time he 
thinks fit to ſhew his wit in railing againſt the fair ſex. He 
earneſtly importunes his friend that is very weary, being 
juſt come off a long and tireſome journey, to take a walk 
along with him. hen a thing is ſold he will bring a 
chapman that would give more for it. Sometimes you 
will have him riſe up in the midſt of a great company, 
and make a relation from beginning to end of what has 
juſt paſſed there, which every body has ſeen, heard, and 
knows as well as himſelf. He will officiouſly thruſt him- 
ſelf into the management of another perſon's affairs, who 
is extremely averſe to it, but yet does not know how to 
deny him. When the “ ſacrifices are to be performed, 
and a feaſt made by any perſon, he goes to him, and aſks 
to have part of what is provided. If any gentleman cor- 
reQs his ſervant in his ſight, ſays he, I beat one of mine 
upon the fame occaſion, and he preſently went and hanged 
himſelf. Being choſen umpire by two perſons that have 
been 


* The Greeks, the ſame day they ſacrificed, either 
. entertained their friends at bome, or ſent them ſome 
part of tle ſacrifice. Therefore it was very unreafon- 
able for him to demand part before the feaſt was ap- 
pointed, or be knew whether he ſhould be invited or no. 
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been long at law, and deſire to have the matter accommo- 
dated, he leaves it to themſelves to agree it. At an en- 
tertainment he takes that + perſon out to dance with him 
that has ſcarce either eat or drank. 


YU SA ANI ARIES AF 
A BUSY-BODY. 


HIS over officiouſneſs, (which is the character of 

a Buſy- Body, ) is an affecting an extraordinary kind - 

nets for others both by words and actions. This perſon 
ſhall attribute the ſucceſs of an affair to himſelf, that vas 
far beyond his power to perform; he will inſiſt a long time 
to prove that a thing which every body is thoroughly con- 
vinced of, was rational and beyond contradiction; he 
makes the ſervant fill out more wine than what the perſon 
is able to drink. If he be where two are equally quar- 
relling, he effectually ſets them together by the ears. He 
offers his ſervice to ſhew you the way, tho he does not 
know it, nor whither it will carry you: He goes to the 
General of the Army, and aſks him when he draws up 
his men in battalia to engage the enemy, and enquires if 
he have no orders for him to-morrow. Coming to his 
father, aſks him, if his mother is aſleep ſtill, and not 
come out of her chamber yet? When he is ordered to 
keep at home for a diſtemper, for which the phyſicians 
think fit to forbid him the uſe of wine, he will drink it 
on purpoſe to try the experiment, whether it will do him 
good or harm. When a woman dies in the neighbour- 
hood, he is the only perſon to write the epitaph, where 
he inſcribes her huſband's name, her father's, her mother's, 
and her own, with an account of what country ſhe was, 
and her deſcent, with. this famous elogy, THEY WERE 
ALL PERSONS: OF EMINENT VIRTUE. If at 
any time he is obliged to make an oath in a court of ju- 
dicature, turning himſe}f about to the ſtanders by, ſays, 
This is not the ſirſt time by many, that I have been a 
witneſs. „ on 


+ The Greeks xſed not to dance till all the repaſt was 


over, and the tables taken away. 
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$$$ 0004042444 
Oo SFUPIDTTFY. 


3 TUPIDITY:- may be defined a dulneſs of thought, 
influencing both words and actions. The block- 
head, when he himſelf has caſt up the ſum, will aſk him 
that fits next him what the total amounts to. If he has a 
ſuit depending, and knows the very day when it will 
come to hearing, he quite forgets it, and takes a journey 
into the country: When he is at the theatre to ſee a play, 
he falls faſt aſleep, and. wakes not till all the reſt of the 
ſpeQators are gone: When he hath glutted himſelf, at 
midnight, his ſtomach being out of order, he will get up- 
and walk abroad for digeſtion, and ſo have his neighbour's 
dogs fall upon him. When he has received any thing 
from another, and laid it up himſelf, he enquires where 
that very thing is, not being able to find it. When he is 
told of the death of one of his friends, and is invited to- 
his funeral, putting on a- countenance full of grief and 
forrow, and ſhedding tears, yet ſtill thinking of ſomething 
elſe, ſays, It happened very well: He carries witneſſes 
with him when he receives money t, and falls out with 


his ſervant for not buying cucumbers in the midſt of win- 


ter. When his ſons are fencing or racing, he will not let 
them leave off till they are quite ſpent. hen he is in 
the field boiling lentules, he forgets that lie has ſeaſoned 
them before, and throws ſalt again into the pot, making 
them ſo briny, that nobody can eat them. In a time of 
exceſſive rain, when every one wiſhes for dry weather, 
he ſays, methinks this rain-water is very pleaſant. If he 
be aſked, How many were carried through the 4 Sacred 
Gate to be interred, (ſuppoſing the perſon talked of mo- 
ney) ſays, I wiſh you and I were worth as much. 


B R U- 


+ The Greeks uſed to bring witneſſes with them when 
they paid their money. 


| To be interred out of the. city, according to the 


law of Solon, 
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BRUTALLTY. 


HIS Brutiſineſs is a rudeneſs attending words 

and actions. Ir a rude fellow be aſked, Where is 
ſuch a perſon? Fe anſwers, Pray do not trouble me. 
If you compliment him, he takes no notice of it. When 
he has any thing to ſell, if you aſk him the price of it, 
he will not tell you, but rather angrily aſks you what 
fault you can find with it. Of thoſe deyout perſons, who 
at folemn times ſend the uſual offerings to the temple of 
the gods, he ſays, that if their prayers are heard, and 
that they have but what they deſire, they are very well 
requited and paid for their preſents. If any one caſually 
joſtle him, or chance to tread on his toe, he will never 
forgive him. When he has denied a friend that deſired 
to borrow ſome money of him, and told him that he had 
none to lend, he will afterwards bring it, and diſdainfully 
ſay, he has a mind to throw this away alſo to what he 
has loſt before. If he ſtumble againſt a ſtone in the 
ſtreet, he curſes it bitterly. He will not ſtay one moment 
beyond the time appointed for any perſon, though it be 
on the account of buſineſs of great importance to him- 
ſelf. He has an affected ſingularity not to ſing at a feaſt, 
or“ repeat in his turn, or dance with the other company: 
In fine, he neither regards the Gods, nor takes any care 
to offer up his yows and ſacrifices. 


a 


SUPERSTITION., 


* The Greeks repeated ſome fine paſſages of their 
poets, and danced after the entertainment was over. 
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NN NN NN TL ETSY 
SU Pp ERS TITION. 


O UrtrsTITION is certain weakneſs and terror 
of mind, proceeding from unworthy notions of the 
Deity. The ſuperſtitious man having waſhed his hands 
and purified himſelf with holy-water, walks with a bay- 
leaf ia his mouth, and would not for the world-tet it drop 
till ſun-ſet, If a weazel croſſes the way, he'll not ſtir a 
foot till ſomebody elſe has gone before him, or he has 
thrown three ſtones, which knock the unlucky omen on 
the head. If he ſees a ſnake in his houſe, wherever it 
is there an altar muſt be built. If he meets with a 
conſecrated pillar in a, croſs-road, he alights, falls on his 
knees, pours a deal of oil upon it, and performs his de- 
votions. If a hole be gnawed in one of his ſacks, he 
hies away to the ſoothſayer, to know how he muſt pro- 
ceed under ſuch a preſage, and-if the ſoothſayer honeſtly 
tells him he muſt get his ſack mended, that does not 
quiet him, there's ſomething ſupernatural in the caſe, and 
he will never. uſe the ſack again as long as he lives. He 
is perpetually purifying his houſe with religious ceremo- 
nies, and will never tread upon a grave; he flies from a 
funeral, and never goes where there 1s a big-bellied wo- 
man. If he has dreamed ſomething out of the way, all 
the auguts, wizards and aſtrologers in the country muſt 
hear of it, till he has found out what deity injected this 
alarming viſion. Every month he punctually attends the 
prieſts of Orpheus to be inſtructed in their myſteries; his 
wife, without very extraordinary buſineſs, muſt accom- 
pany him, but at leaſt his children aud an old nurſe or 
two, His wiſe head muſt be waſhed at every fountain he 
goes by; ſometimes he hires a ſet of prieſteſſes “ to 2 
rify 


„ They did it by carrying @ ſquill or a little dog 
ound about the perſon, 
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rify him all over with little dogs or ſquills. If he chances 
to ſee a lunatic or an unhappy creature in a fit of the fal- 
ling- ſickneſs, he has recourſe to a particular manner of 
ſpitting, as a ſure preſervative againſt the ſuppoſed in- 
fection. 


Ce ONE HERE CONE 
DisSCONTEN T. 


HE perſon thus affected is ever complaining, 

and without reaſon. When one of his neigh- 

bours ſends him a plate of any thing, however nice and 
coſtly, What, ſays he, I am not good enough to eat at 
your maſter's table. At the very time his miſtreſs is 
careſſing him with all the fincereſt endearments, Who 
#nows, ſays he, gruffly, if all this comes from your 
heart ? In a drought he grumbles for want of rain, and 
when the ſhowers come, then the cemplaint is, T his 
ſhould have come ſooner. If he happens to find a purſe 
of money, Well, ſome folks find treaſure, nothing but 
ſome pitiful trifle or other ever comes in my way. After 
beating down the price of a ſlave, and in a manner teaz- 


ing the owner out of him, I am ſurely bit, it comes too 


cheap lo be good for much. When he is complimented 
on the birth of a ſon, he anſwers, Don't peſter me with 
Jour ſpeeches, I am poorer by half to-day than I was 
yeſterday. Though he has gained his ſuit and all 
coſts, he complains that his council omitted ſeveral 
weighty points. If upon any misfortune, his friends 
have generouſly made a colleCtion for him, and de- 
{xe him to chear up and have a good heart. If can't 
be, ſays he, I ſuppoſe every farthing of this muſt be 
returned ſome way or other, beſides the plague of a 
perpetual obligation. 


Dis rRusr. 
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OOo 
DisrRUS r. 


IsTrRuUST is An opinion that all the world bade a 
deſign upon us. The ſuſpicious man ſends his 
ſervant to market to buy in proviſions, another is under- 
hand ſent away to enquire exactly what every thing coſts. 
If he goes abroad with money, he tells it over every 
quarter of a mile. In bed with his wife, he aſks her if 
the cheſts are locked and the houſe ſecured, and though 
ſhe aſſures him ſhe did every thing herſelf, up he gets, 
ſtrikes a light, and after a narrow inſpection into every 
thing, can ſcarce cloſe his eyes. When he goes a mo- 
ney-hunting, he takes witneſſes along with him, leſt the 


perſons ſhonld one day or other deny the debt. If his 


cloaths are to be ſcoured, the point with him is not 
about the beſt workman, but the beſt ſecurity that they 
ſhall be returned. If any one would borrow an earthen 
cup of him, he generally refuſes, or if by a wonder he 
lets it go out of his houſe, he 1s perpetually dunning to 
have it home again. His footman muſt walk before him, 
leſt he ſhould give him the flip. If any cuſtomer bids 
him ſet down what they have bought, he inſiſts to be 
paid on the nail, for he neither can or will run up and 
down after his money. 


CFFCCCCCCC CUIOTRIONÞ 


True SLOVEN. 


LoveENLINESS is An offenſive neglect of a man's 
perſon. The ſloven will come into company when 

he is covered all over with ſcurff, and tells you for an 
excuſe, that this diſtemper is hereditary in his family; 
but his dirty hands and long nails, are owing to his own 
ſloth. He is as hairy as a goat, nor is he at any care to 
conceal 
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conceal it. His teeth and breath are perfectly well ſuited 
to one another, the one as black, as the other offenſive. 
He lays about him at table, and ſpeaks with his mouth TH 
full, and his neighbours are ſure to have ſomething of 
his; the loathſome wretch belches in the cup as he is 
drinking. At the bath he is eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the 
hogo of his naſty oil, and will come into genteel com- 
pany with cloaths all over ſpots. If he goes with his 


mother to the Augurs “, what is uppermoſt comes out. 
At this oblation he will let the diſh drop, and then falls a 


call 


1 laughing. At a concert he'll clap, hum over the air, or perl 
1 curſe the muſicians, bawling out to them, W herher they teaſ 
| vill never have done? At an entertainment he ſpits at Carr 
| random, without regard to ſervants or furniture. _ 
ac 
| | ms & in ni 
L PPAR ARES RES AT RAS ARSE the" 
-| | and 
l A TRouBLESOME FELLOW. to hi 
1 : bath 
| N Troubleſome fellow is One wwhoſe converſation is that 
| diſguſting without being prejudicial. He wakes his ec 
4 an acquaintance out of a neceſſary ſleep, only to plague ſtruts 
1 him with ſome-impertinent ſtory. If a man is juſt going the c 
1 a ſhip-board, he urges him to take a turn, that they may buria 

. have a farewel chat. He ſnatches a child from its nurſe, WAS 
| feeds, dandles it, and falls a liſping nonſenſe to it. He to A 
| tells you at dinner, that he took phyſic yeſterday, and flowel 
8 that it ſcoured him rarely. In a a full company, ſays he, the tit 
'' Pray, mother, on what day was you brought to bed of tion at 
| me? After this important queſtion, he lets them know, office, 
1 that he has a large reſervoir for rain-water by him: That of aff: 
L there is not a ſingle pot-herb wanting in bis garden; and fices v 
that he keeps a plentiful table for all comers and goers garlan 
| of any faſhion. He has beſides ſome pleaſant F indigent ipeech 
| fellow to tickle his own vanity and divert his gueſts. * {: 
ail the 

Vain= 

* The Greeks were then eſpecially careful of their * 
Words. /t 4 ſome of 


+ 4 Paraſite, hept by ſome Grecians. 
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VAain- GLORY, 


HIS fort of Vain-glory, which is converfant 
about minute and frivolous matters, may be 


called, A /ordid and fooliſb affetation of honour. A 


perſon affected with this vice, when he is invited to a 
teaſt, ſtrives to fit next him that gives the treat. He 
carries his ſon to ® Delphos, where he cuts off his hair, 
and conſecrates it to ſome God. He loves to have a 
black for his footman. When he pays a ſum, it is all 
in new money. When he has ſacrificed an ox, he takes 
the fore-part of the head, and adorning it with ribbonds 
and flowers, fixes it without doors, juſt at the entrance 
to his houſe, that every one may ſee and know what he 


hath ſacrificed. When he is returned off a cavalcade 


that he and ſome other citizens have made, he ſends all 
his equipage home but his robe of ſtate, in which he 
{truts about all the reſt of the day in the public places of 
the city. When his little dog dies, he makes a formal 
burial, and erects a tomb for it, with this epitaph, He 
was of the + Malta breed. He conſecrates a braſs ring 
to Mſculapius, to which he hangs garlands of all ſorts of 
flowers, he perfumes himſelf all over every day. During 
the time. of his magiſtracy, he uſes a great deal of cau- 
tion and circumſpection, and when he goes out of his 
office, he gives the people an account of his management 
of affairs, and of how many, and of what ſort his ſacri- 
ces were. Being clad in a white robe, and having a 
garland of flowers on his head, he goes out and makes a 
ipeech to the people. Oh! Athenians! We magiſtrates 
have facrificed to the mother of the Gods, and paid her 
all the folemn worſhip that is due to her, and therefore you 


may 


* The Greeks uſed to dedicate their children before 


fome of the family privately, but this perſon does it in 
fight of a multitude. 


+ This iſland had a fort of little dogs much valued. 
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may juſtly expect that things will ſucceed very proſperouſſy 
with you ; this done, he goes home, and tells his wife he 
has come off with great applauſe and approbation. 


FFC 
„ | 


FF HIS vice is A baſe and ſneaking temper in a man 
to ſawe monty at the expence of his reputation. 

The Niggard, when he has won the prize of * tragedy, 
ne'll conſecrate to Bacchus, gatlands made of the rind of 
trees, and have his name writ on this magnificent preſent. 
in times when the neceſſity of public affairs requires the 
citizens to raiſe extraordinary contributions, that may be 
ſufficient to ſupply the preſent exigencies, he either riſes 
up and is + filent, ot retires as ſoon as he can, When he 
marries; his daughter, and ſacrifices according to cuſtom, 
he ſells all the fleſh of the flain victim, beſides what be- 
longs to the I prieſts, and hires ſervants to attend during 
the time of the wedding, but makes them find themſelves 
victuals. Being captain of a veſſel that he built, he let 
his own cabbin to paſſengers, and lay amongſt the-com- 
mon failors. He goes to market and buys meat and 


herbs, and carries them home himſelf in the lappet of his I 
coat. When he has ſent his cloaths to the ſcourers to be uf 
cleaned, he is obliged to keep at home for want of others. hy 
He ſhuns a poor friend of his that has fallen into misfor- * 
tunes, and deſires him to raiſe money amongſt his acquain- be 
tance ; if he ſees him at à diſtance, he turns back, ard My 
makes all the haſte home he can. He never keeps his che 
wife any maids, but when ſhe has occaſion to go abroad, * 

hites ſome to wait on her through the city. As ſoon as wy 
he is got up in the morning, he waſhes his own houſe, * 

and makes the beds, and is forced to turn his old thread- gy 

bare cloak, when he goes into public company. | he 

o- | 5 


® Which he either made or repeated. \ 
+ T hoſe that would give any thing, roſe up and of= * 8 
fered what they leaſed thoſe that would not, roſe up 
i and were ſilent. 


1 + The legs and entrails, 


* 
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$$$0$00000000000000 04: 
Or Os TEN TATION. 


Stentation is A vain humour of bragging and da- 
luing our ſelves for thoſe things which we are not 
maſters of. This Braggadochio, itanding on the keys 
where the ſhips unlade, and where a great many ſtrangers 
reſort, talks of vaſt ſums of money that he has owing 
him beyond fea, makes a long diſcourſe concerning lend- 


ing money at intereſt, telling you what a great man he is, 
and what great advantages he hopes to reap by it. If he 


can pick up a perſon to keep him company on the road, 
he tells him that he ferved under Alexander, and how 
he ſignalized himſelf in a great expedition, and that 
he brought away a great many rich drinking cups fet with 
precious ſtones. He affirms, contrary to the opinion of 
all others, that the Aſiatichs are better artificers than the 
Europeans. He allo ſhews a letter from Antipater, 
which ſays he was the third perſon that entered into Ma- 
cedonia; he takes occaſion to tell him, that though tho 
magiſtrate, as a reward for his ſingular good ſervices, 
had granted him a liberty of exporting what commodity 
ſoever he pleaſed, cuſtom free, yet he ſcorned to make 
uſe of it, that he might not incur the peoples ill will. He 
ſays in a dear time of corn, he laid out above five ta- 
lents, and diſtributed it amongſt the poor citizens. If he 
be in company with thoſe who do not know him, he de- 
fires them to take their book and ſet down the number of 
thoſe he has been ſo liberal to, which he wilt make 
amount to above ſix hundred, and has b6&itious names 
ready for them all, to make the thing appear mere for- 
mal; then adding the particular fam diſtributed to each, 
he makes it come to above ten talents, all which he ſaid 
he laid out to relieye the poor; and yet, ſays he, I do 
not reckon the ſhips I built and commanded myſelf, and 
a great many other very chargeable things I did on the 
public account, for which I expe& no recompence. He 


' £928 to the jockies that ſell the fineſt horſes, and makes 


them ſhew him ſome of the beſt, In the fairs, he goes 


Q 2 to 
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to thoſe ſaops that fell rich cloaths, and bids. them ſhew 
him a fuit worth two talents, and falls into a paſſion with 
his “ ſetvant for following him without money about 
am: And though he pays rent for the houſe he lives in, 
yet ir the perſon he talks with do not know it, he ſhall tell 
him that this houſe was left him by his father, but being 
too little for the accommodation of that great nuniber his 
hofpitality continually drew thither, he de ſigned to fell it. 


SB AR NS Rin PAR} 
Or PRIDE. 


RIDE is A contemptible opinion a man has of eve- 
} ry one befides himſelf. A proud man, though you 
meet him very opportunely, at his molt leiſure time, and 
only walking for his diverſion, yet then will he not ſtay 
to talk with you about buſineſs, though it be of impor- 
tance, and requires great expedition, but he defers it till 
te has ſupped. If he has done any perſon a kindneſs, he 
makes him publickly acknowledge it. He is one that 
{corus to make the firſt propotal, notwithſtanding it is 
about an affair that concerns himſelf only. | 

If vou would, buy any thing of him, or have occaſion 
to tranſact any other buſineſs with him, he bids you call 
upon him early the next morning. He has an affected 
way in going Along the ſtreets, hanging his head down, 
and neither ſees nor ſpeaks to any perſon he meets. When 
he condeſcends to entertain any of Eis friends, he frames 


excuſes for not fitting down at table, but orders ſome of 


hiseprincipal ſeryants to take care that his gueſts want no- 
thing. He never pays a vilit before he has ſent word of 
his coming. When he dreſſes and | perfumes, or eats, he 
permits nobody to be preſent. He will not undergo the 
tatigue of aluſting his own accounts, but orders his ſer- 
vants to do it. His ftile is alvrays loſty and commanding, 
and cannot write, Sir, you much oblige me if — but 

| "tis 


* The antients uſed to have their ſervants te carr 
97 Jy 
their money, 
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is my pleaſure it ſhould be done. I hawe, ſent cne 19 
receive it of you, take care it be according to my order, 
and no otherwiſe, and that as ſ.on as may be. 


CCC 
Or COoWAR DTC. 

\ Owardice'is A timorous dlefection of the foul, cre- 

ating imaginary dangers. When ſuch a faint- 


hearted wretch as this is at ſea, he fancies all the promon- 
tories are ſo many hulks of ſhips that were wrecked on the 


coaſt. The leaſt agitation of the water puts him in a 


panick, and makes him enquire, whether all that are 
a-board are “ initiated. When he obſetves the pilot to 
ſtop the ſhip's way, he anxiouſly aiks, Whether the gos 
ſeem propitious or not. He tells the perſon who ſits next 
him a terrible {tory of a diſinal dream he dreami Jatt night, 
which he takes to be an ominous preſage; then he piucks 
off his cloaths, to make ready for ſwimming, and hear:ily 
begs the failors to ſet him on. ſhore as ſoon as poſſible. If 
he be in the land-ſervice, getting his fellow- ſoldiers about 
him, he tells them 1t is hard to difcern whether thoſe they 
diſcover afar off are the enemy or not; but when the 
greatneſs of the noiſe gives them to underſtand the armies 
on both ſides are engaged, and he fees men fall on each 
ſide of him, he ſays to thoſe that are next him, that he 
took the field in fuch hurry and precipitation, that he 


forgot to bring his ſword along with him, and preſently 


runs to his tent to fetch it, then ſends his ſervant out to 
obſerve the motion of the enemy, and in the mean time 
hides his ſword under the pillow, and is employed in look- 


Ing for it till the battle is over, When he ſees any of his 


friends brought wounded from the camp, he runs to meet 
them, encourages them to have a good heart, ſtops their 
Q 3 blood, 


* The Antients never ſailed with any of known im- 
piety, without previouſly initiating them into the my- 
ſeries of ſome deity, to procure his protection in the 
Voyage. | | 


£ 
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blood, and dreſſes their wounds, and drives away the flieg 
that are troubleſome to them ; he takes all imaginable care 
of them, and this, or any thing elſe he will do rather than 
light. When he fits in the tent with a wounded perſon, 
it he hears the trumpeters ſounding a charge, he bitterly 
curſes them, ſaying, They continually make ſuch a hor- 
rid noiſe, that the poor man cannot take a minute's reſt. 
He walks about befmeared all over with blood, that pro- 
ceeded from the wounds of others; and makes thoſe that 
lately came from the fight believe, that he fan a great 
riſque of his own life to ſave one of his friends, and brings 
his town-folks and country-men to ſee the very man, to 
each of whom he gives a particular relation, how he cat- 
ried him into his tent in his own arms, 


FF 


Of an OLIGARCHICAL GOVERNMENT, 
and the GRAN DEES thereof. 


HE principle which actuates theſe men, is An 
T ambitious deſire of honour and fame, without re- 
gard lo the advancement of their private eſtates. When 
the citizens ate met to chule a fit perſon to be an aſſiſtant 
to the ſupreme magiſtrate, in managing the public ſhews 
and triumphs, one of theſe perſons immediately ſtands up 
and peremptorily demands the honour of that employ- 
ment, as the moſt qualified in the world for it. Of all 
the verſes in Homer he only remembers this, 
A multitude of rulers ever ſhun : 
Happy the city that is ruld by ONE! 
His uſual diſcourſe is, It is we ourſelves ought to re'ire 
and conſult what laws are fit to be made for the govern- 
ment of the common-wealth, and take care to ſuppreſs 
theſe tumultuous and popular aſſemblies, and totally ex- 
clude the common people from interfering with the magt- 
ſtracy. When he has received an affront from any one, 
he ſays it is impoſſible for the ſame city to contain us both. 
At noon he goes abroad new trimmed, and his-nails clofe 
pared, having every thing about him in a moſt mas 
| Aer, 


| 
| 
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der, and ſtrutting about, tells every one he meets, Le 
cannot endure to live any longer in town, but is quite 
tired, and his ſpirits almo{ exhauſted, in hearing and de- 
termining litigious ſuits and controverſies, and that he is 
very much aſhamed that perſons ſhould be admitted to fir 
ſo near him, ſo meanly and fordidly dreſt. He has a 
mortal averſion to advocates that plead the cauſe of the 
common people, and blames I T heſeus for being the firſt 
occaſion of theſe miſchiefs in the common-wealth ; with 
ſuch ſort of diſcourſe as this he entertains both ſtrangers 
and the citizens of his own party. 


ANN NN NEE NONE rene 


Of thoſe that BEGIN TO LEARN in their 
OLD AGE, 


Aon thoſe that ſquander and miſpend the precious 
moments of their youthful and docile years, there 
are ſome Who are ftill 9 — of improving and culti- 
vating the remaining part of their life by ſtudying arts 
and ſciences, tho with very little ſucceſs. "Thus when 
an old fellov7 of threeſcore learns the poets by heart, and 
he is either to “ ſing or recite them in his turn at a feaſt, 
as ſoon as he has begun his memory fails him, and the 
dotard forgets: whereabouts he was, and ſo comes off ab- 
ruptly. He gets his fon to teach him military diſcipline,. 
and to turn to right and left. He borrows a horſe to ride 
out of town, and when he is mounted, affecting to ba 
complaifant to all that paſs by, loſes his ſaddle, and tum - 
'bles down and bruiſes his head. You will find him often- 
darting at the || ſtatug ; and ſometimes he makes a match 
with his footboy to ſhoot with bow and arrow. When 
he is taught any thing he will be pretending to inſtruct his 

4 tutor, 


t Theſeus laid the foundation of the Athenian Com- 
mon-abealth in eſtabliſhing an equality among the citi- 
Bens. | 


* The Greeks uſed to ſing or recite verſes at their- 
feaſts by turns. 
| A great ſtatue ſet up on purpoſe to dart at, 
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tutor, as if he were the beſt accompliſhed of the two, 
and in the very bath he will be practiſing wreſtling, and is 
tall of fantaſtical and ridiculous geſticulations and poſtures. 


PIES ARSE AS AIAN RAS. 
Or SLANDER. 


A SLANDERER 1s A perſon of a baſe temper, think- 
ing il of all men, and afterwards uttering his 
fentiments in ſcandalous expreſſions. If you aſk him 
who ſuch an one is, he preſently gives you an account of 
his pedigree from his very original, as if he were an herald; 
iaying, his father was called * Sofa, but afterwards ſerving 
in the army, he took upon him the name of Sofiftratus, 
after that he was made free, and regiſtered among the ci- 
tizens. His mother indeed was a noble 1 T racian, be- 
cauſe thoſe women value themſelves on account of their 
great families; and yet this man, tho ſo nobly and honour- 
ably deſcended, is a meer villain and a raſcal. Then 
(talking again of his mother) theſe are thoſe F women, 
lays he, that entice young men upon the road, and draw 
them iato their houſes and debauch them. If there be 
any peiſon that ſpeaks ill of another that is abſent he joins 
with him, and fays, he is indeed a moſt abominable 
wretch, I could never endure him in all my life, obſerve 
but the countenance of him, he looks fo like a very rogue, 
that I always hated him, but if you examine his life and 
converſation, there is nothing more lewd and infamous in 
the whole world; nay, this hard-hearted wretch allows 
his wife but three-half-pence to buy her a dinner, and 
makes her waſh in cold water in a hard froſt in the mid- 
dle of December. It is uſual for him to abuſe ſome-body 
or other in all companies where ever he comes, he ſpares 
neither ſtiend nor relation, nor can the grave itſelf ſecure 
the dead from his malicious detractions. THE 


* The name of a flave or ſervant among the Greeks. 
t In deriſion, for the Thracians came to Greece to be 
ſl rovants, or what was worſe. _ - : 
4 They hept bawdy-houſes on the high-ways, where 
they played infamous pranks, : | 
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ISTINCTION of rank is highly neceſſary for 
the oeconomy of the world, and was never called 
iu queſtion but by Barbarians and Enthufiaſts. 

A juſt conſideration for the ſeveral degrees of men, as 
the orders of Providence have placed them above us, is 
uſeful, not only to the correcting of our manners, and 
keeping our common converſation in the bounds of po- 
litenefs and civility, but has even a better conſequence, in 
diſpoſing the mind to a religious humility. 5 

In obſerving, ſtep by ſtep, the ſeveral degrees of ex- 
cellency above us, we arrive inſenſibly at laſt to the con- 
templation of the Supreme Perfection. 

It has been ſaid, that inequality of condition is a bar 
to friendſhip; but why are not the links of a chain con- 
tinued as well perpendicularly as horizontally ? | 
- - Moſt men are indeed rather inclined to live on the terms 
of civility than friendſhip; it is ſufficient for their intereſt 


to 
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to have no enemies, and they find it for their eaſe to 
have no obligations without doors, that is, out of them- 
ſelves. | | 

There are ſome people that naturally love to do good, 
and contribute to the happinefs of their fellow- creatures; 
but how rare! 

If there cannot be what is called Friendſhip between 
a great man and a private man, there may be ſomething 
almoſt equivalent to it, while there is beneficence on one 
part, and gratitude on the other. 

Crito muſt be a miſerable mn, who never was known 
to have a friend, even among men of his own degree. He 
is rich, he is great, he has wit; any of theſe three qua- 
lities would have got another man eicher friends or fol- 
lowers. He has not good nature. 

Paulinus is affable, juſt to his word, generous, ſer- 
viceable: He has no enemies, but thoſe that are ſo to 
virtue and to their country; he has friends amongſt 
thoſe of his own rank, and followers amongſt his infe- 
riors, that take a pleaſure in his protection. He has good 
nature. 

A great man, who has a delicate underſtanding, carmat 
find a ſufficient number for. his converſation among thoſe 
of his own quality. + FA 

Ariſtus has a great genius for politics; and he finds, 
among the miniſtry, heads capable of forming the greateſt 
and wiſeſt defigns., It is with them he concests what is 
for the advantage of his prince and country. But he has 
a taſte. for muſic, painting, and ſculpture ; he is perfectly 
maſter of all the fine parts of learning. He chuſes to 


ſpend. whole days with Lycidas, a man, not of his own 
quality, but one to whom Nature and Induſtry have given 


what they could give. | | 

*Lycidas was born with yrs advantages for know- 
ledge ; he has improved thoſe advantages; he has a wit 
admirably well turned; a ſound and exact judgment; he 
thinks, ſpeaks, and writes with the utmoſt politeneſs ; 
and with all theie, he has ſo much gentleneſs in his na- 
ture, and ſweetneſs in his manners, that one muſt love 


him, though it were poſſible he might be a fool. In ſhort, it 
1s neceſſary to a great man that would be completely hap- 


. 
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py, to have ſuch a friend or companion, call him which 
you will. 

Going into the company of great men, is like go- 
ing into the other world; you- ought to ſtay till you 
are called. 

What impatience have ſome people to preſs into 
I where it is impoſſible they ſhould be 
eaſy. | 

Bupalus was never cut out for a courtier z why 
= he always be making parties to dine with great 
ords ? 

Bupalus might have lived well with any ſort of peo- 
ple, except lords. He has a pleaſant wit; he has hu- 
mour, and is very often agrecabte in his converſation, but 
then he is variable; he has loved and hated all his ac- 
quaintance round. He is violent, a great ſtranger to pa- 
tience, and a mortal enemy to contradiction. He would 
have made a notable tyrant, and flatterers would have had 
a good time of it in his reign. 

If I confider my own intereſt, what have I to do with 
people who take it to be their privilege and birth-right 
to inſult me? | 

What flavery 'is it to a ridiculous vanity, to hunt 
aiter the conyerſation of inſolent greatneſs ! What peace, 
what eaſe, what happineſs does a man forego; who 
might be uſed as he pleaſes amongſt his equals, and 
yet he chuſes to put himſelf upon the rack, to make a 
lord laugh! | 

Great men expect the leſſer people ſhould have the 
complaiſance for them to be of their opinion, or, at 
keaſt, that thoſe who depend upon them ſhould ſubmit 
blindly to their notions of right and wrong; this is a pri- 
vilege we do not allow the prieſthood theniſelves, and yet 
they derive their authority from the Higheſt. + p 

We allow there is a true reaſon of ſtate, and a true 
religion to be followed ; but neither all prieſts, nor 
all ſtateſmen have right notions of them. They would 
have the world of the fame opinion with the man in 
Horace: | q 5-40 SY 
* — Nam te | 

Scire, Deos quoniam propius contingis, oportet. 
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But we have an unlucky proverb againſt them in Engliſh -. | 


The nearer the Church (or Court) the further from 
God, and (it may be) the Prince's ſervice. 

Common decency and good manners require a de- 
ference to our ſuperiors, and if they have ſomething 
in them inſufferable, we may avoid coming where they 
are. 

If one cannot bear the chattering of Babyl/as, his 

inſipid Fe, his perpetual ado with his family, his hiſtc- 
ry of their particular honours, his peeviſhneſs, his in- 
trigues, and his raillery ; there is one eaſy remedy, ſhun 
him; the world is wide enough. 
Ihe ambition of being intimate with our betters runs 
through the moſt weak underſtandings of all ranks. 
+ Go down in a ſtage- coach with the parſon's wife, ſhe 
tells you of all the Sirs and the Ladies in her coun- 
try, How. often ſbe goes to ſee them, T hat 
they are continually ſending for her, —— —— How 
they breed their ſons and what they give their 
daughters: But my Lord Biſhop's Lady does not live, 
if ſbe is not once a-week at —. And one odd. 
thing, which you, may be, will hardly believe, He 
ever went. to the afſizes without ber. 

So the He and She-citizen, with my Lord Mayor's 
. Couſin, my Lord Mayor's Couſin's Couſin, Fc. 

Beneficence ſeems to be ſo inſeparable from true great- 

neſs, that one might, not unaptly, define it, a large power 
of doing good, and if the wilMs not inclined to the ex- 
erciſe of that power, it had as good not be, as not to be 
put to its E uſe. 
Why ſhould any one be called a great man, who is 
rarely ſerviceable to othets, who ſeldom does good to the 
wnworthy? But the world impoſes upon him and them- 
oye too; they call, him a great man, and he is 
not 10. 

Neceſſity makes ſome people bow ; and ſear makes 
moſt people ſtand at a diſtance, and ſay nothing. 
Ihe exceſles and vices of. great men ſet fatal and ruis 

nous examples to their inferiors, and one might wiſh, u 
this occaſion, that their acquaintance =E 
were confined to one another. 


4 
Cleon 


_converiations 


—,_._ 
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Cleon is noble, has a vaſt eſtate, and great employ- 
ments; he builds, buys pictures, and fine furniture; 
he plays deep, keeps- horſes, and lives magnificently ; 
he leaves a plentiful fortune and an eaſy fainily be- 

ind him. 

Dyvrilas is a private man, of a free and independent 
condition; he lives like Cleon, he mortgages his eſtate, 
he becomes a ſlave, he depends upon others, he is un- 
done, his poſterity curſe him. 

Great men have many things which attract firſt our ad- 
miration, and then our affections; and ſome people live 
fafely and pleaſantly with them; but thoſe who never 
converſe with them are exempt from the power of ma- 
ny paſſions, and are free from the pains of many af- 
flictions. | 

All human greatneſs had a beginning ; it has ſome- 
times been founded upon honeſty: If I am charmed 
with it, why ſhould I not rather attempt to be one of 
thoſe great ones, whoſe condition I ſo much admire, than 
be contented with a ſecond place, a dependance upon 
them ? | 

There is a virtuous, as well as a vicious deſire of 
greatneſs. 
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